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From Reheating Furnace 
through Roughing Trains and 
Looping Mills, continuous uni- 
form production is assured by 
careful Morgan planning and 
meticulous attention to details. 
Morgan Construction Company, 
Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


m@ LAST WEEK the Fall convention season reached 
its apogee. Approximately 25,000 executives and key 
men in the metal producing and metalworking in- 
dustries left their jobs temporarily to attend them. 
Tops in attendance was the National Metal congress 
and show which (p. 15) proved a magnet for 15,000. In 
general, expressions at these conventions as to the 
business outlook were favorable. Domestic orders 
for machine tools (p. 22) are back to the level of 
last December and a continuance of export buying 
is expected. The farm equipment industry (p. 34) is 
reasonably cheerful over the prospect for next year. 
... A most interesting exposition during the week 
was the Dairy show (p. 35) which, due to sanitary 
and corrosion resistant requirements, has become a 
leading user of stainless steel. 


The business trend last week again was mildly 
cheering. Steel ingot production (p. 21) held at 51.5 
per cent of capacity with indications of an increase 
this week. STEEL’S index of indus- 
trial activity (p. 37) now stands 
at 83.9, best figure since November 
of 1937. . . . Most encouraging de- 
velopment of the week was the re- 
call of 35,000 workers by General Motors and 8000 
by Chrysler (p. 29) based on a flood of retail orders 
for new model cars. . . . Important plant moderniza- 
tion and improvement programs are being started 
(p. 34) by Republic Steel Corp., Bridgeport Brass Co., 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co... . Michigan 
tool and diemakers (p. 30) are alarmed at the extent 
to which new model die work, due to high unit wages 
in the Detroit area, is going to other districts. 


Trend Is 
Upward 


Sheet metal distributors last week went on record 
(p. 23) urging restoration of the basing point struc- 
ture relating to their products as it existed early 
this year. ... Approximately 85 
manufacturers of hardware and 
kindred lines now are relying on 
Affects Many the Miller-Tydings act and state 

fair-trade laws (p. 23) for main- 
tenance of resale prices. . .. Republic Steel Corp. 


Wage Law 
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(p. 20) has appealed that the national labor relations 
board’s new order against the company be reviewed 
and set aside. . . . Washington estimates (p. 25) that 
hours of 1,500,000 workers will be reduced and hour- 
ly wages of 750,000 will be increased as the result 
of the new hour and wages law. ... WPA (p. 21) 
is now the country’s fifth largest employer. 


Tonnage production has been started (p. 40) of 
concrete reinforcing bars of a new type said to re- 
duce the amount of steel required by about one-third. 

Originated in Austria, such bars 


. now are used extensively in Eu- 
Require 1 extensively in Eu 
rope... . Many blast furnace op- 

Less Steel erators do not get proper returns 


from their hot blast stoves. By 
a relatively simple device (p. 43) about five-eighths 
of the waste heat is recovered, with resulting savings 
of $1 to $1.50 per ton of pig iron. . . .A Pacific coast 
manufacturer of switches, frogs and crossings (p. 
46) has worked out an effective materials handling 
system. It consists of floor tracks and turntables 
with ball-bearing industrial cars, supplementing 
cranes, hoists and power trucks. . . . Ready for in- 
dustry (p. 57) is a new bright copper plating process. 


A unique setup is employed in production welding 
of box sections at one plant. The work (p. 52) is 
placed on a conveyor system which carries it past 
two groups of operators. One 
makes the tack welds and the 
other the finish welds. . . . A large 
electrical manufacturer (p. 58) 
now is using wound strip steel 


Speeds 
Welding 


cores in distribution transformers which embody a 
new principle. . . . Recent development of improved 
painting systems for metals (p. 64) should assist 
many companies faced with protective coating prob- 
lems. . . . Third quarcer financial statements are be- 
ginning to take their place in the news. Those avail- 
able to date (p. 20) reveal mostly losses during 
that period. Where profits were made they were 
small. Heavy losses are expected to be 
by many of the larger companies. 
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Inland Galvanized Sheets 
Are Setting New Standards 


New standards for service life and uniform workability are resulting from Inland’s 
improved methods of producing galvanized sheets. First, the most modern meth- 
ods and equipment are used in producing the base metal sheets; second, Inland’s 
new equipment and improved method of galvanizing assures a secure bond between 
steel sheet and coating. 

Examine an Inland galvanized sheet. You will find no streaking. Temperature is 
held uniform during the galvanizing process. While this uniformity of appearance 
is only a surface feature, it is indicative of the closer bond and longer life of the 


coating. 
You'll find it a safer rule to specify “Inland”’ wherever galvanized sheet metal is 


to be used. 
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Detroit Metal Congress and Exposition 


Draws 15,000; Industry Pushing Ahead 


@ IMPORTANCE of the iron and 
steel and metals industries. to 
American business was demon- 
strated at the Twentieth Annual 
National Metal Congress and Ex- 
position in Detroit, Oct. 17-21, when 
executives, metallurgists and en- 
gineers in these various fields par- 
ticipated in a program of technical 
sessions, lectures, committee meet- 
ings and social events. This was 
the fourth time the event has been 
held in Detroit. 


Registration for the several par- 
ticipating societies and for the ex- 
position aggregated 15,000 in spite 
of the fact that admissions to the 
show were carefully restricted. All 
of the meetings during the four 
days featured excellent attendance 
and interest. 

The exposition in Convention Hall 
was the second largest in history, 
being exceeded only by the one in 
Detroit in 1927, when machine tools 
and machinery, now displayed in a 
separate exposition, constituted a 
considerable part of the total. All 
available floor space in the hall 
amounting to 89,090 square feet was 
occupied, this being an increase of 
22 per cent over the 73,000 feet in 
Atlantic City last year. 

Some 255 manufacturers were rep- 
resented in the exposition and their 
displays were more elaborate than 
ever before with settings specially 
created to be artistic. Products cov- 
ered the full range of ferrous and 
nonferrous metals, and equipment 
used in their treatment and fabrica- 
tion. 

American Society for Metals was 
the principal sponsor and originator 
of the congress and exposition. Co- 
operating in the program of tech- 
nical sessions during the week were 
the American Welding society, con- 
ducting its ninteenth annual meet- 
ing; American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, with 
the fall meetings of its Iron and 
Steel and Institute of Metals divi- 
sions; the Wire association, hold- 
ing its annual meeting; and Ameri- 
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can Society of Mechanical Engi 
neers. 

Included in the program of the 
American Society for Metals were 
13 technical sessions, the annual 
business meeting, the Edward De 
Mille Campbell Memorial lecture, a 
five-period lecture course on ma- 
chinability of metals, a three-period 
course on pyromeiry, and the an 
nual banquet. 


Many Attend Lectures 


Approximately 325 persons were 
enrolled in the machinability course 
held late each afternoon, and 150 
in the pyrometry course conducted 
on the first three evenings of the 
week. This is the fifth year that 
the society has provided education- 
al activities during the convention, 
consequently such courses have be 
come an established part of the pro 
gram. 

Lecturers for the machinability 
course and their subjects were: 
Hans Ernst, research director, Cin 
cinnati Milling Machine & Cincinnati 




















Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, “Physics 
of Metal Cutting; H. B. Knowlton, 
metallurgical engineer, gas power 
engineering department, Internation 
al Harvester Co., Chicago, “Machin 
ability of Ingot Iron, Wrought Iron, 
S.A.E. Steels, and Stainless Steels;” 
J. W. Bolton, chief chemist and met 
allurgist, Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin 
nati, “Some Factors Affecting the 
Machinability of Cast Steel, Cast 
Iron and Malleable Iron;” A. H 
d’Arcambal, consulting metallut 
gist, and W. E. Bancroft, chief met 
allurgist, Pratt & Whitney division, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Hartford 
Conn., ‘“Machinability of Tool 
Steels;” and H. P. Croft, chief met 
allurgist, Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Cleveland, “Machining of Nonfer 
rous Metals.” Robert B. Sosman, 
physical chemist, research labora 
tories, United States Steel Corp., 
Kearny, N. J., presented the three 
lectures on “Pyrometry of Solids and 
Surfaces.” 

About 400 members aitended the 
society’s nineteenth annual meeting 


@ Benjamin F. Fairless, president, United States Steel Corp., left, is here shown 


addressing the annual banquet of the American Society for Metals. 


In the 


center is Dr. George B. Waterhouse, retiring president of the society, and at 
the right is William P. Woodside, the newly elected president 





at the Statler hotel, Wednesday 
morning. President George B. Wa- 
terhouse, professor of metallurgy, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., presided. 
Completion of a most successful 
year was reported by Dr. Water- 
house, despite a small drop in mem- 
bership suffered because of the busi- 
ness Financial position 
of the national society and its 48 
chapters improved and a_ broader 
program of activities was pursued. 
Nearly all chapters conducted edu- 
cational courses in addition to their 
regular meetings. During the year, 
the society created a new education- 
al committee to direct the educa 
tional activities of the national of- 
fice. A new and revised edition of 
the National Metals Handbook, +o 
contain 2000 pages, is under prep- 
aration and will be issued early in 
1939. 
President 


recession. 


Waterhouse expzvessed 
regret that the British Iron and 
Steel institute and _ Institute of 
Metals had been obliged to call off 
their planned official participation 
in this year’s congress and exposi 
tion, but bade welcome to a number 
of their members who were attend- 
ing individually. 

In his report as treasurer, Dr. 
Bradley Stoughton, dean of engi 
neering, Lehigh university, Beth 
lehem, Pa., gave detailed figures to 
show that the society has improved 
its cash posit'on and cash balance 
in the year closed Aug. 31. The 
18 chapters, he said, have improved, 
their positions and now have re- 
serves totaling $68,000. Secretary 
William H. Eisenman, Cleveland, re- 
ported that memkership Oct. 1 to 
taled 9923, as compared with the 
all-time peak of 10,028 one year ago, 
this loss due to unfavorable busi 
ness conditions being only 1.0 per 
cent. The report reviewed in some 
detail the society’s publications and 
various activities. 

Toe 1939 National Metal congress 
and exposition will be held in Chi- 





William P. Woodside 


Elected president of the American So- 
ciety for Metals 


cago, Oct. 16-20, with the show in 
the International Amphitheater, Mr. 
Eisenman announced. 

The Robert M. Bird bell and gavel, 
awarded annually to the chapter 
which has performed outstanding 
work and been of most service to 
the national society in the past year 
was presented by President Water- 
house to the Los Angeles chapter. 
Basis of the award was notable edu- 
cational work and assistance in mak- 
ing the Western Metal congress and 
exposition in Los Angeles last 
March a marked success. The bell 
was accepted by Chapter Chairman 
George Stetter, Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Vernon, Calif. and D. 5S. 
Clark, associate professor of me- 
chanical engineering, California In- 
stitute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Calif., who was program chairman 
for the Western congress. 

New officers nominated last May 
were declared elected and assumed 
their positions at the close of the 
convention. William P. Woodside, 


vice president, Climax Molybdenum 

Co., Detroit, became the new presi- 

dent, succeeding Dr. George B. Wa 
(Please turn to Page 92) 





Harry W. McQuaid 


Received Albert Sauveur Achievement 
Award, American Society for Metals 
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Joseph Winlock 


Co-recipient of Henry Marion Howe Gold 
Medal of the American Society for Metals 





Metal Airplanes 
Interest A.I.M.E. 


@ ALTHOUGH somewhat  disap- 
pointed over failure of British met- 
allurgists to make their contemplat- 
ed visit to the National Metai con- 
gress, nevertheless the Iron and 
Steel and Institute of Metals divi- 
sions of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
went ahead with their scheduled 
programs in Detroit, Oct. 17-19, 
with good attendance and interest. 

High spots of the meeting of these 
divisions was the joint dinner, Oct. 
18, at which R. F. Mehl, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
was toastmaster. Mr. Mehl is chair- 
man of the Institute of Metals divi- 
sion, and at the dinner introduced 
among other distinguished guests, 
J. T. MacKenzie, American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., chair- 
man of the Iron and Steel division, 
who in turn introduced G. B. Water- 
house, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass., and 
president of the American Society 
for Metals. 

Dr. Waterhouse recounted briefly 
xis visit abroad this summer, dur- 
ing which he presented a certificate 
of honorary membership in the in- 
stitute to Albert Portevin, renowned 
French metallurgist. 

Speaker at the dinner was Wil 
liam B. Stout, president, Stout En- 
gineering Laboratories, Detroit, who 
reviewed his experiences in design- 
ing and building aircraft of the all- 
metal type, and made a few obser- 
vations on the future of aviation. 
Defining a commercial airplane as 
one which could support itself finan- 
cially in the air as well as physical- 
ly, Mr. Stout said that such a plane 
had yet to be built, but that the 
new 110,000-pound Boeing would 
come close to meeting this definition, 





Ralph W. E. Leiter 


Co-recipient of Henry Marion Howe Gold 
Medal of the American Society for Metals 
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and that a new giant plane was 
already being designed at the un- 
heard-of weight of 225,000 pounds. 

Mr. Stout pointed out that effici- 
ency of these large planes had been 
improved in recent years by as 
much as 50 per cent, chiefly as a 
result of improvements in metals 
and engines, and the introduction 
of the constant-speed variable-pitch 
propeller. 

The speaker reviewed some of his 
novel attempts to work out a solu- 
tion for a satisfactory dwelling for 
those seeking minimum housing 
conditions. By adapting the prin 
ciples of airplane engineering to 
the so-called trailer house, he was 
able to show some rather remark 
able results in converting the trailer 
into a permanent living abode. 

Mr. Stout gave as his opinion the 
observation that the day is not far 
distant when 100 and 200-passenger 
planes will be in regular overnight 
transoceanic service at rates less 
than steamship fares. 


Wire Industry 
Well Equipped 


@ FEATURES of this year’s an 
nual meeting of the Wire associa- 
tion at the Detroit-Leland hotel, De- 
troit, Oct. 17-20, were an address on 
“Industrial Mobilization” by Louis 
Johnson, assistant secretary of war, 
Washington, technical sessions on 
ferrous and nonferrous wire manu- 
facturing practice; award of the 
Wire association medal; and estab- 
lishment of an annual lecture. Reg- 
istration at the meeting was 240. 
The 1938 medal, for the most meri- 
torious contribution to the literature 








Walter R. Bloxdorf 


Awarded Wire Association Medal 


on wire manufacture or fabrica 
tion, was given to W. R. Bloxdorf, 
metallurgist, Macwhyte Co., Ken- 
osha, Wis., for a paper on “Wire 
Rope” presented at the meeting. 
Two other papers, one before the 
ferrous section and the other before 
the nonferrous’ section, received 
honorable mention. These were: 
“Resiliency of Springs,” by R. R. 
Tatnall, metallurgist, Morgan works, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., and 
“Heating Copper Wire Bars,” by 
J. A. Doyle, vice president, W. S. 
Rockwell Co., New York. 

No honorable mention will be ac 
corded papers at next year’s meet 
ing. Instead, separate awards will 
be made for the most meritorious 
ferrous and nonferrous papers. 

The association will establish an 
annual lecture to be known as the 
Mordica lecture, in honor of its 
first president, the late John Mordi- 
ca. The initial lecture will be pre- 
sented at the 1939 annual meeting. 


Consumption of telephone wire 
during a war is stupendous, Mr. 
Johnson declared. From June to 
November, 1918, our front line 
troops consumed 108,921 miles of 
this one product and at the time of 
the armistice, demands for more 
and more wire were pouring in. 

“Production in your industry,” he 
continued, “could not keep pace 
with our tremendous needs. In 
October, 1918, you were producing 
800,000 miles of telephone wire per 
month. The signal corps was de 
manding of the war industries board 
that you multiply your capacity 
more than 800 per cent. It set 65, 
000 miles per month as the mini 
mum requirement. 

“Today, the situation in the wire 
industry has improved tremendous 
ly. Today you are better prepared 
than ever before to meet the de 
mands of the army, not only for 
telephone lines, but for all of the 
800 different wire products that we 
need for war. With the hearty co 
operation of the Wire association, 
the army has made a survey of your 
trade and has found it physically 
equipped and well organized to meet 
our demands in an emergency. 

Unfortunately, however, you still 
have a serious bottleneck that must 
be removed. Today, you have an 
adequate supply of skilled operators 
with a record of excellent perfor 
mance. Will you be able to main 
tain the superb craftsmanship which 
now characterizes your trade when 
the demand for your products is 
multiplied six, seven or perhaps 
eightfold? Will you be able to re 
cruit an additional supply of skilled 
operators to maintain and run your 
delicate machines? Your answers, 
I am sorry to say, will have to be 
negative. 

In the first place, Mr. Johnson 
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@ More than 255 companies in the iron, steel and metalworking field were exhibitors in the National Metal exposition 
in Convention hall, Detroit, last week. Exhibits were more attractive than ever before despite physical limitations which 
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the hall imposed 










Joseph W. Meadowcroft 


\warded Samuel Wylie Miller 
the American Welding Soc 


Medal of 


said, there is an impending shortage 
of skilled labor in many key nation- 
al defense industries. We must 
recognize the fact that in an emer- 
gency the shortage will be felt more 
keenly. 

“How to meet these demands is 
the problem today. With your co- 
operation and with the aid of indus- 
try, the war department is confident 
that a solution satisfactory to the 
mobilizaion of America for national 
defense in an emergency will be 
attained. 

“This bottleneck is but one of 
many confronting all of America in 
our industrial mobilization program. 
These, we must remove. We are 
making progress, but there is still 
much work ahead.” 


Boardman Heads 
Welding Society 


@ WITH a registration of over 1000, 
attendance at the nineteenth annual 
meeting of the American Welding 
society in Detroit, Oct. 17-21, was 
equaled only by 1937 sessions. 

Local sections total nearly 40, as 
compared with 23 last year. Mem 
bership with a total of 3538 on Oct 
1, represented a gain of 997 ovel 
the 2541 a year ago and indicates 
continued interest in the society’s 
program, according to the report of 
Retiring President, P. G. Lang, en- 
gineer of bridges, Baltimore & Ohic 
railroad, Baltimore. 

The society’s “Specification foi 
Design, Construction, Alteration and 
Repair of Highway and Railway 
Bridges by Fusion Welding” has 
been approved by the American 
Railway Engineering association 
and is to be published as an appen 
dix in the 1938 edition of the “Amer 
ican Association of State Highway 
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James C, Hodge 


Co-recipient of Lincoln Gold Medal of 
American Welding Society 


Officials Bridge Specifications.” 
Committee on large welded pipe 
for hydraulic purposes is revising 
the tentative code prepared in 1937. 
During the past year, committee on 
standard qualification procedure 





@ Reports of technical sessions con- 
ducted during the National Metal 
congress will be found on pages 42, 
45, 48, 49, 55, 56, 75 and 76. 





has issued revised rules now known 
as “Standard Qualification Proced- 
ure, Section 1—Manual Are and Gas 
Welding.” Also during the year, 
“A. W. S. Tentative Rules for Weld- 
ing of Oil Storage Tanks” has been 
prepared. Specifications for weld- 
ing of gravity tanks, tank risers 
and towers also were revised. 

In addition to completion of 
standardized methods for testing 
welds, and largely upon the basis of 
agreement reached by this commit 





Harry C. Boardman 


Elected president of the American Weld- 
ing Society 





Cornelius R. Sadler 


Co-recipient of Lincoln Gold Medal of 
American Welding Society 


tee, such changes have already been 
made in testing methods provided in 
other general specifications to make 
an important reduction in undesir- 
able variations. 

A point of interest was the joint 
awarding of the Lincoln Gold medal 
to J. C. Hodge, chief metallurgist, 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., Barberton, 
O., and C. R. Sadler, vice president, 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. The award is for their 
paper, “Weldability and Properties 
of Materials for Casings Strings,” 
presented at the Western Regional 
conference of the society in Los An- 
geles, March 21-25, and published in 
the May issue of the society’s pub 
lication, “The Welding Journab.” 

The Samuel Wylie Miller memo- 
rial medal for meritorious contribu- 
tions to the science and art of weld. 
ing was awarded to J. W. Meadow 


croft, assistant works manager, 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


The Samuel Wylie Miller Memo- 
& Iron Works, Chicago, was elected 
president to succeed Mr. Lang. Col. 
G. F. Jenks, ordnance department, 
United States army, Washington, 
was named senior vice president, 
and T. C. Smith, General Petroleum 
Corp., Los Angeles, second vice 
president. 

Other officers elected include four 
divisional vice presidents: W. F. 
Hess, Rensselaer Polytechnic insti- 
tute, Troy, N. Y., New York and 
New England division; W. W. Petry, 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, middle eastern division; 
K. L. Hansen, Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee, middle western division. 
C. A. McCune, Magnafiux Corp., 
New York, was named treasurer. 
The following are directors: C. A. 
Adams, Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia; Marvin Cook, Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Tex.; 
F. T. Llewellyn, United States Steel 
Corp., New York; and C. E. Wood- 
man, Kansas City Bridge Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
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@ FIFTEENTH anniversary of the 
first continuous sheet and strip roll- 
ing mill was observed Oct. 19 in 
Ashland, Ky., its birthplace. In that 
city in 1923 was made the announce- 
ment of the completion and success- 
ful operation by John B. Tytus and 
his associates in the American Roll- 
ing Mill Co. of the mill which since 
has revolutionized flat-rolled steel 
manufacture. 

In Ashland and surrounding com- 
munities last Wednesday, men, 
women and children left work and 
school to join in one of the most 
colorful celebrations in American 
iron and steel history. 

Opening with a large civic parade 
in which 7000 to 8000 persons par- 
ticipated, the ceremonies continued 
through an afternoon meeting in 
Central park and an informal ban- 
quet at the Henry Clay hotel in the 
evening. 

Speakers paid tribute to American 
Rolling Mill Co.’s enterprise and to 
Mr. Tytus and associates in work- 
ing out the manufacture of the new 
equipment ideas, and in synchroniz- 
ing the component parts into a con- 
tinuous whole. 

Mass meeting speakers included 
Gov. A. B. “Happy” Chandler of 
Kentucky; C. S. Lake, assistant to 
the president, Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad; J. H. VanDeventer, editor, 
The Iron Age; and Charles R. Hook, 
president, American Rolling Mill Co. 
Judge H. R. Dysard presided. 

In the park had been erected a 
large tent in which were displayed 
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City Celebrates Anniversary of 


Continuous Sheet, Strip Mill 


many products—from automobiles 
to radios and refrigerators—-made 
from flat-rolled products of the con- 
tinuous mill. 

Mr. Hook cited figures to prove 
the continuous rolling mill had con- 
tributed to employment. 

“T know,” he said, “that when this 
community first learned that Armco 
was trying to develop a continuous 
sheet mill, you must have had many 
misgivings that the new _ process 
would eliminate jobs. However, the 
past 15 years have supplied the an- 
swers to such questions. 

“You who have lived here during 
that period know the number of 
Armco men has multiplied almost 
three times. But you may not be 
familiar with the effect of continu- 
ous rolling on the iron and steel in- 
dustry as a whole. 

“Although employment records for 
the industry are not available as 
far back as 1923, it is a matter of 
record that in 1929 there were 458, 
887 employes on the payrolls of 
steel plants. Many continuous mills 
have been placed in operation since 
that time, and in 1937 the number 
of employes had grown to approxi- 
mately 600,000, an increase of 31 per 
cent. 

“So the records show that instead 
of throwing men out of work, the 
continuous rolling process has cre 
ated new jobs for thousands.” 

To Mr. Tytus was presented a 
floral horseshoe on behalf of Ash- 
land citizens by Mrs. Joe F. Hamer 
as “Kentucky’s highest award to a 





@ Kentucky's Gov. A. B. ‘‘Happy’’ Chandler, American Rolling Mill Co. officials, 
and Ashland civic leaders reviewing the hour-long parade celebrating the 
i fifteenth anniversary of the building of the first continuous rolling mill 



























@ In traditional Kentucky Derby 
manner, as becomes ‘‘a champion and 
a thoroughbred’’, a horseshoe of 
chrysanthemums and _ roses was 
placed around the shoulders of John 
B. Tytus, crowning event in_the Ash- 
land celebration. Mr. Tytus, now 
vice president, American Rolling Mill 
Co., was a leader in development of 
the continuous rolling mill 


champion and a_ thoroughbred.” 

Speakers at the banquet included 
W. C. Hull, vice president, Chesa 
peake & Ohio railroad; Calvin 
Verity, executive vice president and 
general manager, American Rolling 
Mill Co.; and George M. Verity, 
chairman and founder of the com- 
pany. Judge S. S. Willis was toast 
master. 

Chairman Verity pointed out that 
“progress has been such an ever 
present force here in America dur- 
ing the past 50 years that no devel- 
opment, no matter how important, 
is a matter of surprise or amaze 
ment for much longer than it takes 
the ink to dry on the pages of the 
daily press which spreads the news 
of its arrival. 

“A crossing of the borders of the 
seemingly impossible has, in fact, 
become rather commonplace as we 
move from one thrilling achievement 
to another. It seems we are more 
or less sated with progressive things, 
even to the point of questioning 
their value. 

“Instead of our rugged individu 
alists of the past being considered 
honored pioneers, opening the road 
to a higher standard of civilization, 
they are quite often charged with 
the responsibility of having created 
all our modern social and economic 
troubles.” 

Briefly tracing steel rolling prog 
ress through the continuous mill’s 
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development, Mr. Verity continued: 

“This dramatic method of opera- 
tion not only has reduced the cost 
of sheet metal adapted to so many 
uses, but it also has greatly im- 
proved the quality of the product 
and immeasurably widened its field 
of usefulness. It has, in fact, proved 
the greatest single accelerator of the 
consumption of sheet metal ever con- 
ceived. The list of uses of this bet- 
ter sheet metal runs to infinity. 

“The continuous method of pro 
duction, now so generally employed, 
has created a large new market for 
massive complicated machinery, and 
has greatly increased the total num- 
ber of men gainfully employed in 
the industry. 

“This despite the contrary claims 


of many statisticians, professional 
economists and wandering theo- 
rists.” 


FINANCIAL 


THIRD QUARTER REPORTS 
SHOWING SOME IMPROVEMENT 


@ FIRST earnings statements from 
steel producers and fabricators cov- 
ering the third quarter reflect the 
improvement in activity which got 
under way early in July. However, 
these gains were insufficient to off- 
set heavy losses in the first six 
months, and few companies appar- 
ently have been able to record a net 
profit for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30. Reports from the larger 
steel producers are expected soon, 
giving a more definite picture of the 
trend. 
+ 
Net loss of $19,065 for third quar- 
ter is reported by Sharon Steel 
Corp., Sharon, Pa., after depreciation 
charges, ete., but exclusive of the 
company’s portion of the losses of 
subsidiary companies, amounting to 
about $23,000. Net loss in the sec- 
ond quarter was $192,006. In the 
third quarter last year there was 
a net profit of $498,570. Net loss for 
the first nine months this year to- 
taled $362,980, against a net profit 
of $1,646,606 in the period in 1937. 
+ 
Interlake Iron Corp., Chicago, re- 
ports a net loss of $452,018 for the 
third quarter, compared with a net 
loss of $294,587 in the second quar- 
ter, and a net profit of $837,371 in 
the third quarter last year. Nine 
months’ net loss totaled $718,339, 
against a net profit of $1,782,408 in 
the period last year. 
+ 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., reports net profit 
of $42,615, equal to 71 cents a share 
on the 6 per cent preferred stock, 
for third quarter. In the nine 
months ended Sept. 30 the company 
had a net profit of $387,051, equiva. 
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Continuous Sheet, Strip 
Mills Built in 15 Years 


(COMPLETE LIST) 


Annual 
capacity 
gross tons 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Butler, Pa. ... tsas6 ae 


Ashland, ers 432,000 

Middletown, O. ... 372,000 
Republic Steel Corp. 

Warren, O. .. 302,000 


Cleveland 840,000 


Carnegie- ae Steel ‘Corp. 


moutm Caeneo, Ti. 2... seen 720,000 

Gary, Ind, .. Sas cies sense w@t0000 

Mc Donald. a. ee te ce eee 300,000 

Gary, Ind. SAE Pe en te . 720,000 

Homestead, Pa. 729,000 

Clairton, Pa. 720,000 

Gary, Ind. Fae 400,000 
Weirton Steel Co. 

Weirton, W. Va. .. 420,000 
Wheeling Steel - orp. 

Steubenville, aa 540,000 
Otis Steel Co, 

Cleveland ee 375,000 
Inland Steel Co. 

Indiana Harbor, Ind. 700,000 

Indiana Harbor, Ind. 320,000 


Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corp. 
Brackenridge, Pa. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Campbell, O. Sabres a8 
Ford Motor Co. 
Dearborn, Mich. 
ee Steel Co. 
sackawanna, N. Y. ...... 
easel Oe | |: 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Boorse. BCR ..5.ises0 
Ecorse, Mich. 
Granite City Steel Co. 
Granite City, Il. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel ‘Corp. 
Pittsburgh ... 
Tennessee Coal, Iron. & RR. Co. 
Fairfield, Ala. oA ts a: A see 


SR ee Fy oF 13,613,500 


ws eee 275,000 
536,000 
500,000 


600,000 
600,000 


720,000 
400,000 


350,000 
800,000 


360,000 





lent to $1.17 a share on common 
stock. 
° 
Third quarter net profit for Rust- 
less Iron & Steel Corp., Baltimore, 
was $18,983, equal to 52 cents on 
preferred shares. A net loss of $33,- 
686 was reported for the second 
quarter this year, and a net profit 
of $199,920 in the September quarter 
last year. In the nine months end- 
ed Sept. 30 the company had a net 
loss of $77,354, against a net profit 
of $574,841 in the period last year. 
+ 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 
O., reports net loss for the third 
quarter amounting to $280,993. A 
net profit of $231,904 was realized 
in the quarter last year. The com- 
pany’s total loss for the nine months 
was $880,268 compared with a net 
profit of $456,862 in the period last 
year. 
+ 
Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, 
Ind., in the third quarter had net 
profit of $192,360, equal to 75 cents 
a common share, against a net profit 
of $156,091 or 57 cents a common 
share in the June quarter, and 
$258,890 or $1.08 a common share 
in the September quarter last year. 
Nine months’ net profit totaled $403,- 
660, or $1.38 on common, compared 
with $793,512 or $3.31 a share in the 
1937 period. 





LABOR 


REPUBLIC APPEALS LABOR 
BOARD ORDER; CHARGES BIAS 


@ REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. last 
week filed in the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals in Philadel- 
phia a petition to review and set 
aside the national labor relations 
board’s new order against the com- 
pany. 

Republic’s appeal asserts the en 
tire order is contrary to evidence, 
is illegal and void and denies com- 
pany and its employes constitutional 
rights of due process of law, free- 
dom of contract and free speech. 

Company’s petition claims that 
when the labor board withdrew its 
original order dated April 8 the case 
was closed and the board has no 
jurisdiction to reopen it. The new 
order, states the petition, is based on 
a “pretended hearing” held Aug. 11, 
before which the board had “made 
up its mind and reached a conclu- 
sion without affording the company 
a hearing as to charges against it. 
That procedure, it claims, denies due 
process of law in violation of the 
constitution. 

Other points in company’s peti- 
tion: Board’s order depriving com- 
pany privilege of meeting with em- 
ployes and discussing with them 
matters relating to employment con- 
ditions, and denial to company offi- 
cials the right to publicly express 
views on labor matters to employes 
is declared an abridgement of free- 
dom of speech. 


Attacks Order To Pay WPA 


Company attacks board’s order di- 
recting it to pay over to WPA and 
similar agencies any amounts which 
may be paid by such agencies to 
strikers in the event reinstatement 
is refused. The company contends 
this is a new principle established by 
the board, that it is contrary to law 
and has no relation to the question 
of effectuating Wagner act policies. 

Republic complains the labor 
board has persistently refused com- 
pany’s request to disclose whether 
board members actually read the 
record of the case and made the 
decision themselves, or whether 
study and preparation of the find- 
ings was left to subordinates. That 
practice, Republic says, has been 
held illegal by the Supreme Court. 

Petition attacks board for in- 
structing company to hire many em- 
ployes guilty of violence and other 
law infractions during the strike. 
Specific objection is made to the fact 
the board instructs rehiring of nine 
men who pleaded guilty to imped- 
ing United States mail. 


Many other objections are con- 
tained in the petition. 
J. A. Voss, Republic’s industrial 
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relations director, commented: 
“Under the order employes who 
went out on strike in 1937 were not 
awarded back pay for the time 
elapsed since the strike. Also the 
board holds again that the com- 
pany’s refusal to sign a contract 
with SWOC is not an unfair labor 
practice. This is a complete justifi- 
cation for the stand taken by the 
company in the spring of 1937. 
“With respect to reinstating for- 
mer employes who went on strike, 
the company’s policy all along has 
been to reinstate these men except 
those guilty of violence or illegal 
acts, as work became available.” 


PRODUCTION 


@STEELWORKS operations last 
week advanced in three centers, de- 
clined in three and were unchanged 
in six. The national rate held at 
51.5 per cent with indications of a 
higher level this week. 


Cleveland—Up 8 points to 64 per 
cent as Republic Steel Corp. added 
two, and National Tube Co., one 
open hearth. Further additions are 
due this week. 


Chicago—Net loss of half-point to 
45 per cent resulted from various 
changes in active capacity last week. 
A leading interest has blown in an- 
other blast furnace, although its in- 
got production is unchanged. An- 
other producer is operating at close 
to 50 per cent. 


Youngstown, O.—Up 6 points to 
57 per cent, with 50 open hearths 
and 13 blast furnaces active. Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. blew in a 
fourth blast furnace Thursday. In- 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Oct. 22 Change 1937 1936 
Pittsburgh ... 39 —1 49 70 
Chicago ..... 4 — 0.5 16 74.5 
Eastern Pa. .. 32 None 17 48 
Youngstown .. 57 6 55 77 
Wheeling .... 54 None 70 92 
Cleveland ... 64 L § 65 79.5 
Buralie ...... 49 None 58 84 
Birmingham . 57 None 64 61.5 
New England . 70 None 65 75 
Cincinnati ... 70 None 66 96 
St. Louis .... 435 — 3 SiG 7 
Detroit 79 + 2 95 100 
Average ... 51.5 None 53 73 


+Not reported. 





dications are the rate will increase 
4 points to 61 per cent this week. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and 
Sharon Steel Corp. each will add an 
open hearth and Carnegie-Illinois 
will increase its bessemer produc- 
tion, and light an additional open 
hearth. 

St. Louis—Loss of one open hearth 
reduced the operating rate 3 points 
to 45.5 per cent. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Unchanged at 
57 per cent with a higher rate ex- 
pected, to meet increased bookings. 

New England—Steady at 70 per 
cent with the same schedule indi- 
cated for this week. 

Pittsburgh—Reductions by several 
producers, said to be temporary, 
caused the rate to drop 1 point to 39 
per cent. 


Wheeling—For the fifth consecu 
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WPA Fifth Largest Employer 





@ All figures are in thousands; those for WPA, 
reported by the bureau of labor statistics, depart- 
ment of labor; others, 
Industrial Conference board. Time: August, 1938 


estimated by National 


tive week production held at 54 per 
cent. 

Buffalo—Production is well bal- 
anced with demand and the rate un- 
changed at 49 per cent. 

Central eastern seaboard—-Firm at 
32 per cent, with some expansion 
scheduled for this week. 

Detroit—Advanced 2 points to 79 
per cent, one producer lighting an 
additional open hearth, giving 100 
per cent operation for the first time 
this year. 

Cincinnati—Held at 70 per cent, 
but lighter volume of orders may 
cause slightly lower rate for this 
week. 


September Foundry 

Equipment Orders Down 
@Foundry equipment orders de 
clined slightly in September, the net 


orders index 78.7 comparing with 
83.3 in August, and 231.8 in Sep 


tember, 1937, according to the 
Foundry Equipment Manufactur- 


ers’ association. Shipments also de- 
clined, the index for September 
standing at 84.2, compared with 89.1 
in August and 235.4 in September, 
1937. 

Unfilled orders index for Septem 
ber was 97.3, against 102.8 in August 
and 347.5 in September, 1937. Three 
months average of gross orders was 
79.1, compared with 73.6 in August 
and 231.2 in September last year. 
Indexes are based on 1922-24 as 100 
per cent. 


Offers Lecture Course 
In Welding Design 


M Cleveland section, American 
Welding society, offers a series of six 
educational lectures on Preparation 
and Interpretation of Drawings for 
Welded Designs, every Tuesday, 
starting Oct. 25, and extending to 
Nov. 29. Lectures will be presented 
by John Kincaid, graduate of Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland, 
and for 25 years associated with A. 
E. Gibson, president, Wellman En 
gineering Co., Cleveland, in the serv 
ice of that company. At present Mr. 
Kineaid is superintendent of the 
Wellman drafting department. Lec 
tures will be given in Bingham Hall, 
Case School of Applied Science, and 
will start at 8 p.m. 


@ Manufacturers’ Association of 
Connecticut, Hartford, Conn., has 
offered independent inventors of 
the state free exhibit space in con- 
nection with its annual meeting 
Nov. 10 at Hotel Taft, New Haven. 
The exhibit is undertaken to bring 
together inventors of practical de- 
vices and manufacturers who de- 
sire to add products to their present 
lines. 
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National Machine Tool Builders 


See Good Business Ahead 


@ A HOPEFUL view of the busi- 
ness outlook was expressed by mem- 
bers of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ association who attended 
the association’s thirty-seventh an- 
nual convention, Hot Springs, Va.. 
Oct. 17-19. Representatives number- 
ing 116, from 61 member companies, 
were present. 

Howard W. Dunbar, retiring presi- 
dent, presented a paper entitled 
“Looking Into the Crystal Ball.” 
Mr. Dunbar, who is vice president 
of the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 
stated that American machine tool 
builders do not want war business; 
the mission of their industry is to 
enrich human life, not to destroy it. 

However, they do believe in pre- 
paredness. This applies to the instal- 
lation in the United States arsenals 
and navy yards of the most up-to- 
date machinery, particularly special 
machines which could not be sup- 
plied quickly in an emergency. 


Cites Need for New Tools 


While according to some people, 
the so-called golden age of growth 
and expansion in the United States 
is over, Mr. Dunbar sees great op- 
portunities for machine tool build- 
ers who intelligently cultivate mar- 
kets created by new inventions and 
obsolescence of equipment. 

He pointed out that for seven 
years industry in general has been 
spending for equipment less than 
enough to take care of normal de- 
preciation; that power companies 
today are not equipped to handle 
the peak loads with which they may 
be faced in the near future; that 
two-thirds of the locomotives are 
more than 20 years old; and the 
trend toward decentralization of in- 
dustry is expanding the market for 
new machine tools. 

Tell Berna, general manager of 
the association, reviewed _ recent 
problems, especially those involved 
in the unusually quick “complete 
eycle” through which the industry 
swung from the peak of April, 1937, 
to the depths of May, 1938, and 
through subsequent improvement. 

Domestic orders now are back to 
the level of December, 1937, and in- 
dications are that substantial orders 
from Great Britain, Russia and 
Japan will continue to come in for 
some time. 

A new development in the foreign 
field, according to Mr. Berna, is the 
prospect for orders from the Ger- 
man government, which is said to be 
seeking avenues of employment to 
absorb workers who have been busy 
on munitions. The government has 
decided to manufacture the “Volks- 
wagon,” an automobile in the low- 
price class, and will look to America 


for the special machinery to carry 
out this project. 

Speaking on the subject, “Men in 
Industry,” Col. Willard Chevalier, 
publisher of Business Week, empha- 
sized that “incentive is the spark 
plug of industry.” He said that in 
thinking of incentives, industrialists 
must take men as they find them, 
and within limits give them what 





Wendell E. Whipp 
Elected president, National Machine Tool 
Builders’ association 


they want to do, which may not al- 
ways be what they should want. 

By the same token, an 80 per cent 
efficient industrial system which is 
understood by the workers actually 
is better than a 100 per cent system 
which they do not understand. The 
familiar term “profit system,” he 
said, is unfortunate, and much 
trouble could be avoided if it was 
called by its real name, which is 
“profit and loss system.” 

In his paper on “Logical Liberal- 





New Officers, Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association 


President 
Wendell E. Whipp, president, Monarch 
Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O. 
First Vice President 
J. E. Lovely, vice president and chief en- 
gineer, Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt. 
Second Vice President 
F. V. Geier, president, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., Cincinnati 
Treasurer 
T. Heberton Doan, president, 
Burt Co., Cleveland. 


Foote- 


New Directors 
Messrs. Lovely, Geier, and Hugo L. Olson, 
president and general manager, Sund- 
strand Machine Tool Co., Rockford, M11. 


ism,’ Louis Ruthenberg, president, 
Servel Inc., blamed many of the 
trials to which industry has been 
subjected upon the fact general en- 
lightenment has not kept pace with 
material progress. Hence, the pres- 
ent age of “isms.” 

It is Mr. Ruthenberg’s opinion 
that industry has been faring rather 
badly lately before the court of pub- 
lic opinion not because it is guilty, 
but because it has been inept in the 
handling of its own case. 

On Tuesday morning Dr. Lionel 
D. Edie, economist and financial 
advisor, addressed the delegates on 
the business cutlook. Despite labor 
uncertainties, restrictions, limita- 
tions on financing, political fears, 
unbalanced theories and emotions, 
government deficits and_ debts, 
and rising taxes, Dr. Edie expressed 
the positive conviction that there 
will be a substantial increase in 
volume of business over the next 
nine months. 


“Don’t Underestimate Upturn” 


This will be generated by unpre- 
cedented government spending, in- 
cluding public works, armament, 
public utilities involved in defense 
of the country, and probably some 
kind of railway rehabilitation un- 
der government sponsorship. 

Dr. Edie predicted that as _ be- 
tween June, 1938, and June, 1939, 
federal reserve index will rise from 
75 to 100 or above, and that from 
Oct. 1, 1938, to June 1, 1939, 3,500,- 
000 automobiles will be built. 

“Don’t underestimate the import- 
ance of the uptrend, just because it 
is artificially generated,” he said. 
“It is a fact that the monetary 
policy of the government—danger- 
ous though it may be—is putting 
cash into peoples’ pockets!” 

Other speakers at this session 
were Henry G. Weaver, director of 
customers’ research staff, General 
Motors Corp., and William J. Kelly, 
president, Machinery and _ Allied 
Products institute. At the formal 
dinner Tuesday evening. Mr. Dun- 
bar presided and the speaker was 
Clifford Anderson, secretary and 
chief counsel, Ncrton Co. 

The closing session Wednesday 
morning was presided over by Wen- 
dell E. Whipp, president, Monarch 
Machine Tool Co., who is the newly 
elected president of the association. 
Speakers at this session were J. Y. 
Scott, executive vice president, Van 
Norman Machine Tool Co., who 
urged and suggested improved meth- 
ods in advertising and sales meth- 
ods; F. O. Hoagland, master 
mechanic, Pratt & Whitney division, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., who covered 
recent developments in standardiza- 
tion, including that of grades of 
surface finish; and Col. George T. 
Buckingham, of the firm of Defrees, 
Buckingham, Jones & Hoffman, 
who gave an address on “Current 
Legal Trends and the Machine Tool 
Industry.” 
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Sheet Metal Distributors Urge Return 


To Former Basing Point Structure 


@ WHILE merchandising _prob- 
lems dominated discussion at the 
joint convention of the National 
Wholesale Hardware association 
and American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ association in Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 17-20, the general pro- 
gram was rounded out with atten- 
tion to managerial, legislative and 
economic questions. 

For the Wholesale association it 
was the forty-fourth annual meet- 
ing, and for the Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation, the seventy-seventh semi- 
annual meeting. The National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet Metal Distributors, 
an auxiliary of the Wholesale asso- 
ciation, also was in session. About 
1700, representing these groups, 
registered. 

The sheet metal distributors went 
on record urging restoration of the 
basing point structure relating to 
their products as it existed early 
this year. They also adopted a reso- 
lution requesting mills to revise lists 
of distributors, stating that a num- 
ber are receiving distributors’ dis- 
counts who are not entitled to them, 
imposing a_ serious competitive 
handicap. 

In addressing the _ distributors, 
Norman W. Foy, general manager 
in charge of sales, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, stated that a more 
equitable relationship between costs 
of production and prices is essential, 
and with the solution of this will 
come relief from some other diffi- 
culties facing the industry. 

He contrasted the sharp increases 
in wages, taxes and virtually every 
other element in steelmaking with 
“prices which have spelled heavy 
loss for much of the industry this 
year, and which even our increasing 
volume cannot convert into profit.” 


Steel’s Major Problem 


Mr. Foy said one major problem 
is in keeping abreast of demands 
made upon the industry by users 
who are constantly presenting new 
requirements, though the tonnage 
offered may be relatively small. He 
referred to the expense incurred in 
this, and expressed the belief that 
careful examination would indicate 
the number of types of steel could 
be reduced considerably without any 
handicap to fabricators and users, 
and with the benefit of all. New 
capital is needed from time to time 
to keep plants up to date and pro- 
vide funds for research, while the 
average of earnings for the industry 
since 1930 has been about 1.5 per 
cent. 

The wage and hour law will have 
to be clarified before members can 
proceed with certainty in compiy- 
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ing, said George A. Fernley, secre- 
tary and treasurer, Wholesale asso- 
ciation, in addressing that group. 
However, there is every indication 
that an industry committee for the 
trade will not be appointed for 
some time. He suggested that mean- 
while distributors whose employes 
are subject to the act should com. 
ply with basic provisions. 

Mr. Fernley stated approximately 
85 manufacturers of hardware and 
kindred lines now are making use 
of the Miller-Tydings act and state 
fair trade laws for the maintenance 





Officers Elected by 
Hardware Associations 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
President 
H. B. Wilson, Mathias Kleine & Sons, 
Chicago 
Vice Presidents 
Richard Harte, Ames Baldwin Wyoming 
Co., Parkersburg, W. Va.; A. Barth, Sar- 
gent & Co., New Haven, Conn.; N. J. 
Clarke, vice president, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Charles F. Rockwell, 342 Madison ay- 
enue, New York 
Executive Committee 
S. T. Olin, Western Cartridge Co., East 
Alton, Ill., chairman; G, E. Dresser, Car- 
borundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
A. L. Hager, Hainze Mfg. Co., St. Louis; 
J. S. Tomajan, Washburn Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 


NATIONAL WHOLESALE HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION 
President 
Mark Lyons, McGowin-Lyons Hardware 
& Supply Co., Mobile, Ala. 
Vice Presidents 
Charles H. Black, Seattle Hardware Co., 
Seattle; W. W. French, Moore-Handley 
Hardware Co., Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. 
Howe, J. M. & L. A. Osborn Co., Cleveland 
Executive Committee 
H. A. Hoeynck, Simmons. Hardware Co., 
St. Louis; Glenn E,. Jennings, Wright & 
Wilhelmy Co., Omaha 





of resale prices on their branded or 
trade-marked articles. 

He warned members that the un- 
distributed profits tax, which has 
been modified, might again be pro- 
posed in its original, stringent form 
at the next session of congress. 

Shannon’ Crandall, California 
Hardware Co., Los Angeles, presi 
dent of the Wholesale association, 
described taxes as the “nation’s No. 
1 problem.” He warned distributors 
that eventually this burden might 
raise prices so high consumers will 


revolt and force new and cheaper 
forms of distributicn. 

Stressing the importance of better 
co-operation between government 
and business, Robert G. Thompson, 
Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
president of the Manufacturers as 
sociation, approved round-table dis- 
cussions between representatives of 
business and government. However, 
such conferences will not yield re- 
sults, he said, if they consist merely 
of summoning business men_ to 
Washington to inform them of ac- 
tion already determined upon. 

Dr. Neil Carothers, professor of 
economics and dean of the college 
of business administration, Lehigh 
university, Bethlehem, Pa., toid the 
manufacturers that the country is 
in position to go ahead to better 
business. There is a heavy poten- 
tial replacement demand and a 
great accumulation of idle capital. 
Recovery will come despite mistakes 
by the government, he said. 

A. O. Eberhart, special assistant 
administrator, federal housing ad- 
ministration, Washington, urged dis- 
tributors to form local groups with 
other sellers of building materials 
to promote housing construction. 


Favors Fair Trade Laws 


Laurence A. Janney, attorney, 
New York, discussing trademark 
legislation, favored fair-trade laws 
as they exist in 43 states, but strong- 
ly opposed compulsory registration 
of trademarks, as now being con 
sidered in various states. 

Leila M. Blomfield, writer and 
lecturer, New York, and a native of 
New Zealand, traced the trend of 
“new deal” legislation in New Zea- 
land over the past two decades, 
pointing out parallels with recent 
political developments in this coun- 
try. New Zealand, she said, is now 
under socialistic form of govern- 
ment, with economic conditions de 
cidedly unfavorable. 


Frank Farmer Heads 
Engineering Foundation 


@ Frank Malcolm Farmer, vice 
president and chief engineer, Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories, New 
York, has been re-elected chairman 
of the Engineering Foundation, re- 
search organization of the major na- 
tional engineering’ societies, for 
1938-39. 

George E. Beggs, professor of 
civil engineering, Princeton univer- 
sity, was elected vice chairman. J. H. 
R. Arms will continue as secretary 
and Otis E. Hovey as director. Ex- 
ecutive committee is headed by Mr. 
Farmer. Other members are A. L. 
J. Queneau, metallurgist, United 
States Steel Corp., New York; Prof. 
W. I. Slichter, Columbia university; 
K. H. Condit, National Industrial 
Conference board, New York, and 
Professor Beggs. 
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WASHINGTON 
BB INQUIRIES to Elmer F. An- 
drews, administrator of the hours 
and wages law, indicate industry as 
a whole still does not understand 
that anyone doing an _ interstate 
business is subject to that law. They 
must pay a minimum of 25 cents an 
hour and work not over 44 hours a 
week. 

It was estimated last week by 
Mr. Andrews’ office that approxi- 
mately 11,000,000 persons are work- 
ing in industry in interstate com- 
merce; that about 1,500,000 will be 
affected by the hours provision, and 
750,000 by the wage provision. 

Andrews explained at a press con- 
ference last week that firms oper- 
ating in interstate commerce will 
be required to keep wages and 
hours records. He said no set form 
would be required, but records must 
be available to his division if called 
for. 

The advice he sent to manufac- 
turers and business men was that if 
they are in doubt, they should com- 
ply with the law. 


Expect Wages-Hours Staff of 1000 


According to the administrator 
last week he had only 80 persons on 
his staff and he figured that on Oct. 
24, when the law goes in effect, he 
will have 30 in the field. This is only 
a skeleton organization, as he ex- 
pects eventually to have at least 
1000 working in his division. 

Andrews issued a number of inter- 
pretative statements. One involved 
exemptions for apprentices, learn- 
ers, handicapped persons and mes- 
sengers. A regulation has been is- 
sued providing that until Feb. 1, 
1939, apprentices, as defined in the 
rules and regulations, may be em- 
ployed at a rate less than the mini- 
mum wage, and for the length of 
time specified in written agreements. 
Also, Mr. Andrews has made public 
the fact that temporary certificates 
of exemption have been issued for 
handicapped workers and wage 
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rates less than the minimum under 
the law. This regulation also is ef 
fective only until Feb. 1. 


ASKS ELEVATED HIGHWAYS 
TO SOLVE TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


Greatest need today in highway 
building is to construct express high- 
ways that will carry motor traffic 
through congested centers, V. G. 
Iden, secretary, American Institute 
of Steel Construction Inc., told the 
conference here last week called 
jointly by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and the 
Construction League of the United 
States. 

Mr. Iden talked on city building 
to meet traffic needs. He made a 
plea for elevated highways and 
pointed out that where these have 
been constructed they have proved 
useful and efficient. 

“The solution,” he 
practical that we, as builders, should 
be ashamed of ourselves for hav- 
ing neglected our duty so long. The 
situation demands an advocate cap 
able of getting tangible results.” 

Mr. Iden told the conference that 
“a few of us have already begun 
to give this matter some thought. 
The manufacturers of automobiles 
are keenly alive to it, because city 
congestion is threatening to curtail 
their markets for automobiles; the 
petroleum industry for the same rea- 
son. The construction industry 
should give it careful study because 
it means a volume of work the like 
of which could only be equaled by 


said, “is so 


our skyscraper-building era. 
“The American Road _ Builders’ 


association has created a standing 
committee on elevated highways, 
serving on which are municipal en- 
gineers in several of our leading 


SsnGTOR 


This committee is endeavor 
ing to collate the developing data 
relating to the construction of ele 


cities. 


vated highways. This data is not 
inconsiderable. We expect it will in- 
crease in importance during the next 
few years. 

“But this question is not one that 
interests only the road builder and 
the highway engineer. It is dis 
tinctly a problem for the architect 
and the engineer who has heretofore 
concerned himself only with the 
building of cities. 

“The internal combustion engine 
is definitely forcing a new concep 
tion of living, and compelling us to 
reconsider the plans for our munici- 
pal areas. It is forcing upon us a 
new form of housing for our cities. 
All architects should be stimulated 
to make a new effort and inspired 
to a new design. Their opportunities 
will be legion once they have 
grasped the significance of this new 
day of motor transportation.” 


Must Start Flow of Investment 


Importance to employment and re 
covery of opening the flow of pri 
vate investment funds into indus 
trial building and equipment, com 
mercial building, public utility con 
struction and other forms of private 
capital goods’ production was 
stressed by John W. O'Leary, chail 
man of the executive committee of 
the national chamber. 

“During the active period prior to 
1931 there were employed, directly 
and indirectly, between 3,250,000 and 
3,500,000 men in providing private 
structures and equipment for vari 
ous forms of non-residential con- 
struction,” he said. 

“During these years some $5,000, 
000,000 annually of new financing, 
exclusive of all government, foreign 
and refunding issues and those of 
investment trusts, flowed into this 
non-residential construction and 
equipment market. This compares 
with the expenditure for residential 
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building of some $3,800,000,000 dur- 
ing these same active years which 
provided yearly direct and indirect 
employment for some _ 2,000,000 
men.” 

A return to the construction vol- 
ume of the post-war recovery period 
of 1922-1924 is visualized as attain- 
able within the next five years by 
Thomas E. Holden, vice president, 
Fk. W. Dodge Corp., and president 
of the New York Building congress. 

“The construction industry is now 
in a new recovery cycle,” he said. 
“While the more spectacular phase 
of the current upturn is a new fed- 
eral public works program, there is 
going on at the same time a revival 
of private building activity. The 
latest recession has cost the country 
something, but it is a good thing to 
get past the over-optimism of the 
first recovery wave and the custom- 
ary excessive pessimism of the first 
set-back. 

“While we do not now see on the 
horizon any such extraordinary com- 
bination of circumstances as those 
which produced the great 1925-1929 
building boom, it does look today 
as if volumes equal to those of 1922, 
1923, and 1924, healthy post-war re- 
covery years, may be attainable 
within the next five years, unless 
prevented by international condi- 
tions beyond the control of the peo- 
ple of the United States.” 


ROPER OPTIMISTIC AS 
BUSINESS INDEXES RISE 

Secretary of Commerce Roper last 
week declared: “As automobile 
schedules are translated into actual 
manufacturing operations the ef- 
fect on steel and many other re- 
lated industries will be more pro- 
nounced.” 

Mr. Roper said reports on business 
conditions reaching his department 
from various sections show a ris- 
ing trend: 

“It is very gratifying,” he said, 
“that industry is showing evidence 
of taking up the slack in unemploy- 
ment and moving to higher ground. 

“The resumption of production 
schedules by the automobile indus- 
try is an outstanding illustration of 
this trend to a gradual broadening 
of the recovery base. This increased 
activity is prompted by the flow of 
a large volume of orders which is 
more in evidence than in many re- 
cent months. It thus reflects the in- 
creased purchasing power of the 
people. Increased employment and 
demands for raw materials in the 
automobile industry will have im- 
plications among other industries 
and _ services, including wholesale 
and retail trade, so that the social 
and economic effect will be multi- 
plied many times. 

“There is more than one encourag- 
ing aspect of this development. It 
not only opens opportunities for self- 
reliance through private employ- 


’ 
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ment but lessens the relief respon- 
sibility of the federal government 
and opens the way to an improved 
budget situation. 

“The upward movement is pro- 
ceeding along the most desirable 
lines in that it is both gradual and 
general without the tendency to 
boom proportions. Thus maintained, 
the country will build a safer and 
more enduring prosperity on firmer 
foundations. Improvement is also 
showing itself in other important 
lines, including the glass and paper 
industries. In the case of lumber, 
the improvement in construction 
has resulted in new business at- 
taining a balance with production. 
Building permits are far ahead of 
last year in most important centers. 
In New York, for example, building 
plans filed in September amounted 
to 24 million dollars, compared with 
14 million dollars in the same month 
last year.” 


COURT DENIES PETITION 
ATTACKING FTC RULING 


The first case under the Robinson- 
Patman act has reached the United 
States Supreme Court. The case 
deals with the antibrokerage provi- 
sion and not the act’s constitution 
ality. 

The Supreme Court last week de- 
nied the petition attacking the fed- 
eral trade commission construction 
of the antibrokerage provision. The 
Biddle Purchasing Co., New York, 
and other firms appealed from a rul- 
ing of the commission and lower 
courts directing the Biddle company 
to stop receiving commissions from 
sellers and crediting them to per- 
sons buying through it. 

The company, which created a 
market information and purchasing 
service, contracts with sellers of 
commodities to dispose of their 
products. Persons who buy from 
the Biddle company are credited 
with brokerage against fees. The 
trade commission held the Biddle 
company charges fees from sellers 
to which it is entitled against the 
fees from buyers. 


MONOPOLY COMMITTEE 
STUDIES PROCEDURE 


Executive committee of the na- 
tional economic committee investi- 
gating the monopoly situation has 
been authorized to prepare a report 
upon procedure on the conduct of 
hearings which are to begin on 
Nov. 14. 

As this is written, no definite 
agenda has been prepared for the 
hearings but it is reported no one 
industry will be taken up, the early 
hearings being devoted to the gen- 
eral situation. 

There are always rumors about 
the work of this committee, but a 
well-informed high government offi- 
cial told the writer that information 
is being circulated that the commit- 


tee will really go into action at the 
hearings. 

Senator O’Mahoney, committee 
chairman, stated last week that al- 
though work has not progressed far 
the committee will, nevertheless, 
make a report to congress in Janu- 
ary. He indicated the report will in- 
clude some kind of legislative rec- 
ommendations. 

Steel and allied industries are, of 
course, interested in the patent in- 
vestigation. Last week, committees 
representing the American Bar as- 
sociation and the American Patent 
Law association, accompanied by 
Commissioner of Patents Conway P. 
Coe, called on Senators O’Mahoney 
and King to express their desire to 
co-operate with the economic com- 
mittee. At the time of the visit, let- 
ters from Frank J. Hogan, presi- 
dent, American Bar association, and 
W. B. Kerkam, president of the 
Patent Law association, were hand- 
ed to Senator O’Mahoney making 
the offer of co-operation. 


PERKINS SAYS STEEL WAGE 
RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 


Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins announced at press conference 
last Friday that the public contracts 
board had made minimum wage rec- 
ommendations for employes in the 
steel industry coming under Walsh- 
Healey law. 

Miss Perkins said she did not 
know if board’s recommendations 
would be made public before she 
sets minima. She also stated that 
she was not sure whether tentative 
findings have to be made public be- 
fore final wage is set. 

Other officials in the labor depart- 
ment, refusing to be quoted, said 
Miss Perkins was in error in her 
statement. They said final recom- 
mendations have not yet been made 
but that L. Metcalfe Walling, Walsh- 
Healey administrator, is going over 
the recommendations with the labor 
department solicitor with hope rec- 
ommendations will be made to Miss 
Perkins early next week. 


GOVERNMENT STEEL BUYING 


During the week ended Oct. 15, 
the various government. depart- 
ments purchased $219,661.42 worth 
of iron, steel and their products 
under the Walsh-Healey act. 

The items included: Elastic Stop 
Nut Corp., Elizabeth, N. J., $11,- 
283.64; Sucs, Trujillo & Subina, S. 
en C., Ponce, P. R., $20,426.24; May- 
steel Products Inc., Mayville, Wis., 
$26,250.00; Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, 
Pa., $19,177.80; Truscon Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., $15,024.21; 
Rosslyn Steel & Cement Co., Wash- 
ington, $38,567.83; Chas. Class & 
Son, Baltimore, Md., $21,288.00; 
Standard Automotive Supply Co. 
Inc., Washington, $13,051.00; and 


Latrobe Electric Steel Co., New 
York, $54,592.70. 
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1500 Foremen at 
Convention 


@ THOROUGH revision of the na- 
tional labor relations act was called 
for by P. W. Litchfield, president, 
Gocdyear Tire & Rubber Co., speak- 
ing before the fifteenth annual con- 
vention, National Association of 
Foremen, Akron, O., Oct. 14-16. 
More than 1500 plant and person- 
nel executives, many from the steel 
and metalworking industries, at- 
tended the convention sessions. 

Three fundamental improvements 
were recommended by Mr. Litchfield 
to inject into the act the “essential 
fairness it needs to make it work- 
able.” These were: 

To give the employer the right to 
petition the national labor relations 
board for the designation of a bar- 
gaining unit. 

To permit an immediate appeal 
to the courts from questionable 
designations of bargaining agencies. 

To provide for an appeal to the 
courts not only on questions of law 
but on questions of fact. 

Great Britain enjoys comparative 
industrial peace, said J. A. Voss, in- 
dustrial relations director, Republic 
Steel Corp., because of its “self- 
government in industry ... The 
government stands cn the sidelines 
and lets employer and employe work 
out their problems.” 

Peace has been made possible by 
the body of laws which have been 
passed over the years and by the 
average Englishman’s respect for 
the orderly processes of govern- 
ment, Mr. Voss declared. 

“Great Britain has no law which 
compels any employer to deal with 
a labor unicn. 

“England has no labor boards, as 
it is felt their presence stimulates 
labor disputes.” 

Other speakers expressed alarm 


over the mounting tax burden, 
pleaded for preservation of the 
American system of free enterprise, 
continued the discussion of labor 
and personnel problems. Delegates 
visited a number of Akron industrial 
plants during the three-day meet- 
ing. 

F. J. Schaeffer, Republic Steel 
Corp., was elected president to suc- 
ceed H. G. Evans, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. Mr. Evans was named 
secretary. 

A. C. Horrocks, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., was elected executive 
vice president, and Edwin Seving, 
Sidney Machinery Co., Sidney, O., 
was re-elected treasurer. 

Directors elected include: E. W. 
Myers, Frigidaire division, General 
Motors Corp., Dayton, O.; Fred 
Clapper, Kalamazoo Stove & Fur- 
nace Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; J. E. 
Blose, Robbins & Myers Inc., Spring: 
field, O.; C. L. Murchison, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O.; C. S. Coler, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa.; William Edge- 
combe, Continental Steel Corp., 
Kokomo, Ind.; W. F. Long, Galion 
Iron Works, Galion, O.; A. M. Deg- 
ner, Surface Combustion Co., To 
ledo, O. 


3.6 Per Cent Decline in 
Carloadings Forecast 


@ Estimated fourth quarter freight 
car requirements will be 5,318,986, 
compared with 5,516,292 last year, 
according to the regional shippers 
advisory boards. 

Iron and steel will require 268,963 
cars, the board estimates. This 
compares with actual loadings of 
290,734 in the fourth quarter, 1937, 
a decrease of 7.5 per cent. Coal 
and coke are estimated to require 
1,948,482, against an actual 1,958, 
O81. Ore and concentrates are fig 
ured at 215,644, compared with 268, 
0983, a decrease of 19.7 per cent. 


Tool Engineers 
Review Progress 


@ MEMBERS of the American So 
ciety of Tool Engineers held thei 
semiannual meeting at Hotel Wil 
liam Penn, Pittsburgh, Oct. 14-15 
About 300 went on the four inspec 
tion trips which included visits to 
the plants of the Westinghouse Elec 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Mesta Machine Co., and Car 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Home 
stead, Pa.; Aluminum Co. of Amer 
ica, New Kensington, Pa.; Mellon 
institute, Pittsburgh, and _ Firth 
Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 

The business session was _ held 
Friday evening after dinner. Mayo) 
Scully, Pittsburgh, welcomed 500 
members and guests on behalf of 
the city, and Walter Wagner, na 
tional president, outlined the work 
of the society since the annual 
meeting last March. Officers’ and 
committee reports were presented, 
following which J. H. Van Deventer, 
editor, Iron Age, spoke on the im 
portance of tool engineers and de 
signers in the econcmic system. 

Referring to the national debt, 
Mr. Van Deventer showed how it 
might be overcome by the creation 
of new wealth. He also outlined con 
ditions in the steel industry, giving 
his reasons for expecting marked 
improvement in steel in the coming 
year. 

Dr. L. W. Chubb, Westinghouse’s 
director of research was_ the 
speaker at the technical session 
Saturday morning. He _ outlined 
means whereby industry could prog 
ress through practical use of the 
results of research. Dr. Chubb cited 
numerous examples where the prod 
ucts of research had advanced in 
dustrial profits and created bette) 
management and labor conditions, 
benefiting all of industry. 





Tool 


Engineers Visit Industrial Plants 





@ Visits to several industrial plants were included in the program for the American Society of Tool Engineers, 
meeting recently in Pittsburgh. Here a group is shown at East Pittsburgh works, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
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How does he do it ? 
Skill and Experience 
tell the Story. 
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| ‘0 do anything well requires skill and expert- 

ence. This is particularly true in the manu- 
facture of wire. For wire must be made with the 
greatest accuracy and care or costly production 
troubles will result and profits suffer. In our 
more than 100 vears of wire manufacturing, the 
number of products made from wire has grown 
tremendously. kach new wire product presents 
its own particular wire problem and we have 
been assisting manufacturers to work out these 
problems for years. 

(American Quality Wire has the quality and 
uniformity necessary for economical, trouble- 
free production. This quality and uniformity 1s 
the result of careful checks by our laboratories 
and skilled craftsmen at every stage of the wire 
making procedure. If you make one or many 
products from wire you can get the finest results 
by using American Quality Wire. 

Our plants are strategically located so that 
vou are able to get wire in any quantity to meet 
your schedule of production. And our Sales 
Department will be glad to assist you at all 
times with any wire problems you may have. 


Premier Spring Wire Weaving Wire - Pin Wire - Bolt, 
Rivet and Screw Wire Broom and Brush Wire ~- Pinion 
Wire Basic and Bessemer Screw Stock + Premier Tested 
Welding Wire Flat Nut Stock Hair Pin Wire ~- Mattress 
Wire Music Spring Wire Piano Wire - Amercut Cold 
Finished Steel Bars Pump Rod Bars + Wool Wire + Wire 
Kods Also U-S-S Stainless and Heat Resisting Wires. 
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DETROIT 
@ GOOD NEWS $sstill percolates 
through the motor industry and last 
week saw further fuel added to the 
prosperity fire which already is blaz- 
ing merrily. This was the announce- 
ment from General Motors that 35,- 
000 additional men would be re- 
turned to work in the corporation’s 
plants in the next two weeks, that 
10 per cent pay cuts made last 
spring would be restored to salaried 
workers Nov. 1, that a flood of re- 
tail orders is bolstering the produc- 
tion outlook, that the various divi- 
sions would again build up substan- 
tial inventories in excess of retail 
demand this winter. 

Rehiring of former workers will 
bring GM payrolls up to 165,000. 
Buick, Chevrolet and Fisher Body 
in Flint, Mich., will step up working 
forces by 5700; Lansing plants will 
add 1400; Bay City several hun- 
dred; and in Pontiac about 2000. 


Chrysler Corp. is now in process 
of bringing back about 8000 former 
workers to their jobs. 


Silences 32-Hour Week Demand 


This re-employment news’ was 
nicely timed with the current “sales 
make jobs” crusade under way in 
Detroit. Further than that, the 
wholesale rehiring probably will 
silence union demands for the 32- 
hour week which, after all, was only 
a smokescreen to cover up new 
seniority demands. 

As a matter of fact Homer Mar- 
tin, UAW president, has endorsed 
the short week only in periods of 
slack employment. Some of the 
more effervescent locals in the un- 
ion simply caught up the cry and 
tried to push the _ proposition 
through, without any success. In 
rehiring 8000 men, Chrysler, for ex- 
ample, made it plain that in no 
sense could the company be con- 
sidered as committed to the 32-hour 
week. 

All in all, last week in Detroit 
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was a hectic one, with 20,000 visitors 
on hand for the National Metal 
congress, district managers for 
Ford in town for a preview of the 
new Ford lines, and on top of this 
the flurry which always attends 
an upward surge in automobile pro- 
duction. Hard on the heels of these 
developments came the word that 


steel companies had canceled all 
price concessions on flat-rolled ma 
terial and were booking business 
after Wednesday only at the pub- 
lished price prevailing three weeks 
ago. 

Already the optimists are predict- 
ing a 4,000,000-car year for 1939, 
which at this stage looks very doubt- 
ful, in view of the fact that 1938 
will do well to reach 2,500,000. <A 
60 per cent improvement just doesn’t 
appear to be in the cards. A con- 
servative estimate, even taking into 
consideration current enthusiasm, 
would be 3,200,000 for 1939. 

Buick officials are still steamed 





Wheels Hold Their Course Automatically 
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@ Swaybar, or as Hudson calls it, autopoise control, is a new feature on the 


front end suspension of its 1939 models. 


Murray Northrup, chief engineer of 


Hudson, points to the connecting rod between the horizontal bar and the 


mounting on the wheel spindle. 


The attachment point is located so that as 


soon as anything turns the wheel from the straight-ahead position, the bar 
is twisted like a spring and tends to pull the wheel back to center again 





up over the outlook for sales, es- 
pecially after noting that retail de- 
liveries in the first ten days of 
October totaled 5197 units, the best 
they have been for this period in a 
decade. Unfilled orders are still 
over 12,000 and assemblies are only 
a shade ahead of retail deliveries. 
Schedules call for building 21,000 
Buicks in October and 24,400 in No- 
vember, although the latter figure 
is subject to revision. 


@ DE SOTO has officially announced 
the installation of two new lines of 
fender presses in its stamping plant 
here, as one part of an expansion 
program which involves 44 new 
presses of various sizes. It is es- 
timated that daily volume of sheet 
metal handled by the plant has been 
increased one-third by the additional 
fabricating equipment. 

The fender lines include eight 
new presses, each capable of exert- 
ing 250 tons pressure. Both front 
and rear fenders are formed on these 
lines. One of the largest units, 
used on rear fenders, is a double- 
crank toggle press with a bed 109 
inches wide and 72 inches front to 
back. Weighing over 175 tons, it 
provides up to 625 tons pressure. 


Install Automatic Sheet Feeders 


Two new automatic sheet feeders 
have been placed in front of press 
lines to feed blanks to workmen. 
The feeders are set in power-driv- 
en cradle reels which hold coils 
weighing up to 10 tons. The coils 
feed through a hydraulic roller, lev- 
eler and feed rolls, all of which are 
synchronized with the first press 
in the line so that material is sup- 
plied just as fast as it is needed. 

For stamping upper and lower 
radiator shells, a new double-crank 
blanking press has been installed, 
with bed 124 inches wide by 80 
inches deep, and rated at 250-ton 
pressure, 

In passing it is interesting to note 
that the total number of parts han- 
dled in the De Soto stamping divi- 
sion this year is 374, an apprecia- 
ble increase over last year. 

There is reported to be a_ fair 
stamping contract coming up in con- 
nection with the new Hupmobile 
cars. It will be recalled tools and 
dies for the new small Hupps were 
purchased from the Cord Corp., 
and while a number of changes have 
been effected, the dies themselves 
are in storage at a Salem, O., plant 
and in certain plants in Indiana. 
How soon Hupp will be ready to re- 
lease parts on these dies probably 
will be determined by how soon 
sufficient funds can be made avail- 
able to finance the work. It may 
be a month or two before produc- 
tion can be started. 

Some of the local tool and die 
shops are becoming = genuinely 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 


alarmed over the evaporation of 
new model die work, much of which 
has gone to plants outside Michi- 
gan, a large amount going to Phila- 
delphia. For example, one tool and 
die concern here quoted on $1,250,- 
009 worth of dies on new model pro- 
grams and ended up with only $2000 
of actual business. While this is not 
typical, a good many of the larger 
die shops have met serious curtail- 
ment in their 1939 model programs, 
and the bulk of tool and die activi- 
ty has been confined to the smaller 
shops. 

Some of the larger die companies 
are beginning to wonder whether 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 


1936 1937 1938 

Jan. 377,244 399,186 227,130 
eee 300,810 383,900 202,589 
March 438,943 519,022 238,598 
April..... 827,625 553,231 238,133 
May.... 180,518 540,377 210,183 
June 169,368 521,158 189,399 
July 451,206 456,909 150,444 
ae 275,934 405,072 96,936 
8 mos. 3,321,648 3,778,850 1,553,412 
Sept. 139,820 175,630 *90,000 
Oct. 230,049 337,979 ath as 
NOV. . . 405,799 376,629 

Dec. 518,958 347,349 

Yea! 4,616,274 75,016,437 

Estimated. +Revised. 


Estimated by Ward’s Reports. 
Week ended 


Sept. 24 : ny se bid bee. re 
Oct. 1 ; hain es .. 20,405 
Oct. 8 sss “4,000 
Oct. 15 , : Seen ereha tp 50,540 
Oct. 22 : : : 68,360 


Week Ended 
Oct. 22 Oct. 15 


General Motors 31,925 21,020 
Chrysler 15,000 11,000 
Ford . 12,850 4,075 
All Others Teer 8,585 7,940 





the major die programs are ever 
going to come back to local sup- 
pliers, one interest even going so 
far as to dispose of diemaking 
equipment to concentrate on the 
manufacture of a single specialty 
item. , 

The answer appears to be the high 
labor rates which local plants are 
forced to pay diemakers. It used to 
be that a local die shop paying $1.35 
per hour could complete a job pro- 
portionately faster and better than 
the out-state shop paying possibly 
90 cents per hour. 

In fact, a few years ago, a set of 
dies shaped up by a company out- 
side of Detroit was so inferior that 
the entire job had to be transferred 
to a local diemaker before the dies 
could be made suitable for produc- 
tion purposes. Now, however, the 
situation has changed and it is re- 
ported that many of the outside die 





shops can turn out work compara- 
ble to that of Detroit diemakers, 
and with their advantage of 40 cents 


‘or more in hourly labor rates can 


underbid local shops, notwithstand- 
ing the higher freight charges in- 
volved. 


@ AMONG recent labor stories 
heard around this locality, the fol- 
lowing is worth repeating: Homer 
Martin, UAW president, has looked 
favorably (so the rumor goes) on 
the proposition of seceding his or- 
ganization from the CIO and setting 
up an independent automobile labo 
organization. It would be headed 
by Martin and a board of three ad- 
visors, the latter to be selected, one 
by each of the three major auto- 
mobile companies. This board of 
four would have supreme authority 
in examining and settling disputes, 
and automobile companies would 
co-operate wholeheartedly with this 
board. Whether the plan can be 
swung or not depends of course on 
how strong the Martin following 
in the UAW actually is. It is gen- 
erally believed that Martin controls 
a majority of the UAW membership. 


Companies Respect Martin 


There is this to be said for the 
proposal: Most automobile com.- 
panies are inclined to respect Mar- 
tin, and believe that he is sincere 
and idealistically interested in the 
union movement. There are many 
in the UAW with whom automobile 
companies would prefer not to have 
dealings, but with Martin at the 
controls, the feeling is that a sane 
and peaceful settlement of labor 
grievances can be effected. 


@ TRUCK, bus and trailer manu- 
facturers are studying the applica- 
bility of the new Magalloy series of 
magnesium alloys which Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Corp. and its 
affiliate, Magnesium Fabricators 
Inc., Adrian, Mich., are offering to 
the trade. Recent developments 
have lowered the cost of these al- 
loys and their advantages in per- 
mitting increased payloads, better 
fuel economy and reduced wear 
should prove attractive in the com- 
mercial vehicle field. The Magalloy 
materials also are finding some use 
in small hand tools used continu- 
ously in production or maintenance 
work. 

Retail prices on new models are 
universally lower, with the reduc- 
tions amounting to about 5 per cent, 
in some cases less and in Some more. 
This brings the level of car prices 
back about where it was before the 
increases in prices were effected at 
automobile show time last year. In 
most cases, however, prices are still 
above the level of the first half of 
1937. However, many accessories are 
now included in the list price. 
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TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING 


DESIGN 





AN D 


SERVICE 


FEATURES 








BEARING HAS AMPLE CAPACITY 
FOR HEAVY DUTY 


Carries High Radial Loads 


IGH radial load capacity of the new 
Torrington Needle Bearing — the 
result of its many linear inches of contact 
permits its use in heavy-duty rotating 
or oscillating applications. Kor extremely 
severe service, such as the valve rocker 
arm illustrated, extra capacity is pro 
vided by increasing the depth ot Case 1n 
the hardened retaining shell which serves 
as the outer bearing race. 

With the Needle Bearing, all the ad 
vantages of full anti-friction construc 
tion can be obtained at little more than 
the cost of an ordinary bushing. The 
bearing itself is low in unit cost, and its 
use effects additional economies in hous 
ing design and in assembly. Because ot 
its long axis and small diameter, the 
bearing can be mounted in a housing ot 
simple and economical design. Moreover, 
its compact, “wif construction enables it 
to be easily pressed into position in the 
housing an important advantage in 


production-linc assembly. 
Ease of Lubrication 


The same hardened retaining shell which 
forms the outer race and holds the needle 
rollers in a compact unit serves also as 
a reservoir for lubricant. Its turned-in 
lips hold a supply of oil or grease suffi 
cient for long periods of operation. The 
shaft rotates constantly on a continuous 
film of lubricant, eliminating the metal 
to-metal contact which causes wear and 
friction. 


Manutacturers interested in utilizing 
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EXTRA-CAPACITY TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS IN A VALVE ROCKER ARM 
—A TYPICAL ILLUSTRATION OF THEIR USE IN EXTREMELY SEVERE SERVICE 








the advantages of this new bearing in 


their products are invited to consult the 


Torrington Engineering Department. 
Its long experienc n the lay ng out of 
bearing applications is at your disposal. 


further information is conta ned in 


the Torrington Needle Bearing Catalog, 
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MEN or INDUSTRY 





@ V. A. JEVON, since April 1 dis- 
trict sales manager at Baltimore, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., has 
been appointed assistant to the vice 
president in charge of sales, with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. He has 
been succeeded in his former posi- 
tion by Henry R. Dorney, hereto- 
fore assistant district sales man 
ager. 

William Miller, former manager, 
strip-sheet sales department, Pitts- 
burgh, has been named district sales 
manager at Detroit succeeding Wal- 
ter J. Bothwell, who has been trans- 
ferred to Pittsburgh to become man- 
ager of the bureau of standardiza- 
tion, a new department. Charles M. 
Merritt and Walter S. Fischley, of 
the Detroit office, have been ap- 
pointed assistant district sales man- 
agers. 

R. J. Stayman has been made 
manager of warehouse sales, with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. H. B. 
Royer, who has been manager of 
the corporation’s warehouse at Long 
Island City, N. Y., has been trans- 
ferred to Pittsburgh as manager of 
warehouse operations. 

Park B. Turner, recently a mem- 
ber of Turner, Gill & Crouter, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed 
special representative of the east- 
ern offices, which include Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia. He will have head- 
quarters in New York. 

William K. Breeze, since April 1 
assistant district sales manager at 
New York, has been promoted to 
district sales manager. 

Samuel A. Fuller, district sales 
manager at Boston for a number of 
years, has been transferred to Chi- 
cago in the same capacity. He has 
been succeeded by Francis B. Kit- 
tredge, assistant district sales man- 
ager since April 1. 

Maxon A. Blessing, heretofore dis- 
trict sales manager at Chicago, has 
been named manager of the Chi 
cago warehouse. T. B. Daniels, of 
the Cincinnati office, has become 
assistant manager of the Chicago 
warehouse. 

Charles M. Mason, assistant dis- 
trict manager, Buffalo office, has 
been promoted to district sales 
manager. 

¢ 

Joseph Worley has been appoint- 
ed purchasing agent, Emerson Elec 
tric Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 

+ 

David E. Anderson has resigned 
as chief engineer, Bohn Aluminum 
& Brass Corp., Detroit. 

+ 

L. S. Hamaker, vice _ president 
and general manager, Berger Mfg. 
Co., Canton, O., a division of Re 
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V. A. Jevon 


public Steel Corp., has been elected 
president, Canton chamber of com- 
merce. 
+ 
D. R. Burr, consulting manager, 
mechanical goods sales department, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., has retired, after 44 years’ serv- 
ice in the rubber industry. 
¢ 
William C. Schulte, former met- 
allurgist, A. O. Smith Corp., Mil- 
waukee, has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of mechanical engi- 
neering, Rutgers university, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
+ 
Harvey Nicholson, St. 
graduate of Missouri School of 
Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo., 
has joined the laboratory staff of 
Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, maker of magnetic separation 
equipment and friction devices. 
+ 
Armour D. Wilcox Jr. has termin- 
ated his ten-year association with 


Louis, a 





William Miller 





Pittsburgh Steel Co.’s industrial ad- 
vertising to become president, Al- 
lied Display Crafts, Pittsburgh, de- 
signers and builders of industrial 
and commercial displays and ex- 
hibits. 

¢ 

John Kirgan has been appointed 
New York manager for Crane Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago. He formerly was 
associated with the Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., Phillipsburg plant, in charge of 
heat transfer engineering from 1917 
to 1932, and water vapor refrigera- 
tion from 1932 to 1938. 

. 

George R. Gregg has been ap- 
pointed representative in the Pitts- 
burgh area by Michiana Products 
Corp., Michigan City, Ind., maker of 
heat and corrosion-resistant alloy 
castings and high temperature fans. 
Mr. Gregg has established offices in 
the Clark building, Pittsburgh. 

* 

Charles B. Nolte, president, Crane 
Co.; C. L. Rice, vice president, West- 
ern Electric Co., and Harold S. 
Ellington, member of the firm of 
Harley & Ellington, architects and 
engineers, have been elected mem- 


bers of the board of trustees, 
Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago. 


¢ 
W. K. Young has joined the 
Eclipse Counterbore Co., Detroit, as 
manager of its newly created boring 
bar division. For several years Mr. 
Young was associated with the pro- 
duction division of Barber Colman 
Co., Rockford, Ill., and later was as- 
sistant general manager, Davis Bor- 
ing Tool Co., St. Louis. 
+ 
W. I. Howland Jr., for many years 
a sales executive and later vice 
president in charge of western 
sales, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
has been transferred from Chicago 
to Milwaukee to become manager 
of sales. He has been a member 
of the organization since 1908, when 
he began as an open-hearth furnace 
helper after graduating from Yale. 
° 
L. H. Scheifele, formerly metal- 
lurgist and tool supervisor for the 
Reading Co. and Central Railroad 
Co. of New Jersey, has been named 
engineer of tests, Reading Co. He 
succeeds the late J. B. Young. Mr. 
Scheifele has served for several 
years as secretary-treasurer, Lehigh 
Valley chapter, American Society 
for Metals. 
¢ 
Edwin M. Sherwood, a graduate of 
Ohio State university, has been ap- 
pointed to an Ohio State university- 
Battelle Memorial institute fellow- 
ship in metallurgy. Mr. Sherwood 
will make a study of the austenite- 
ferrite transformation in stainless 
steels and related alloys, applying 
electron defraction and X-ray tech- 
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nique. This fellowship is a part of 
the institute’s work in the field of 
research education. 
° 
Carl S. Warner, formerly plant 
engineer, Torrance plant, Columbia 
Steel Co., Torrance, Calif., has been 
transferred to the Pittsburg, Calif., 
plant where he will serve in a like 
capacity. Mr. Warner has been with 
United States Steel Corp. subsid- 
iaries 32 years, starting his career in 
1906 as an apprentice machinist at 
the National Works of American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
+ 


Edwin R. Rath has joined Power 
Transmission Council Inc. as senior 
engineer, with headquarters in Bos- 





Edwin R. Rath 


ton. Mr. Rath received the degree 
of electrical engineer in 1921 from 
the University of Pittsburgh, fol- 
lowing which he taught electrical 
engineering at that university until 
1926 when he joined the Philip 
Carey Co., Cincinnati, as manager, 
new product sales promotion depart- 
ment. In 1932 he was selected to 
head the department of industrial 
research, New Hampshire state uni- 
versity, to render service to manu- 
facturing firms. He will continue 
his consulting work. 
° 


Alexander G. Christie, professor 
of mechanical engineering, John 
Hopkins university, Baltimore, has 
been elected president, American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, New 
York, for 1939. Other officers are: 
Vice presidents, Henry H. Snelling, 
senior member, Snelling & Hend- 
ricks, Washington; William Lyle 
Dudley, vice president in charge of 
design and sales, Western Blower 
Co., Seattle; Alfred Iddles, applica- 
tion engineer, Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
New York; and James W. Parker, 
vice president and chief engineer, 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit; man- 
agers, Clarke Freeman, Manufactur- 
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W. A. Maxwell Jr. 


Who has been elected president and chief 
operating officer, Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp., Denver, as noted in STEEL, Oct. 17, 
page 24. He formerly was vice president 


ers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Providence, R. I.; William H. Win- 
terrowd, Franklin Railway Supply 
Co., Chicago, and Willis R. Woolrich, 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

* 


Lee M. Clegg, executive vice presi- 
dent, Thompson Products Co., Cleve- 
land, and Dr. Zay Jeffries, president, 
Carboloy Co., subsidiary of General 
Electric Co., have been elected mem- 
bers, Corporation of Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland. Mr. 
Clegg was also elected to the board 
of trustees. Dr. Jeffries was a mem- 
ber of the Case faculty from 1911 
to 1917, prior to joining General 
Electric and the Aluminum Co. of 
America. 

7 

G. W. Hannay, secretary and as 
sistant treasurer, Barnett Foundry 
& Machine Co., Irvington, N. J., has 
been elected president, New Jersey 
Foundrymen’s association. He suc 
ceeds W. P. Laytham, William P. 
Laytham & Sons Co., Paterson, N. 
J. William H. Mantz, Atlas Found 
ry Co., Irvington, N. J., has been 
elected vice president, succeeding 
Mr. Hannay, while J. A. Williamson, 
Isbel-Porter Co., Newark, N. J., has 
been re-elected treasurer. John I. 
Carter will continue as secretary. 

+ 


Joseph <A. Moskowitz, Samuel 
Sons Iron & Steel Co. Inc., Brook 
lyn, N. Y., has been re-elected presi- 
dent, New York chapter, Institute 
of Scrap Iron and Steel Inc. Her- 
bert Luria III, Luria Bros. & Co. 
Inc., New York, has been elected 
first vice president; Albert Seitzman, 
Borough Metal & Scrap Iron Co., 
Brooklyn, second vice president, and 
George Betten, S. Betten Inc., New 
York, third vice president. Abe 
Schiffman, Scrap Iron Baling Corp., 
Brooklyn, has been re-elected sec- 
retary, and Morris Machlin, Mach- 
lin Bros. Ine., New York, treasurer. 


DIED: 


® OSCAR F. KIRSTEN, 82, promi 
nent Milwaukee industrialist, in that 
city, Oct. 11. With the late Charles 
H. Doelger, he organized the firm of 
Doelger & Kirsten in 1891 to manu 
facture machinery and specialize in 
production of alligator shears and 
other metal cutting tools. He was 
president of the company. 
7 


John Mohn, 70, organizer, Ameri- 
can Tap Bush Co., Detroit, and in 
ventor of the Peerless tap and bush, 
at his home in that city, Oct. 11. 

+ 

Thomas P. Agnew, 57, general 
manager, Bowler Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, Oct. 13. He had been an 
executive of the company 25 years 

+ 


A. Hough Adams, 61, owner and 
manager, Adams Sales Co., Indian 
apolis, a steel selling organization, 
in that city recently. 

+ 

Gustave E. Falleen, 71, president 
and founder, Falleen Drop Forge 
Corp., Manistee, Mich., in that city 
recently. 

+ 


Wesley G. Nichols, 70, for 20 year's 
president of American Manganese 
Steel Co. until his retirement five 
years ago, Oct. 12 in Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 

+ 

Raymond C. Raber, 56, former 
manager, Walkerville, Ont., plant 
of McCord Mfg. Co. and the past 
14 years with the Fisher Body di 
vision of General Motors Corp., 
Sept. 26. 

+ 


Ernest W. Farley, president 
Richmond Engineering Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., Oct. 14 in Atlanta, Ga. 
He formerly was general mainte- 
nance engineer and_ purchasing 
agent, American Locomotive Co 


+ 


Laurence A. Ball, 56, senior mem- 
ber, Ball & Snyder, construction 
engineers, Oct. 16 in New York. He 
was a member, American Society of 
Civil Engineers, Brooklyn Society 
of Engineers and was a past presi 
dent, Engineers Club of New York. 

+ 


Julius C. Georgi, 53, traffic man- 
ager, Ashland, Ky., division of Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., in that city, 
Oct. 18. Born in Cincinnati, he 
served the traffic department of 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad un- 
til 1917 when he was made traffic 
manager, Ashland Iron & Mining 
Co. He became traffic manager 
of the Ashland division of Armco in 
January, 1922. 








Farm Equipment Market Far From 


Saturation Point, Builders Told 


@ ALTHOUGH cash farm income 
will be lower this year than in 1937, 
the decline will be partially offset 
by reduced prices for commodities 
the farmer buys, giving his income 
greater purchasing power. This was 
the opinion Harry G. Davis, research 
director, Farm Equipment institute, 
expressed to members at the insti 
tute’s forty-fifth annual convention, 
French Lick, Ind., Oct. 17-19. 

Increased production this year, 
said Mr. Davis, was insufficient to 
overcome the lower price level of 
farm products. 

For the 12-month period ending 
July 31, cash income from produce 
sales and government payments to 
taled $7,911,000,000, or 6 per cent 
less than income for the 12-month 
period ended July 31, 1937. This in 
come’s buying power, however, was 
only 3 per cent less. 

Saturation point for farm equip- 
ment seems distant, he said. Less 
than 25 per cent of the country’s 
farms use tractors; the number of 
horses and mules continues to de 
cline; and with many new machines 
being offered, any statement to the 
effect the farm equipment industry 
merely is on a replacement basis “‘is 
unsound.” 

An industry reaches a saturation 
point and finds its business confined 
chiefly to replacement orders only 
when technological developments 
cease, he stated. “That time is not 
near as far as farm equipment is 
concerned.” 


Need More Efficient Machines 


The industry, Mr. Davis concluded, 
should recognize its responsibilities 
to provide still more efficient ma- 
chines that production costs may be 
lowered, the farmer’s burden light- 
ened, his financial status improved 
and society as a whole benefited. 
agriculture’s to 
morrow, Wheeler McMillen,  edi- 
torial director, Country Home 
Magazine, told the convention: “A 
serious destructive element is the 
current idea that durable economic 
gains can be achieved by restrictive 
devices without compensating re 


leases. 


In discussing 


“Now operating concurrently ar¢ 
restrictions against agriculture’s 
volume of production, restrictions 
against agriculture’s free occupancy 
of the whole American market, and 
restrictions in the forms of special 
taxes and regulations, limiting the 
ability of industry to expand the 
employment of labor. 

“The limitation of employment in 
any manner is a limitation of the 
market for farm products. The 
fewer jobs, the less demand. Unwise 
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taxes and unreasonable prohibitions 
which deprive capital of its optim- 
ism and deter industry from growth 
naturally prevent the expansion of 
private employment. While there 
are few to advocate unregulated in- 
dustry, surely the rules can _ be 
drawn to encourage sound expan 
sion.” 

Mr. McMillen declared that exist- 
ing active purchasing power in the 
United States, if sufficiently diverted 
to agricultural products can break 
the depression. 

Charles Deere Wiman, president, 
Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., reviewed 
the industry’s outlook for 1939. “It 
is likely that the business in the first 
and second quarters of the year 
will be rather slow as compared 
with corresponding periods of 1937 
and 1938, but if crop conditions are 
favorable next spring, and there is 
a moderate recovery in the prices 
of farm products, I see no reason 
why we should not expect as good 
and perhaps even a little better 
business in the last half of the year 
than we have experienced in the last 
half of 1938.” 


Republic Improvements 
Continue at Youngstown 


@ Republic Steel Corp.’s new bat- 
tery of 69 coke ovens in Youngs- 
town, O., which replaces an old bat- 
tery of 61 cvens, was started last 
week. It incorporates latest improve- 
ments such as_ self-sealing oven 
doors, turbo-type gas exhausters, 
electrical precipitators for removing 
tar from the gas. The ovens are of 
the low-differential, cross-flow type, 
each with capacity for 17.3 tons of 
coal. They are designed to operate 
on coke-oven or blast furnace gas. 

The company announced work 
will begin immediately on a new 
plant for recovering light oils from 
coke oven gas. This plant will have 
capacity to treat gas from 4300 
tons of coal coked per day. 

Two weeks ago Republic blew in 
its new 1000-ton blast furnace in 
Youngstown, which replaced an old 
500-ton stack. Last week extensive 
changes in the open-hearth bloom- 
ing mill were completed. 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 
Modernizing Tube Mill 


@ Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has started reconstructing 
and modernizing both its pipe and 
tube mill, which will be followed by 
similar rehabilitation of its wire 
and rod mills, as part of a long- 





range program to improve all manu- 


facturing facilities. Additional tube 
mill equipment will be installed and 
the division will be broadened by 
utilizing space vacated by removal 
of rolling mill equipment to the new 
building completed in September. 
(STEEL, Sept. 26, p. 23). 

Pipe and tube mill modernization 
will provide additional facilities for 
producing new tubing alloys and in- 
crease space for carrying larger 
stocks of finished brass and copper 
pipe and tubing. 

A new office and laboratory build- 
ing has been completed in which all 
research, development and testing 
facilities are housed. 


Sheet & Tube Awards 
New Mill Contracts 


@ Contracts involving several mil- 
lion dollars for construction of hot 
and cold strip mills at Indiana Har- 
bor, Ind., were let last week by 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
will construct the 56-inch hot strip 
mill. The 4-high tandem cold strip 
mill and blooming mill will be built 
by United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Electrical equipment for mills has 
not yet been awarded but will be 
divided among Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. 


Canadian Trade Laws 
For American Exporters 


@ Division of commercial laws, 
bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce, has issued No. 176 of its 
trade promotion series, “Trading 
Under the Laws of Canada.” It pro- 
vides convenient references concern- 
ing prevailing laws. As there is di- 
vision of legislative powers be- 
tween dominion and provincial gov- 
ernments most commercial transac- 
tions are governed by laws of the 
individual provinces. 

Canadian taxes, dominion and 
provincial, are encountered by ex- 
porters to Canada, and a resume is 
given of principles of liability to 
these, particularly income taxes. 
Tax liability arising under various 
methods of selling in Canada are 
discussed. The study is available 
from superintendent of documents, 
Washington, at 20 cents. 


@ Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd., 
Australia, reports profit of £1,300,461 
for the fiscal year ended May 3], 
1938, compared with £1,183,171 for 
the preceding year. This is a record 
for the company. It operates blast 
furnaces and steelworks with an- 
nual capacity of about 500,000 tons 
each of pig iron and steel ingots. 
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Feature Stainless 
At Dairy Expo 


@ STAINLESS steel was on parade 
last week at the eleventh Dairy In- 
dustries exposition in Public audi- 
torium, Cleveland. Among the 315 
exhibits, including more than 709 
pieces of equipment, were many 
fabricated in whole or part of stain- 
less steel. 

To 20,000 visitors was illustrated 
how completely the chromium-nickel 
steel alloys have been adopted by 
the dairy industry and why that in- 
dustry in turn has become one of the 
leading markets for stainless steel. 

Some producers estimate dairy 
equipment builders take as high as 
8 per cent of total output, although 
a reliable breakdown of distribu- 
tion is not available. 

Four producers—Republic Steel 
Corp., American Rolling Mill Co., 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., and 
United States Steel Corp. subsidi- 
aries—exhibited educational data 
showing uses of steel, especially 
stainless, in milk and dairy product 
transportation, processing and stor- 
age. 

Fabricators’ pamphlets informed 
prospective customers how stainless 
steel was used in their products, out- 
lined its advantages. These advan- 
tages summarized: Stainless does 
not affect dairy products, nor is it 
affected by them; it can be welded 


with smooth joints, polished to a 
high permanent luster, making 
cleaning easy; it is not affected by 
usual cleaning materials and steril- 
izing solutions; its high finish will 
resist wear, dents and scratching; 
its ease of fabrication makes pos 
sible the many shapes required in 
dairy equipment; its long life, good 


appearance and sanitation advan 
tages make for economy. 

Stainless steel equipment exhib- 
ited covered a wide range, from 


spoons, forks and Knives, requiring 
only a few ounces, to a large Mor- 
tensen pasteurizer manufactured by 
Standard Milk Machinery Co., Louis 
ville, Ky., taking approximately 5000 
pounds per unit, huge evaporators 
and heavy storage, truck and weigh 
tanks. 


Has Many Applications 


Wherever milk or dairy products 
come in contact with metal, there 
appeared a strong trend toward use 
of stainless steel. It is used largely 
in clarifiers and separators, regen- 
erative heaters, spray vats, coolers, 
churns, mixers and similar equip 
ment. 

Soda fountain and dairy bars, mix- 
ers, dispensers and table tops where 
stainless’ appearance, corrosion-re- 
sistance and sanitation advantages 
are obvious, account for a sizable 
tonnage. A considerable amount 
also is used in conveying, bottling 
and packaging machinery, milking 
machines, ice cream freezers and 
cabinets and sanitary pumps. 





White Enameled Steel Curb Easily Visible 





@ White enameled steel curbing recently installed in Pittsburgh’s Liberty 

Tubes is visible for the entire length of tunnel; is hailed as a practical new use 

for vitreous enameled steel in roadway construction. Left to right in the photo: 

E. J. Collins and B. S. Chapple dr., Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. ; Ernest Richard- 

son (kneeling), president, and Louis Ingram, chairman, Ingram-Richardson 

Mfg. Co.; W. C. Kline, vice president, George Vang Inc.; C. T. Maroney, sales 
manager, Ingram-Richardson 
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Activities of Steel 
Users, Makers 


®@ WROUGHT Iron Co., Lebanon 
Pa., has changed its name to Leban 
on Steel & Iron Co. to more clearly 
express the scope of its business 
which, since the installation of an 
electric melting furnace’ includes 
electric steel bars, rods, angles, 
channels, bolts, nuts, rivets, etc. No 
changes have been made in owne) 
ship, personnel or locations 
¢ 

Ferracute Machine Co., Bridge 
ton, N. J., has opened an export 
department at 44 Whitehall street 
New York. ‘Stanley H. Rose is ex 
port manager. 


Sterling Motor Truck Co. In¢e., 
Milwaukee, reports booking several 
orders aggregating $300,000 for 30 
heavy-duty diesel-powered motoi 
trucks, largely from private contrac 
tors on government projects. 


¢ 


Fellenz Coal & Dock Co., Milwau 
kee, has purchased 13.2 acres along 
the South Menominee canal in Mil 
waukee and plans to install hop 
cranes and other coal han 
dling equipment for rail transship 
ment of coal brought to the dock 
by self-unloading lake carriers. T 


ny 


pers, 


Moore is president. 
+ 


Thomas Prosser & Son, New York, 
have been appointed exclusive dis 
tributors in the United States fo! 
David Brown & Sons Ltd., Hudders 
field, England, for their newly de 
veloped tadicon worm-gear re 
ducers. Wilfred Duxbury, heretofore 
in charge of the gear department of 
David Brown & Sons, has joined the 
Prosser staff. 

+ 


Certified Core Oil & Mfg. Co., Chi 
cago, has purchased the ground and 
plant previously occupied by Baum 
bardner Corp. at 5526 West Sixty 
sixth street. The Certified com 
pany does not plan to move into the 
property before April first, but 
when it does, the combined capaci 
ty of its plants will exceed 500,000 
gallons. 

+ 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 
kee, is low bidder at about $475,000 
for furnishing five large 
of the vertical waterwheel type to 
the United States bureau of recla 
mation, department of interior. 
Three are for the Elephant-Butte 
power plant of the Rio Grande proj 
ect between Texas and New Mexico, 
and two are for the Green Mountain 
power plant on the Big Tnaompson 
project. in Colorado. 


generators 
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@ THE HISTORY of modern fusion weld- 
ing dates back to 1885 when de Benardos 
discovered electric welding and to 1887 
when Elihu Thomson patented his resist- 
ance welding process. It was not until after 
1900 that electric welding received any real 
recognition as a fabricating tool. Many of 
the earliest users of electric welding equip- 
ment installed their first units in 1905 and 
1906. The welding and cutting torch, first 
developed in 1901, began to come into gen- 
eral use at the same time. 

It was not until 1917 that these proces- 
ses came out of their swaddling clothes. 
In that year the repair of sabotaged mer- 
chant vessels in our eastern seaports was 
a paramount problem. The need for quick 
action focused attention on the service rec- 
ord of electric welding and on the oxy- 
acetylene process in many industrial plants. 

Through employment of these media all 
ships damaged in April of that year were 
back in commission before Thanksgiving. 
Not previously used in shipbuilding, this 
feat won for welding a permanent place in 
this field. When the Emergency Fleet 
Corp. was organized one of its first moves 
was appointment of a welding committee. 


Great Strides Have Been Made 


But Much Research Remains 


This committee was the forerunner of 
the American Welding society, organized 
in 1919. In contrast with a registration of 
around 600 at the society’s nineteenth an- 
nual convention in Detroit last week, old- 
timers recall that an attendance of 20 or 
25 at its initial meetings was good. 

Those early meetings revealed a most 
discouraging lack of agreement and know- 
ledge as to what happened in the welding 
process, what factors counted in the suc- 
cess or failure of a weld. It was realized 
quickly that an immense amount of data 
would have to be accumulated if welding 
was to make anticipated advances. 

How well this task has been accomplished 


Welding Industry Comes of Age 


was reflected in the 44 technical papers 
that highlighted last week’s convention. 
They revealed that industry generally has 
adopted the welding method in joining 
steel, copper, aluminum and a host of al- 
loys. 

That the industry has not found answers 
to all its questions was indicated by the 
fact that four of the eight sessions in the 
society’s meeting were devoted to funda- 
mental and industrial research. 

But the welding industry has come of 
age. This is attested by welding rod and 
electrode statistics. In 1937 the consump- 
tion of steel and alloy steel welding wire 
was 155,310,000 pounds. Consumption of 
bronze welding rod during the same year 
was around 1,200,000 pounds. Consumed 
also were substantial quantities of phos- 
phor bronze, pure copper, monel and 
aluminum welding rod. These are impres- 
sive figures. 


Vast New Fields Opening for 
Application; Savings Enormous 


Papers submitted in a recent $200,000 
prize contest served to reinforce this im- 
pression. Savings to industry by arc weld- 
ing, claimed by the authors, aggregate $1,- 
600,000,000. 

The future of welding appears bound- 
less. Redesign of machinery and metal 
products for welded construction constant- 
ly is gaining momentum. Manufacturers in 
general are welding-minded and continual- 
ly are finding new ways to apply the weld- 
ing process advantageously. The place of 
welding in ship construction is growing. 

Perhaps the biggest field which remains 
to welding for exploitation is that of build- 
ing construction. The first welded struc- 
tural frame of which STEEL has record was 
built in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1920. Since 
then welded construction has been em- 
ployed in quite a few structures but it was 
not until this year that welding was used 
throughout in erecting an apartment build- 
ing in New York. 
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THE BUSINESS 





Activity Index at New Post-Recession High 


@ REFLECTING the general upsurge in industrial ac- 
tivity in recent weeks, STEEL’S index of activity in the 
iron, steel and metalworking industries reached a new 
high of 83.9 per cent in the week ended Oct. 15. In 
fact this represents the highest level since Nov. 20, 
1937. A year ago a this time the activity index was 
placed at 101.8. However, at the present rate of im- 
provement the 1938 index curve will soon overtake 1937 
for the first time this year, for it will be recalled that 
a sharp curtailment in industrial activity was underway 
at this time a year ago. 

Excluding post-holiday resumptions, steelmaking oper- 
ations registered the sharpest week-to-week rise since 
Jan. 15 when an advance of 3 points was recorded. The 
national steel rate of 51.5 per cent during the week ended 
Oct. 15 not only represents a gain of 3 points over the 
previous week but also constitutes the highest level the 
steel industry has operated since Oct. 23, 1937. A slight 
downward revision in steelworks operations is indicated 


for the week ended Oct. 22, but this reaction is con 
sidered only temporary. 
Automobile assemblies advanced to the highest level 


in 23 weeks during the week ended Oct. 15. Produc 
tion of 50,540 units represented a gain of almost one 
third over the previous week, but remained below the 
89,540 cars assembled in the identical week last year. 
This marks the fourth consecutive advance in the in 
dustry and current indications point to still further gains 
through the next three to four weeks. Adding measur- 
ably to the optimism now prevailing in motordom have 
been the encouraging reports of a substantial buying 
movement from all sections of the country. Reflecting 
this condition General Motors Corp. will rehire approxi- 
mately 35,000 additional workers during the next two 
weeks and will restore the salaries of office employes 
earning $300 or less to the level existing previous to the 
reduction made last February. 

Early estimates of revenue freight carloadings for the 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


week ended Oct. 15 also indicate a new high in the 
present cycle of this business indicator, to approxi- 
mately 709,000 cars. This represents a gain of 6000 cars 


over the previous week, but remains well below the 809,- 


944 cars loaded in the same week last year. 


SEPTEMBER FREIGHT CAR AWARDS INCREASE 


Domestic freight car awards in September totaled 1750 


cars, exceeded only by May of this year when awards 
aggregated 6014 cars. September awards compared with 
182 in August and none in July. In the first nine months 
car awards totaled 9983, compared with 49,799 in the cor- 
responding period last year; 37,313 in the same period 
during 1936 and 7908 in the first nine months of 1935. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES FEWER IN SEPTEMBER 


Following the normal seasonal trend and reflecting 
the general improvement in industrial activity, commer- 
cial failures during September dropped to the smallest of 
the year to-date. While the percentage of decline from 
August was not quite so sharp as in 1937, it was greater 
than usual, amounting to 14 per cent. Commercial in- 





solvencies during September totaled 866 involving liabil- 
ities of $14,341,000 compared with 1003 failures with 
liabilities of $14,726,000 during August. However, the 
September total of 866 disasters represent an increase 
of approximately 50 per cent over the 584 failures with 
liabilities of $9,818,000 reported during September, 1937. 
As usual retail trade failures last month comprised the 
bulk of the casualties, aggregating 528 and involving 
liabilities of $6,450,000. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INCREASES 


Volume of industrial production showed a further con- 
siderable increase in August, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board’s seasonally adjusted index, which rose 
from 83 per cent in July to 88 per cent of 1923-1925 aver- 
age in August. A year ago the index stood at 117. 
Reflecting the increased industrial activity during Au- 
gust, factory employment and payrolls also showed a sub- 
stantial rise during the period, and distribution of com- 
modities to consumers increased seasonally. Still fur- 
ther improvement in industrial production is predicted 
for September. 
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@ TONNAGE production of a new 
type of concrete reinforcing bar has 
been attained at Buffalo, N. Y. plant 
of Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. The 
new bar is fabricated from ocrdin- 
ary structural billet steel. Using 
specially designed machinery the 
product is obtained having a mini- 
mum yield point of 50,000 pounds 
per square inch. When made of in- 
termediate grade billet steel a mini- 
mum yield point of 60,000 pounds 
per square inch is secured. This new 
development permits usual allow- 


able working stress of reinforcing 
bars to be increased at least 50 per 
cent, it is claimed. Necessery weight 
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Cold twisting and stretching process, de- 

veloped in Austria, now used in this country 

to fabricate concrete reinforcing bars 

which permit an increase of 50 per cent 
in allowable stresses 


of tension reinforcing steel thus is 
reduced by about 33 1/3 per cent. 

Known as Isteg steel bars, this 
product is produced by a patented 
cold twisting and stretching process. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. is at 
present the sole licensee for manu- 
facture in this country. These bars 
first made in Austria and licensed 
for production inj most European 
countries have had a phenomenal 
development abroad. Consumption 
during the past year being esti- 
mated at 150,000 tons which com. 
pares with 4872 tons in 1933, an 
enormous increase. 

Combining twisting and stretch- 




























ing operations provide automatic 
tests of each bar for soundness. 
Mill scale also is removed by the 
process, resulting in a comparative- 
ly scale-free bond between the steel 
and concrete. Since manufacture of 
the two-rod twisted bar required de- 
sign and construction of new ma- 
chinery, Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
engineers collaborated with Aetna- 
Standard Engineering Co., Youngs- 
town, O. to produce machines having 
a capacity of from 1000 to 1500 tons 
per month, depending on sizes. 


Four Rods Fed at Once 


Two bars are made at a time, four 
rods in sets of two being fed through 
a straightening machine and then 
to a trough through which the rods 
pass to twisting heads after being 
sheared to length, the twisting being 
automatically controlled as the num- 
ber of turns per length, depending 
on the size of the rod. Stock is 
worked cold and the machinery is 
largely automatic, being controlled 
at a central control station. 

The twisting and stretching not 
only breaks mill scale, but also is 
so regulated as to test each length 
of finished bar. Material is held in 
tension during the entire .operation. 
The two bars passing through the 
machine alongside each other are 
gripped securely at both ends at a 


Flat-slab construction for a factory 
building designed to carry an un- 
usually heavy machinery load, show- 
ing placement of Isteg steel bars 
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fixed distance, cold twisted and thus 
stretched in a helix of predetermined 
pitch. 

Combined bar has same length as 
original, but the developed helical 
length is greater. 
cold working, of the steel therefore 
depends on the pitch of the helix 
and can be regulated and checked 
accurately. In the finished bar there 
is no decrease in total section area. 
Effective section of the two twisted 
rods, or bars, at any point is there- 
fore the same as the sum of the two 
original straight pieces of steel bar 
stock. 

The steel is thoroughly tested dur- 
ing this process, bar by bar being 
submitted to stresses well above 
the working stress required of it in 
a concrete structure. Cold working 
also exerts a levelling influence on 
the strength of the steel. 

In beam bending tests it has been 
found that beams reinforced with 
Isteg steel bars do not fail at the 
yield point but have a higher mar- 
gin of ultimate strength above the 
yield point of the reinforcement. 
The twisted form and lack of mill 
scale also give an efficient bond 
with concrete. For bending and cut- 
ting on the construction site, no 
special machines are required, the 


(Above) Head of machine, showing 
straightening and twisting mechan- 
isms. Rods enter straightener before 
being twisted. (Below) An Isteg 
twisting machine at the Buffalo 
plant of Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
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Stretching, or 


bars being cut, bent and placed as 
easily as other types of reinforcing. 
It is estimated that reinforcing steel 
costs may be reduced from 10 to 20 
per cent as a result of savings in 
weight and its reflection in cost of 
cutting, bending, placing, and in 
freight. 

Extensive laboratory tests at 
Columbia university, to verify 
physical properties and behavior of 
Isteg bars as compared with plain 



































round and deformed bars, included 
tension, cold bend, rectangular beam, 
T-beam and bond tests on various 
diameters. The tension tests showed 
an average of 47.2 per cent in- 
crease in yield strength for the 
twisted bar. This percentage was 
further increased above 60 per cent 
by the substitution of smaller diam- 
eter Isteg bars for any specified di- 
ameter of plain round rods. All of 
the reinforced concrete beams _ in- 








cluded in that series of tests were 
12 x 12 inches in cross-section and 
9 feet in span. They were loaded at 
the one-third points with equal loads 
in a 200,000-pound Riehle Universal 
testing machine. Stresses in the 
concrete and in the steel were meas- 
ured with strain gages. The maxi- 
mum observed steel stress before 
failure in the beams with the respec 
tive types of reinforcement aver- 
aged as follows: Plain round bars, 
34,625 pcunds per square inch; de 
formed bars, 35,762; Isteg bars, 
99,162. 


Safety Factors Determined 


Observed factors of safety of the 
beams with the respective types of 
reinforcements, representing’ the 
ratios of ultimate load to design 
load at ae steel stress of 18,000 
pounds per square inch averaged as 
follows: Plain round bars, 2.39; de 
formed bars, 2.45; Isteg bars, 3.81. 

Maximum loads carried by the 
beams per unit As (sectional area 
of reinforcing steel) yielded the fol- 
lowing average ratios: Plain round 
bars, 1.000; deformed bars, 1.105; 
Isteg bars, 1.760. 

Tests on T-beams, 19's inches 
wide by 11 inches deep with 4-inch 
top flange, 72-inch stem and 9-foot 
span resulted in 48 per cent higher 
efficiency of Isteg steel over other 
types of reinforcing material as to 
ultimate beam strength. 

Bond or “pull-out” tests were ar- 
ranged in four groups, each contain- 
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Reinforced steel walls of a bank vault 
for which twisted steel bars were 
used to give added strength 


ing approximately equivalent sizes 
of the various types of reinforcing 
bars in order to compare the sizes 
that would normally be used. All 
bars were 24 inches long and were 
embedded 8 inches in concrete 
blocks of 8-inch diameter. It appears 
from these tests that Isteg bars, 
even after reducing their size for 
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a unit stress of 27,000 pounds per 
square inch as against 18,000 pounds 
per square inch for plain and de- 
formed round bars and _ 20,000 
pcunds per square inch for twisted 
square bars, will yield a higher total 
value of bond resistance. 

Concrete reinforcing bars used in 
this country are standardized to 11 
sizes, varying from ‘-inch round to 
1‘1-inch square bars. Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co. is manufacturing 
Isteg in such sizes and diameters 
that for every diameter of ordinary 
bar there is a corresponding size cf 
Isteg bar. This facilitates the use of 
Isteg steel. There is no redesign 
necessary when Isteg steel is to be 
used in a building designed for cr- 
dinary bars. The cross sectional 
area of two Isteg bars twisted to- 
gether is 2/3 the area of the plain 
bar which it replaces. The number 
of bars used is the same, the loca- 
tion and spacing of the bars is not 
changed. and it is a matter of direct 
substitution of plain bars with Isteg 
bars. 


Coal Problems 
Are Reviewed 


B ONLY high grade coal, especial- 
ly selected and properly prepared, 
is suitable for the firing of iron and 
steel melting furnaces and coals of 
high quality are also the best suited 
and most desirable for annealing 
furnace firing, stated W. R. Bean, 
vice president, Whiting Corp., Har- 
vey, Ill., speaking on use of pulver- 
ized coal in metallurgical furnace 
firing at a coal meeting in Chicago, 
Oct: 13 to: 15d. 

Meeting was sponsored by the 
coal division of American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, fuels division of American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
and Western Scciety of Engineers, 
with the cooperation of Illinois Min- 
ing institute and Indiana Mining in- 
stitute. 


Sulphur a Factor 


Sulphur content, although having 
little relation to the thermal aspect 
of fuel for metallurgical furnace 
operations, is a most important 
factor since sulphur is taken up by 
the metal from the fuel, Mr. Bean 
said. Regardless of form in which 
present and regardless of method 
of firing employed, although rate 
of absorption may vary with meth- 
ods, this element must be relatively 
low and for practical considerations 
not in excess of 1 per cent. Coal of 
slightly higher sulphur content may 
be employed in annealing oven fir 
ing but not for melting, according 
to the speaker. 

While coal of sulfur content of 
1 per cent is used successfully in 
melting, this element should prefer- 





ably be not higher than .75 per cent. 


This statement is made _ notwith- 
standing the fact that in the terri- 
tory served by the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania, sulfur content is sel- 
dom lower than 1 per cent. That 
portion of the industry, therefore, 
which can receive coals from East- 
ern Kentucky, and West Virginia is 
fortunate since these districts pro- 
duce ccals of low sulfur, low ash 
and high B.t.u. content, the speaker 
stated. 


More Pulverized Coal 


In conclusion Mr. Bean stated that 
present knowledge of firing control 
and with the improved equipment 
which is available, especially for 
direct firing, use of pulverized coal 
should be extended to other fields 
and increased in those which are 
now employing this method for 
metallurgical furnace firing. 

Technical sessions were held Oct. 
13, 14 and 15, with the Technicolor 
picture “Steel—Man’s Servant” be- 
ing presented the evening of Oct. 
13. Plant visitations included trips 
to Northern Illinois Coal Corp., 
Wilmington, Ill., Inland Steel Co., 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Goodman 
Mfg. Co., and Fisk Station, Chicago. 


Discusses Ore Reduction 
From Laboratory Side 


@ That higher pressures’ within 
blast furnaces slow down the rate 
of gas diffusion was brought out at 
the opening session of the Iron and 
Steel division of the American Insti- 
tute cf Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, Book-Cadillac hotel, De- 
troit, Oct. 17-19, by Michael Tenen- 
baum, department of metallurgy, 
University of Minnesota. The author, 
in speaking on “Reduction of Iron 
Ores Under Pressure” (T. L..Joseph, 
co-author, professor of metallurgy, 
University of Minnesota), pointed 
cut that at 600 degrees Cent. the 
time required for reduction of ore 
is greater than at higher tempera- 
tures. At 700 degrees the time re- 
quired for reduction is a little less 
than at 600 degrees Cent., although 
the effect of pressure if not as 
marked. 

The speaker presented the follow- 
ing table to summarize tests which 
recently were completed on 9/16-inch 
cubes of iron ore: 


Temp. One Two Decrease 

Series Cent. Atmos. Atmos. Per Cent 
I 800 26 16 39 
Il 800 56.8 30.5 41 
II] 600 111 82.5 26 
lV 700 42.5 34.5 19 


After stressing the importance of 
the rate of diffusion of water vapor, 
the speaker warned that predictions 
relating to the success of operating 
blast furnaces under high top pres- 
sures should not be made until tests 
have been conducted using carbon 
monoxide gas as the reducing agent 
in this operation. 
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Hot Blast Stoves 


Savings up to $1.50 per ton can be obtained 


by following method 


suggested here. It can 


be accomplished on any furnace plant at a 
cost less than that of an additional stove 


By JAMES P. DOVEL 


@ MANY cperators do not get 
proper returns from their hot blast 
stove system. Efforts to increase 


efficiency of cperation may bring 
excellent results if directed along 


the path outlined here. 

It seems that development of hot 
blast stove systems and their oper- 
ations has been extremely slow or 
really neglected as compared to the 
development of heat recovery along 
other lines; for instance, high pres- 
sure boiler development, which has 
been carried cut at great expense 
for the sole purpose of making the 
individual heat unit more effective. 

Pipe stoves when first developed 
afforded direct interchange effec- 
tive only to about 750 degrees Fahr. 
This, of course, was beneficial. Next 
we had a development of the heai 
exchange system, as of the present 


day hot blast stoves. Until about 
the year 1910, few operators made 
any effort to take advantage of this 


new system above about 1000 de- 
grees Fahr. 
When a real effort was made on 


the part of some operators to run 
the heat as high as possible, it was 


shown that between 1300 and 1400 
degrees was about the economic 
limit for two reasons: The stack 


temperature would go too high and 
the peak temperature in the stove 
would go too high. 


Notwithstanding these facts al- 
ready determined, further experi 
ments were carried on by using 


extra stoves and by changing them 
every 30 minutes to prevent dam- 
age to the stoves. Five per cent of 
ore was added for each 100 degrees 
of rise in temperature. 


Side view of heat recuperator designed 
for use with hot blast stoves 
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The stack temperatures 
these conditions went to 900 degrees 
Fahr. as was anticipated. The object 
was to obtain this definite informa 
tion and to determine if ordinary 
blast furnace equipment would 
tolerate these temperatures. No 
damage whatever was done to the 
equipment, not even to the blow 
pipe which was not insulated, and 
the furnace worked perfectly. 

With this information at hand, an 
attempt was made to recover this 
waste heat. This was accomplished 
by passing the cold blast through a 
recuperator similar to the old pips 


stoves. The waste heat from the 
stove stacks furnished the heating 
element to raise the temperature of 
the cold blast before entering the 
stoves. By making these connec 
tions in such a way as to obtain 

cross current effect, about five 
eighths of this waste heat was re 


covered, bringing the waste 
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temperature finally to between 400 
and 450 degrees Fahr. 

By mixing and burning some live 
gas with the inert gas entering the 
recuperator under thermostatic con- 
trol, a straight line heat chart is 
made possible; 1800 degrees Fahr. 
should be the mark to shoot at. This 
hot blast temperature itself will 
melt slag freely and presents the 
ideal operating conditions. These 
hot blast temperatures have been 
successfully employed in smelting 
phosphate rock, a highly refractory 
material which does not give up any 
of its oxygen under 2240 degrees. 

This would mean a saving of a 
minimum of from one dollar to one 
dollar and fifty cents per ton. It can 
be accomplished on any furnace 
plant at a cost less than that of an 
additional stove. 

As the principal consuming in- 
dustries, such as the railroad and 
automobile industries, are well satu- 
rated with metal, they will have to 
return as scrap a large percentage 
of basic metal for their require- 
ments in new steel. With no immedi- 
ate outlook for domestic demand be- 
yond that of a natural growth of 
the country, every possible economy 
should be employed, especially 
where it can be done so cheaply. 


¢ 


A.S.T.M. Issues New 
Tube Specifications 


@ Important recommendations _in- 
volving particularly pipe and tube 
materials recently were approved 
by American Society for Testing 
Materials as a result of the work of 
committee A-1 on steel. 

Revisions were issued in the form 
of tentative specifications to replace 


immediately standard covering lap- 
welded and seamless steel] and lap- 
welded iron boiler tubes. Commit- 
tee has recognized advantages of 
designating wall thicknesses by deci- 
mals in place of B.w.g. and frac- 
tions as well as desirability of indi- 
cating permissible variations for 
wall thickness and weight in per- 
centage rather than by existing dual 
system. 

Former grade of medium carbon 
material in specifications was de- 
leted and a new tentative specifica- 
tion for medium carbon seamless 
steel boiler tubes was approved. 
Demand for standardized require- 
ments for carbon-molybdenum seam- 
less steel boiler and superheater 
tubes also resulted in new tenta- 
tive specifications. 


Results of Malleable 
Iron Research Presented 
@ Effects of water vapor and iron 


oxide in the structure of malleable 
iron, from the standpoint of sta- 


bilizing iron carbide or promoting 
graphitization were _ strikingly 


shown in research work summar- 
ized by A. L. Boeghold, research 
laboratories division, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit, presenting the 
annual Campbell memorial lecture 
Oct. 19 before 800 members and 
guests of the American Society for 
Metals and other groups _partici- 
pating in the National Metal con- 
gress. 

By means of examination of frac- 
tures in 2-inch round bars and 12- 
inch pyramid shaped castings, it 
was determined that water vapor, 
for example, acted to promote car- 
bide retaining power of an iron 





The Accent Is on Development 
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@ Speed Nut division of Tinnerman Stove & Range Co., Cleveland, has a develop- 


ment department almost as large as its press shop. Shown here are part of 
the 650 different types of Speed nuts already developed mounted on the display 
board at left, layout and planning desks with jig and fixture development at 
right, and in the rear a row of 14 small hand presses for stamping and forming 


operations producing samples of new types of Speed nuts 
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containing about 2.70 per cent total 
carbon and 1.30 per cent silicon, and 
at the same time showed a nega- 


tive effect on carbide stabilizing 
power during annealing. 

The practical significance of the 
determinations was illustrated by 
the effect of water vapor in the 
atmosphere during casting and the 
presence of oxides of iron in the la- 
dles receiving the iron. By varying 
these two factors, then casting test 
bars and fracturing them, it was 
possible to note the progressive ef- 
fect of one or the other as it in- 
creased in percentage. 

In general, the action of iron ox- 
ide additions (certain experiments 
involved the addition of this oxide 
in percentages ranging from 0.10 
to 1.00) was to increase the mottling 
of the iron and make it more diffi- 
cult to anneal. This increase was 
noted up to 0.5 per cent iron oxide, 
after which a decrease in mottling 
was obtained. 

Thus the control of atmosphere in 
the melting furnace and the condi- 
tion of ladles were postulated to 
have signal effect in determining 
the structure and properties of 
irons, especially such material as 
the high-strength cast irons and 
gray iron made in the induction fur- 
nace. Results of the experiments 
also threw valuable light on fac- 
tors involved in the production of 
malleable iron, and should prove of 
practical benefit to malleable iron 
founders. 


Cobalt Blue Glass Now 
Ground and Polished 


standardized 
cobalt blue 


M@ Development. of 
ground and polished 
glass for use in viewing open-hearth 
furnace operations has been an- 
nounced by American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass. It can be ground 
and polished to standard thicknesses, 
whereas glass of this nature for- 
merly was either drawn or blown 
and had surface irregularities in- 
jurious to vision. 

Available in eight shades, this 
glass is used by furnace operators 
as a visual means of determining 
temperatures and conditions of melt 
where heat-measuring instruments 
are impractical. 

As glass transmits extreme blues 
and reds, a slight change in tempera- 
ture which shifts color temperature 
of furnace and materials becomes 
readily noticeable. Opacity of cobalt 
blue glass in yellow region of spec- 
trum removes yellow flare from 
feldspar and other fluxes and gives 
a clear view of furnace and its con- 
tents. Working of furnace and in- 
teraction of refining ingredients can 
be studied and controlled by obser- 
vations made through this glass, due 
to temperature and radiation char- 
acteristics of slag and metal. 
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Wire Association Program 
Reveals Valuable Data 


@ RESILIENCY of a material is 
useful in that the volume of a cer- 
tain material required to do a cer- 
tain amount of work can be deter- 
mined. This is advisable, especially 
in preliminary designs so that the 
proper dimensions can be given to 
related parts to provide the re- 
quired space for the wire part. 

This important property of mate- 
rials was described in an _ under- 
standable way at the opening ses- 
sion of eighth annual meeting of 
the Wire Association, Detroit-Le- 
land hotel, Detroit, Oct. 17 by R. R. 
Tatnall, metallurgist, Morgan works, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

The speaker in discussing “Resili- 
ence of Springs” stated that the 
amount of energy available to do 
work as resilience depends upon the 
amount of work done on a body, 
which in turn depends on the mag- 
nitude of the force acting and the 
motion it produces. To recover all 
the energy stored in a body the mo- 
tion must be wholly elastic. 


Elasticity Limits Springs 


The usefulness of spring mate- 
rials is limited by their elastic 
properties, he contended. In many 
cases their usefulness may be 
limited by fatigue properties or 
other factors. In any case, he 
warned, usefulness must be weighed 
against cost. 

In the discussion of Mr. Tatnall’s 
paper the question was asked as to 
whether age hardening entered into 
the manufacture of wire spring. Mr. 
Tatnall was of the opinion that in 
respect to design of springs the 
property of age hardening never 
has been taken into consideration. 

Another member of the associa- 
tion sought information as to why 
wire for washers when cold drawn 
pulls apart while that run through 
a turk’s head goes together. The 
consensus was that in the latter case 
the trouble is caused by internal 
strains. 

B. L. McCarthy, metallurgist, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., Buffalo, 
in presenting a lecture on “Prin- 
ciples of Metallurgy” Tuesday morn- 
ing, pointed out that the various 
atoms in steel are balanced by the 
atoms around each other. They are 
arranged primarily in cubical form 
and are like squares with crystals 
at the corners. While it is impos- 
sible to see them yet the cubes take 
the same form. 

Grain formation is disclosed by 
the microscope. In discussing the 
subject of crystallization, the speak- 
er stated one crystal forms and then 
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others start to pile up around until 
there is a typical grain formation. 
In dealing with the iron carbon dia- 
gram, he said that iron carbide in 
iron and steel is definitely set up 
in so many atoms of iron and car- 
bon. But if the temperature is 
raised then the pattern is changed. 
Principles of alloying demand that 
the elements must be soluble in 
each other at the same temperature; 
otherwise there is a mechanical mix- 
ture. The speaker also described the 
principles of metallography, etching, 
precipitated particles, grain bound- 
aries, etc. 

Wire cloths for bolting fine flours 
must be woven with the greatest uni- 
formity and be absolutely free from 
broken wires, spread meshes or 
other structural defects, according to 
R. B. Roth, purchasing agent, Lud- 
low-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis. Mr. 
Roth in speaking on “Wire Cloth, 
Its Many Kinds and Uses,” em- 
phasized that wire of proper analy- 
sis and tensile strength is of prime 
importance. Uniform temper, com- 
position and preparation are indis: 
pensable if a uniform lasting weave 
is to be secured, he stated. 

In the discussion the author ex- 
plained the meaning of an intermedi- 
ate crimp in wire cloth. He stated 
that the opening is larger than the 
average and that in order to stiffen 
the wire an extra crimp is put in be- 
tween the meshes. 

F. C. Brandon, metallurgist, Union 
Drawn Steel division, Republic Steel 
Corp., Massillon, O., in speaking on 
“The Effect of Under Critical An- 
nealing Treatments on Cold Drawn 
Carbon and Alloy Steels’ showed 
that a decided increase in both ten- 
sile and yield can be reasonably ex- 
pected by the use of annealing treat- 
ments in the neighborhood of 500 to 
800 degrees Fahr. applied after cold 
drawing. 

The increase appears to be more 
pronounced in steels having a car- 
bon content in excess of 0.17, he 
contended, as at this percentage we 
obtain a loss in yield through the 
use of anneals as compared to the 
properties of cold drawn steels un- 
treated. In two cases he cited a loss 
of yield at 400 degrees Fahr. with 
a recovery at 500 degrees. This loss 
in yield was reflected in the brinell 
with little apparent effect on the 
tensile strength or ductility. He ex- 
plained this condition as a recrystal- 
lization period. 

Mr. Brandon also showed that the 
reflection on impact was not par- 
ticularly bad except in connection 
with tests which had been annealed 


before cold drawing and which had 
an extremely high impact as an- 
nealed. In view of the fact that 
tensile brinells were made_  short- 
ly after annealing and impact brin- 
ells sometime later, he pointed out 
that these two are not always in 
accord which causes suspicion of ad 
ditional aging. 

In conclusion, the speaker stated 
that from the standpoint of machin- 
ability, which is of prime impor- 
tance to the bar industry, it is rea- 
sonable to expect better machining 
characteristics from material cold 
drawn and annealed to certain physi- 
cals than from the same material 
heat treated to the same physicals. 

A coating which has proven satis 
factory in drawing limed rods con 
sists of a pulverized mixture of two 
parts lime, one part aluminum 
stearate and one part calcium stear- 
ate. When properly applied, this 
finish has proven in test and produc- 
tion to be superior to the so-called 
sull coating and equal to the best 
of other common lime coatings. 
This was brought out in a paper on 
“Some Characteristics of Wire and 
Their Relation to Cold Heading” by 
H. L. Hopkins, metallurgist, The 
National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleve 
land. 

The speaker warned, however, 
that the limestearate coating has 
certain disadvantages, in that the 
ultimate finish is not as desirable as 
that produced from soap or grease 
drawn wire. It is also difficult to 
properly prepare the surface finish 
for plating. 

Must Be Malleable 

Satisfactory cold heading wire 
must be extremely malleable. Re- 
duction in area should exceed 40 per 
cent in order that the material may 
flow properly in the die. Low-car- 
bon wire can be cold headed after 
considerable reduction and as a re- 
sult it is easy to completely elimi- 
nate the error of grain growth on 
subsequent heat treatments, the 
speaker concluded. 

Three processes for the disposition 
of spent pickle acid were described 
at the Wednesday morning session. 
The method for the recovery of 
sulphuric acid from waste pickle 
liquors as developed by Chemical 
Construction Corp. was described in 
a paper on “Modern Pickle Liquor 
tecovery” by S. F. Spangler and Dr. 
N. Titlestas, chemical engineers 
with the corporation mentioned. A 
description of this process was pre- 
sented in the April 15 issue of STEEL 
and involved the following pro- 
cedure: 

A continuous process of dehydra- 
tion and neutralization of the pickle 
liquor to form a relatively dry sul- 
phate. 

Roasting of this material to pro- 
duce SO, gases of high concentra- 
tion. 

(Please turn to Page 75) 
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By JOHN W. DOWNS 


@ PROVIDING adequate manufac- 
turing and materials handling facili- 
ties for the production of switches, 
frogs, crosses and a general line of 
track accessories for the rail trans- 
portation trade is the major con- 
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Switch Assembly 


System of floor tracks and turntables with 
small, ball-bearing, industrial cars, supple- 
ments cranes, hoists and power truck in the 
handling of a large tonnage of steel parts 


cern of the Ramapo-Ajax division of 
American Brake Block Corp. in Los 
Angeles. 

Larger portion of work done in 
this plant is special in that it con- 
sists of standard parts which are 
made up to produce assemblies es- 
pecially suited for particular re- 
quirements. 

Large quantities of raw materials 
are used consisting chiefiy of rails, 
bars and manganese steel castings. 
Several hundred tons of rails and 
bars are maintained in stock at all 
times to care for rush orders. In 
recent years rail weights have in- 
creased to the extent that today 
some specifications call for 150- 


Fig. 1. (Left)—Sorting rack for rails 
showing industrial cars alongside 


Fig. 2—Material storage yard shown 
at lower left 


Fig. 3—Plate and bar sorting rack at 
lower right 
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pound rails, nearly double the re- 
quirements of a few years ago. 

This material must all be cut to 
length, drilled, planed, bulldozed and 
ground to shape for assembly into 
a finished product. The task of mov- 
ing this material through all the 
various operations could easily form 
a major item of the manufacturing 
cost if it were not handled in an 
efficient manner. 

Steel is delivered in flat or gon- 
dola cars on a private spur along 
the outer edge of the yard. Outside 
of and parallel to the spur is a single 
rail which carries the legs of a 5-ton, 
85-foot span semigantry crane shown 
in Fig. 2. The other end of the 
crane is carried on the shop wall run- 
way. By this arrangement the 
crane covers the entire yard and 
spur without any obstructions to the 
free movement of the material into 
or out of storage. Crane is equipped 
with a magnet and is in charge of a 
skilled operator who unloads and 









































rehandles much of this awkward ma- 
terial without the aid of a “hooker- 
on.” The magnet is quickly detach- 
able for work that must be handled 
on the crane hook. 

Rails as required are piled with 
a magnet on a sorting rack shown 
in Fig. 1. The saw operator sorts 





Fig. 4—Gasoline powered lift truck 
handles plates and flats on skid 
platforms 


out this material and places it on a 
roller table with an electric hoist 
and jib crane. After the material is 
pushed along the roller table into 
the saw and cut to length, the rails 
are lifted off the saw table by an 
electric hoist and jib crane and 
placed on ball-bearing industrial cars 
shown in Fig. 1. These travel on a 
system of tracks and turn tables 
set flush with the concrete floor per- 
mitting easy transfer of materials 
to any machine for the next opera- 
tion. 

Bars and plates are handled in 
much the same manner as the rails 
but are generally sheared instead 
of sawed. Bar and plate sorting 
rack appears in Fig. 3. The greater 
part of the bars are cut to com- 
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paratively short lengths and are 
forged or bulldozed to shape. This 
short material is stacked on steel 
flats and moved to the proper de 
partment by means of a 3-ton ca 
pacity gasoline operated lift truck. 
This lift truck, shown in Fig. 4, 
is the busiest and most versatile 
piece of equipment in the plant. Not 
only is it fast in operation but it 
will handle material in places that 
cannot be reached by the cranes. 

The center bay of the shop is 
served by a 50-foot span, 5-ton, floor 
operated crane. With this unit the 
material is handled in bundles with 
wire rope slings from machines to 
assembly. 


Whole Assemblies Ground 


Much of this work, especially 
where manganese castings are as 
sembled with steel rails, must be 
finished by grinding. The plant is 
well equipped to grind whole as 
semblies, such as the large unit 
shown in Fig. 7, to the smooth, 
even contours necessary for the de 
mands of modern railway service. 

The grinding department is served 
by a 3-ton, 30-foot span, floor oper 
ated crane and two monorails with 
1-ton capacity electric hoists. 

For maintenance work on _ the 
hoists, which are placed at all ele 
vations up to 24 feet, a portable 
elevating platform tower is_ used. 
The base of this tower is construc 
ted to fit the gasoline lift truck 
which is able quickly to place the 
tower directly beneath any hoist in 
the shop where it is elevated to the 
proper height for the service men 
to work. This tower is capable of 
raising or lowering a complete hoist 
unit if necessary. 

All of the movable and swinging 
cranes are painted with black and 
white stripes as shown in Fig. 6. 
This feature provides a measure ol! 
safety in that interference is avoided 


Fig. 5. (Top)—Assembling a switch 
under the crane. Fig. 6. (Below)— 
Typical individual jib crane over each 
of the heavy machines in the shod 
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Fig. 7—A 55-ton expansion joint being 
assembled for the Oakland Bay bridge 


and the position of any moving 
crane may be seen at a glance. 

Considerable thought has been 
given to cleanliness and_ safety 
throughout the plant. With the 
available handling facilities, the 
floors and aisles are kept clean and 
clear and material is always stacked 
in a safe, orderly manner. 


Electric Hoist Features 
All-Steel Construction 


@ A series of electric hoists, vary- 
ing in capacity from 3 to 5 tons, and 


featuring allsteel construction, have 


been introduced by Northern Engi- 
neering Works, Detroit. Hoist has 
(Please turn to page 75) 
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Welding Society Speakers 
Discuss New Applications 


@ THOSE attending technical ses- 
sions of the American Welding So- 
ciety’s annual meeting in Detroit, 
October 17 to 21, were impressed 
with the cutstanding advances weld- 
ing, brazing, flame cutting and 
torch heat treating have made dur- 
ing the past year as brought forth 
in some 46 papers presented. Ab- 
stracts of these papers appear be 
low. Others will be abstracted in 
succeeding issues of STEEL. 
Accomplishments of welding in 
the refrigerating industry were de- 
scribed by E. A. Behling, Vilter Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. He pointed out that 
chemicals used in modern refriger- 
ation systems are extremely pene- 
trating which demands a hermetic- 
ally sealed system with no mechan- 
ical joints except those necessary 
for inspection; cleaning and repairs. 
Modern welding processes fill these 
requirements admirably, he added, 
in that it eliminates leaky joints 
and awkward assemblies. Now 
beveling of pipe and shells for weld- 
ing is done automatically using a 
machine torch, adding further econ- 
omies. Welding and cutting have 
done much to increase simplicity 
and dependability of refrigeration 
equipment as well as reducing costs 
and making new designs possible. 
“Silver Alloy Brazing of Tubes in 
High Pressure Boilers,” by A. W. 
Weir, New York Central System, 
New York, and H. M. Webber, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
described a method of making such 
boilers which has given improved 
operating characteristics in that it 
has eliminated leaks resulting from 
mechanical joints working loose in 


service. Bundle of tubes is brazed 
in a furnace with controlled at- 
mosphere. Tests included pumping 
cold feed water into hot dry boilers 
and after such successive firings all 
joints were perfectly tight. New 
process features a machined corner 
in header plates previding a place 
for the brazing metal around the 
tube at the joint. 

Subsequent discussion on_ this 
paper brought up difficulties experi- 
enced from cracks resulting from 
silver soldering 18-8 stainless steel 
parts. Several men stated this was 
thought due to presence of local- 
ized stresses in the metal from 
punching operations. Stress reliev- 
ing prior to silver soldering elim- 
inated formation of stress cracks 
during the brazing operations. It 
was emphasized that stress cracks 
were not due to use of silver solders 
but were due to the localized heat- 
ing of highly stressed parts. Large 
tonnages of stainless steel are sold 
today upon the basis that they can 
be fabricated by silver soldering 
with success. 

Discussion revealed a dearth of 
complete information among weld- 
ers as to definitely what applications 
can be solved with silver solder and 
what the limitations of such joining 
methods are. 

Bronze welding is an extremely 
useful tool in welding bronze and 
nonferrous alloy piping and is the 
means of saving thousands of dol- 
lars annually in maintenance, ac- 
cording to H. D. Lanterman, Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
New York. This paper warned of 
the need for careful practice inas- 








Twin-Tank Gas 


Transport 


@ Two elliptical tanks 
are welded together to 
give this gasoline trans- 
portation unit an on- 
edge riding design said 
to increase its strength 
materially. Tanks are 
tied together with steel 
sections and are piped 
together for equal load- 
ing. Unit was manu- 
factured by Butler 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City 





much as a slight difference in 
analysis of parent and weld metal 
means the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. In all cases sample 
welds should be made and tested. 
As an example of the care that is 
needed, Mr. Lanterman mentioned a 
welded joint in an 18-8 stainless 
steel pipe line used with acetic 
acid. A sample weld was tested in 
boiling acetic acid and showed a 
life expectancy of 20 years. A 
further check cn the operating con- 
ditions revealed the presence of 
oxygen generated in the process. 
When the joint again was tested in 
boiling acetic acid plus oxygen the 
life expectancy dwindled to two 
years. 


Pipe Joints Discussed 


Welded joints in carbon-molyb- 
denum piping were discussed by 
R. W. Clark, Works laboratory, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Such material, because of its 
good physical properties and resist- 
ance to creep at high temperature, 
has been accepted generally as the 
base material and welding as the 
most satisfactory method of join- 
ing it, for lines handling high tem- 
perature steam at high pressures 
Mr. Clark’s tests showed that sound 
welded joints may be made with 
any one of a number of groove de- 
signs and that general chipping of 
each bead and of craters is not 
necessary. In determining the value 
of a recording voltmeter as a 
means of checking soundness of 
welded joints Mr. Clark found, in 
making a comparison, no defects 
corresponding to the irregularities 
in the are voltage records. 

W. J. Conley, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., detailed 
tests which supported his recom- 
mendation that a simple type of 
nick-break test he described gave 
much of the information desired as 
to the quality of a weld. Correla- 
tions with results produced by his 
test method and the Izod shop test 
showed 91 per cent for only 14 
pieces. Shop tensile tests showed a 
correlation of 84 per cent. As this 
was first attempt to use the method 
outlined, it is evident that little 
experience is necessary to obtain 
an accurate measure of the quality 
of welds. 

Although welded carbon-molyb- 
denum steel piping is accepted as 
most desirable for high pressure 
steam service, there is much differ- 
ence of opinion as to grove design, 
welding procedure, methcds of in- 
spection and heat treatment. R. W. 
Clark, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., in his paper, “Welded 
Joints in Carbon-Molybdenum Pip- 
ing,” described a series of tests in 
which sound welded joints were ob- 
tained with four types of grove de- 
signs. They also showed chipping of 
each bead and craters was not 
necessary. 

The paper, “Residual Stresses 
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Welded Floor for 
Welded Building 


@ During recent erection of steel framework of a 
new addition to Ellis hospital, Schenectady, N. Y., 
as fast as operators welded various structural mem- 
bers in place, workers from H. H. Robertson Co., 
Pittsburgh, laid this welded floor, known as Robert- 
son Cellular steel 































@ Sections were placed together and 
tack-welded to floor girders, using 
General Electric equipment. Wire 
mesh then was laid on sections and 
concrete was poured over the mesh. 
Hollow beams are excellent means of 
carrying wiring 





Due to Circumferential Welds in 
Pipes,” read by E. L. Eriksen, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., detailed a series of tests 
which emphasized the decisive low- 
ering of residual stresses by stress 
relieving at 1200 degrees Fahr. 
Values of 45,000 to 50,000 pounds 
per square inch were reduced to be- 
tween 3500 and 5000 pounds by such 
treatment. In the paper and in fol- 
lowing discussion, it was empha- 
sized that a study of the pipe prior 
to welding would be essential for a 
definite picture of the stresses pro- 
duced by welding. 

Also, B. M. Ronay, U. S. Naval 
Academy Engineering Experiment 
Station, Annapolis, Md., said the 
values of 3000 to 4000 pounds per 
square inch after stress relieving 
were normal stresses in his experi- 
ence while others believed these 
values were high. Mr. Ronay added 
that future investigations should 
be directed towards determining 
most satisfactory means for local- 
ized stress relieving in the field. 
This might possibly be done with 
the oxyacetylene torch, under proper 
control. 

It was pointed out in discussion 
that use of portable strain gages 
would yield good results on this type 
of stress determination. Continuous 
tests with such equipment during 
actual welding showed stresses ex- 
ceeding yield point undoubtedly in- 
dicating a flow of metal takes place 
as Mr. Erikson’s results also tended 
to show. 

G. M. Deming, Air Reduction 
Sales Co., New York, in his paper, 
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“Quality and Efficiency in Oxygen 
Cutting,” gave detailed rules for 
obtaining maximum precision in 
torch cutting work. Selection of 
gas, equipment, personnel and pro- 
cedure were carefully explained and 
relation of various factors involved 
described. 

In the paper, “Metallurgical 
Aspects of Resistance Welding Elec- 
trodes,” R. H. Harrington, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
classified present electrode alloys 
into four divisions, based on appli- 
cations. Future problems were list- 
ed. Further developments appear to 
be dependent upon the class of ma- 
terials known as “precipitation- 
hardening alloys.” 

“Crater Formation in Arc Weld- 
ing,” by G. E. Doan, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa., and Shang- 
Shoa Young, also of Lehigh, attri- 
buted crater formation to the pres- 
ence of oxygen during welding. 
Penetration on the contrary was 
found a function of the rate of heat 
supply. Welds were made in inert 
gases and various mixtures. A 
method of correlating penetration 
with welding current, independent 
of the rate of advance of the arc 
was suggested. 

In A. N. Kugler’s paper, “Struc- 
tural Welding in New York City,” 
it was pointed out that, although 
welding for structural work was 
permitted by more than 140 cities 
as far back as 1933, its inclusion 
in New York’s new building code 
marks its general acceptance by 
building authorities. In New York 
city alone, more than 4155 tons of 





structural steel has been erected by 
welding since the first of this year. 
This includes a 14-story apartment 
house, three school buildings, a 7 
story addition to the New York 
Telephone Co. exchange, five build 
ings at the World’s fair and one 
church, the last six buildings being 
shop welded and field bolted. The 
others were all welded. All this was 
with general construction at a low 
level. 

Mr. Kugler, Air Reduction Sales 
Co., New York, was connected with 
the first all-welded steel building to 
be erected in New York under the 
new code. This was a 14-story apart 
ment house at Twentieth street and 
Seventh avenue, involving about 
720 tons of steel, two-thirds shop 
welded, cne-third field welded. 

tesults obtained by Griscom 
Russell Co., Massillon, O., in using 
the Unionmelt process of automatic 
welding on unfired pressure vessel 
construction were detailed by R. M. 
Wallace of that company. Used there 
for over a year in making hundreds 
of pressure vessels for all types of 
service, the process has greatly im 
proved quality of single-pass welds. 
In welding alloys such as 4 to 6 pel 
cent chromium-molybdenum § steel, 
it was found necessary to keep the 
work preheated during welding. 
However, welds in this material, 
“%-inch in thickness, were revealed 
as 100 per cent perfect under X-ray 
examination when made with 38 
volts at 1240 amperes. Edges were 
prepared with a 45-degree included 
angle and a 3/16-inch abutting nose, 

(Please turn to Page 76) 
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(Midnight, December 31st, 1938—and the country’s industry, with pent-up energy, will 





herald in another year—teeming with a wealth of unborn progress and benefactions to 


man .. . Little will the celebrating world know that the din of exhausting steam will 


. 


likewise mark the completion of STEEL’s 1939 Yearbook of Industry issue—and that its 






immediate distribution, carrying your advertising message to 68,000 business executives 


in the iron. steel and metal working industries, will greatly assist in determining their 


moves to unleash that progress—progress throughout the full year. 
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By E. W. P. SMITH 


Consulting Engineer 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Cleveland 


@ HEAVY tractor-drawn earth mov- 
ing equipment, made by R. G. Le- 
Torneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill., is con- 
structed entirely of arc-welded steel 





Continuous Jig Welding 


Unique setup employed in production weld- 
ing of box sections. Work on conveyor is 
carried past two groups of operators; the 
first group tack welds, second finish welds 


plates and shapes. Several types 
of sections are used in these fabri- 
cations, probably the most frequent 
single design being the box girder, 
widely used because of its strength 
and rigidity. 

Box sections are utilized in many 
parts of LeTorneau equipment. Fig. 
1 shows now a heavy duty rooter 
engaged in working a rocky area on 
the Uniontown, Pa., airport where 





Fig. 1—Box beams on rooting machine 


shale rock was first broken loose by 
the rooter before being hauled away 
by Carryall scrapers, one of which 
can be seen in the background in 
this view. The heavy box sections 
forming the back beam and vertical 
elements of the rooter are shown. 

While some of the extremely large 
box sections are made from plate 
cut and welded, by far the larger 
portion are fabricated from stand- 
ard structural shapes. Those girders 
with square or slightly rectangular 
cross sections utilize standard angle 
or L-beams, one being inverted over 
the other to form the hollow sec- 
tion. In certain places a box sec- 
tion, made by closing the open side 
of a U-channel is used. 

Box beams are produced in sizes 
and shapes varying from 2 x 2 x 
3/16-inch to 8 x 8 x %-inch. They 
may be _ short, long, curved or 
straight. Curved beams are fabri- 
cated from four pieces of plate front 
and back being flame cut to the de- 


Fig. 2—Operators weld box beams as 
they move past on a conveyor 
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sired contour and two sides rolled 
to the required shape. Since box 
beams are standard members in the 
frames of various scrapers, bull- 
dozers, carriers and rooting equip- 
ment, the company has developed 
a rather unique _ production-line 
method of fabrication. 

Most widely employed of these 
beams is the straight member fabri- 
cated from two angles. Fig. 6 is a 
close-up view of the first step in 
welding these sections. Here the 
two angles are passing through 
heavy rollers shaped to hold the 
angles in the correct position for 
welding. 

Rolls are used at the top and the 
bottom as well as at the sides to 
keep the beams in alignment. The 
rollers are power driven to carry 
the beam past two welding oper- 
ators. Each operator tack welds the 
joint on his side at intervals of 6 
inches. Beams are constructed in 
30-foot lengths. Speeds up to 10 
feet per minute are employed in 
moving the work past the two arc- 
welding operators. A variable 
speed transmission gives the speed 
range desired. 

Cut With Torch 

After tack welding, the 30-foot 
lengths are cut into the shorter 
pieces required on production lines. 
Fig. 5 shows an operator doing this 
work with the help of an oxyacety- 
lene torch. A stock of tack welded 
sections of various types also are 
shown at the left in this view. 

Finish welding of the beams is 
done on another conveyor setup as 


Fig. 3. (Top)—This 18-yard Carryall 
scraper working on the Chickamauga 
dam uses many box beams. Fig. 4. 
(Center)—Automatic cutting equip- 
ment plays an important part. Fig. 5. 
(Below)—Stock of tack-welded beams 
at left. Operator here is cutting beam 
ends to fit into adjoining sections 
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Here the work also 
is carried past the welding oper- 
ators, a variable speed transmission 
unit affording the required range 
in speeds necessary to accommodate 
various sizes of beams welded. The 
heavier sections require more weld 


shown in Fig. 2. 


Fig. 6—Two operators, one on each 
side, tack weld two angles together 
to form box beams as the work passes 
through the machine in front of them 


metal to be deposited and thus ne 
cessitate a slower speed. 

Skip welding is employed in fin- 
ishing the welds to avoid any pos- 
sible distortion. Three operators 
simultaneously work on short sec 
tions and four when long sections 
are being handled. The first oper- 
ator lays a bead which averages 10 
inches in length. Finishing that, he 
turns the section over and begins 
his next bead at the point where his 
first bead stopped. 

The second operator extends the 
first weld another 10 inches, then 
turns the section over and welds the 
10-inch seam skipped by the first 
operator. This leaves two welds fo1 
the third operator, one on either 
side of the section. 

As will be seen in Fig. 2, each 
operator is supplied with alternat 
ing current from an_ée individual 
transformer type welder mounted 
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on a frame directly overhead. 'Typi- 
cal specifications for welding these 

inch angles call for use of %-inch 
rod and about 200 amperes of alter 
nating current, the weld being a 30- 
degree vee minimum. _ Electrodes 
used are the heavily coated, shielded 
are type. 


Not Exactly at Corner 


It should be mentioned that the 
angles are not positioned so the joint 
comes exactly at the outside cornel 
but they are placed so the outside 
surface of one overlaps flush with 
the side of the adjoining angle thus 
making the joint come on a side 
near the corner rather than exactly 
at the corner. 

In Fig. 4 is shown modern torch 
cutting equipment in operation shap 
ing out reinforcing angles and mis 
cellaneous pieces. Such equipment 
also is used to cut out the flat pieces 
forming the front and back surfaces 
of curved beams utilized in heavy 
yoke pieces and wishbone structures 
such as the one shown in Fig. 7. 
Side pieces of such beams are cut 
from plate and rolled or bulldozed 
to the required shape. 

Welded joints in these beams are 
placed in such a manner as to form 
a fillet where the curved side mem- 
bers overlap the flat front and back 
pieces slightly as can be seen in Fig. 


Fig. 7—Large U-shaped beam or yoke 
being fabricated on special position- 
ing fixture 


7. This permits all weld metal to 
be placed outside of the hollow sec- 
tion. 

These curved box beams are as- 
sembled, tack welded and _ finish 
welded on special jigs which provide 
for complete positioning of work for 
down-hand welding. Typical speci- 
fications for such joints in an 8-inch 
box section, employing ‘“%-inch plate, 
and producing 90-degree fillet welds 
in one pass call for use of %s-inch 
electrodes of the shielded-arc type 
with 350 amperes of alternating cur- 
rent. 

The remarkable ability of LeTor- 
neau earth moving equipment to 
withstand the severest kind of serv- 
ice is largely attributed to the arc- 
welded box beam construction which 
provides a combination of maximum 
strength and minimum weight. The 
section also possesses great rigidity 
and ability to resist torque. 

Scraper Unit Typical 

Typical of the application of these 
sections is the 20-yard Carryall 
scraper unit shown in Fig. 3 work- 
ing on the Chickamauga dam proj- 
ect. Procedure followed in _ fabri- 
cating such a huge unit is about 
as follows: Sides are built up first. 
They are made by welding to a flat 


plate forming the side itself the 


longitudinal members which are U 
channels placed with their open side 
against the plate, thus forming a box 
section integral with the plate. 
Diagonal reinforcing members, 








connecting arms and actuating mem- 
bers utilize the box section almost 
entirely. Wheels with the immense 
pneumatic tires shown employ an 
interesting welded fabrication. The 
hub itself is cut from two diameters 
of seamless steel tubing of such size 
that one section fits snugly into the 
other. The larger section extends 
only about one half the width of the 
wheel rim which of course is quite 
wide to accommodate two of the 
huge tires employed. 

Two disks are placed over the hub 
and welded to it to form the sup- 
ports for the rim. Wheel rims are 
made of *%-inch plate, rolled round 
to fit over the disks and welded to 
form a _ continuous ring. Tire 
mounts are then fastened to this 
ring with auxiliary hub cap, lock- 
ing device, grease seals, and other 
parts in place. 

Another type of earth moving 
equipment of rather unusual design 
is one recently developed which com- 
bines a tractor unit and trailer type 
carrier in one piece of equipment 
with a total of only four wheels. 
Tractor unit has engine mounted on 
box beams projecting out in front 
of the first set of wheels which are 
directly under the operator’s cab. 
The trailer carrier is coupled to the 
tractor through two special type 
articulated coupling units which per- 
mit horizontal movement but no ver- 
tical movement, thus affording sup- 
port for the unbalanced overhanging 
weight of the power plant in front. 
Entire weight of engine and trans- 
mission is supported by the box 
beams. Second set of wheels are at 
rear of trailer unit. 

More than 25,000 tons of are- 
welded steel products were produced 
in this one plant during the past 
year, affording some idea of the 
large size and quantity of these op- 
erations. 

Every type of welded assembly is 
produced in jigs or fixtures especial- 
ly designed and built for that job. 
These permit complete positioning 
for work during welding thus as- 
suring the full economies of down- 
hand placing of molten metal. More 
than 1000 jigs and fixtures are used 
in this plant. 


Department for Cleaning 


An entire department is devoted 
to cleaning welds. Here five men 
do nothing but clean slag from 
beads and surrounding metal. Chis 
els, files and power-driven’ wire 
brushes are employed. -In addition, 
the work itself is positioned com- 
pletely during these operations to 
facilitate removal of slag. Welds 
are not ground smooth but are left 
rough, the waves in the bead being 
clearly visible through the paint on 
completed machines. Main purpose 
of the cleaning is to show up any 
possible defects that may have oc- 
curred in the welds. 
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Special Alloying Elements 
Widen Field for Stainless 


@ TECHNICAL sessions of the 
American Society for Metals, held 
in Detroit, Oct. 17-21, during the 
twentieth annual National Metal 
congress embraced a wide variety 
of papers dealing with the manu- 
facture, treatment, and character- 
istics of steels for specific service 
conditions. Discussed at some 
length were the properties of stain- 
less and corrosion-resisting steels, 
hardening performance of carburiz- 
ing steels, effects of alloys in steel 
compositions, and the influence of 
deoxidizers in molten steels. 

Stainless steels, their composition, 
characteristics and performance pro- 
vided the topic for an interesting 
session. Special alloy additions are 
made to stainless steels to render 
these steels more serviceable to in- 
dustry and not to complicate their 
constitution, it was pointed out by 
Russell Franks, Union Carbide & 
Carbon Research Laboratories Inc., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. While these 
steels have served quite satisfac- 
torily, the desire is to widen their 
field of application through modifi- 
cation with various alloying ele- 
ments. 

Mr. Franks described the bene- 
ficial effects of nitrogen on the plain 
chromium steels, use of titanium 
and columbium in inhibiting inter- 
granular corrosion in the chromium- 
nickel steels, and effects of molyb- 
denum in retarding the development 
of pitting and contact corrosion. Hot 
working charcteristics of the modi- 
fied chromium-nickel steels is im- 
proved with manganese. This paper 
also discussed the best procedure for 
machining stainless steels. 


New Test Presented 


A new test for determining the 
stress-cracking tendencies of auste- 
nitic stainless steels was described 
by S. L. Hoyt and M. A. Scheil, di- 
rector and research metallurgist, re- 
spectively, A. O. Smith Corp., Mil- 
waukee. This test combines heat 
treatments which may arise from 
the necessity of heating, forming 
and welding with stress which may 
be present in equipment fabricated 
from these alloys. 

In applying the test, the authors 
studied actual formation of open 
cracks in chemical equipment and 
laboratory effort was made to dupli- 
cate the conditions of service bear- 
ing on this tendency toward crack- 
ing. As a result, it was shown that 
stress-cracking is intergranular in 
nature with the steel stressed and 
subjected to suitable corrosive con- 
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ditions, although the susceptibility 
to intergranular attack is not always 
sufficient to produce cracking. This 
variable behavior, it was stated, is 
believed to be due to some quality 
or characteristic of the steel in the 
as-received condition. It is interest- 
ing to note that the authors failed 
to produce stress cracking in sta- 
bilized alloys or with properly 
quenched austenic stainless steels. 
For years it has been common 
practice to wash or immerse stain- 
less steels in strong warm. nitric 
acid, usually 20 to 40 per cent acid, 
for periods up to 1 hour or more, 
the purpose being, first, to effect 
surface cleaning and, second, to 
passivate the material, that is, to 
provide a strong oxide film which 
is impervious to corrosion. After 
studying this practice for some time, 
J. N. Ostrofsky, chief chemist, Rust- 
less Iron & Steel Corp., Baltimore, 
has concluded that there is no bet- 
ter agent for cleaning but that for 
bolstering the oxide film on a clean 
surface other agents are available 


which appear more effective than 
strong nitric acid. 
Mr. Ostrofsky has found that 


weak nitric acid, for instance, con- 


taining only 0.1 to 1.0 per cent acid 
by weight, used boiling, will develop 
films which are demonstrably su 
perior and more often impenetrable 
in passivity-activity borderline covr- 
rosion conditions than those pro 
duced by strong acid. When used 
on clean surfaces, boiling alkali 
dichromates—about 5 per cent solu- 
tions are excellent passivating 
agents, particularly against pitting 
or where drop staining is involved. 
The speaker pointed out, however, 
that these strong film builders are 
not particularly effective as clean 
ers, since their action on iron, 01 
ganic matter and the like, is much 
less vigorous than that of strong 
acid. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Ostrof 
sky that there are many cases where 
an easily handled and effective passi- 
vation can be of considerable use. 
An example is prevention of light 


rusting, during storage, on pack 
aged parts as valves, hub caps, 


screws, kitchen ware, ete. In the 
chemical field, thorough passivation 
at certain intervals could often be 
practiced at no great expense, and 
would be helpful in extending the 
life of costly equipment, particular- 
ly where the service involved is near 
borderline. 

Selective surface hardening with 
the oxyacetylene flame, a process 
which is growing in application, pro- 
satisfactory and economical 

providing the material is 
hardening and _ the 


duces 
results, 
amenable to 





Metal Exhibitors Fill Detroit’s Convention Hall 





@ All available space in Detroit’s Convention Hall was utilized for the National 


Metal exposition, Oct. 17-21. 


With 89,000 square feet occupied, the show was 


second largest in history and was 22 per cent larger than the Atlantic City 
exhibit last year 
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treatment is correctly applied. This 
point was made clear by R. L. Rolf, 


metallurgical engineer, Lakeside 


Steel Improvement Co., Cleveland, 
in discussing the process and giving 
data on suitable steels and on 
methods and equipment. 

The process is particularly ad- 
vantageous for hardening areas of 
large work, such as gears, which 
cannot be treated conveniently in 
furnaces because of size. A point, to 
be watched, according to the speaker, 
is that the steel has the proper struc- 
ture to start with. Speed of the 
flame must be controlled so that the 
metal is heated to proper hardening 
temperature but not much in excess 
of this—-overheating will cause grain 
coarsening and decarburizing. 

Although flame hardening is ap- 
plied for the most part to ordinary 
carbon steels, it is applicable to alloy 
steels providing correct procedure 
is used. Discussion of the paper re- 
vealed that some confusion exists 
as to the means for obtaining exact 
control in the case of extremely 
large and costly gears. One method 
used on large forged gears is to 
forge prolongations on the gears 
and to work out the procedure on 
these prolongations. Mr. Rolf pointed 
out that cast iron can be hardened 
successfully, provided the iron is of 
a hardenable type. 

To set up a suitable tempering 


schedule for a given steel in a given 
structural state it is necessary to 
know something of the characteris- 
tic rate of softening of that steel. 
E. H. Engel, metallurgist, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Vandergrift, Pa., 
gave such a determination for a 
typical carbon steel containing 0.94 
carbon and 0.40 per cent manganese, 
when heat treated to four different 
initial structural states and there- 
after tempered from 2 seconds to 
22 hours at 600, 900, 1050, 1200 and 
1300 degrees Fahr. The four initial 
states were martensite, bainite, fine 
nodular pearlite, and coarse pearlite. 

In general, the larger the size of 
carbide particles in the initial struc- 
ture, the lower is the rate of soften- 
ing during tempering. At any given 
temperature, the coarse lamellar 
structure softens most slowly, and 
after short times at the higher tem- 
peratures this structure is even 
slightly harder than the martensite 
similarly tempered. At the lower 
temperatures the difference in hard- 
ness, in terms of brinell number, 
between martensite and bainite is 
nearly independent of tempering 
time after a brief initial period. At 
the higher temperatures, the four 
tempered structures approach a com- 
mon hardness, which gradually de- 
creases with increased tempering 
time. 

Oxidation resistance of intermedi- 





Brewing With Stainless Steel 





@ Stainless steel is making rapid progress in the brewing industry. The above 
lauter machine in the brewery of Henry F. Ortlieb, Philadelphia, is dressed 
up in a covering of Enduro stainless steel, product of Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland. This material also is adapted for other applications such as cookers, 
bottling equipment, fermenters, filling machines, filters, mash tubs, pails, 
sieves, tanks, tubing and utensils. Stainless steel barrels are no longer an 
experiment and brewers are now shipping their product in this type container 
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ate alloy steels can be improved to 
a high degree through proper com- 
bination of the elements chromium, 
silicon and aluminum, and this re- 
sistance is effective at temperatures 
as high as 1500 to 1750 degrees 
Fahr. This conclusion was reached 
as result of an investigation made 
by A. E. White, director, and C. L. 
Clark, research engineer, depart- 
ment of engineering research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and C. H. McCollam, chief 
chemist, Steel & Tube division, Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. 


Agents Compared 


Reviewing the work pursued, Mr. 
McCollam stated that both silicon 
and aluminum were found to be 
more effective than chromium in im- 
parting oxidation resistance, pro- 
vided chromium was likewise pres- 
ent. In fact, experimental findings 
indicate silicon to be seven times 
and aluminum four times as effec- 
tive as chromium under the given 
test conditions. Chemical and micro- 
scopic examination of certain of the 
scaled specimens substantiated the 
theory that the increased oxidation 
resistance produced by addition of 
these elements is caused by their 
increased concentration as oxides in 
the inner scale layer which becomes 
impermeable and adherent to the 
surface of the steel. Commercial 
service has confirmed oxidation tests. 

Incidental aluminum affects ad- 
vantageously both the mechanical 
and corrosion properties of cast 
20-10 chromium-nickel alloys, ac- 
cording to an investigation made 
by Joseph A. Duma, assistant metal- 
lurgist, Norfolk navy yard, Ports- 
mouth, Va. Manufacture of corro- 
sion-resisting steel under an AI,O 
CaO slag results in the incorpora- 
tion of some incidental aluminum 
in the metal, the amount seldom ex- 
ceeding 0.15 per cent. The speaker 
said this initial incidental pick-up of 
aluminum frequently is reduced 
from 0.15 to a final value of 0.10 per 
cent when the rutile-aluminum ad- 
dition has been made. 

Deliberate additions of aluminum, 
when made in amounts ranging 
from 0.20 to 3.25 per cent, increase 
tensile strength, proof stress and 
hardness continuously up to ap- 
proximately 3.25 per cent aluminum, 
while ductility is affected adversely 

dropping off gradually up to about 
1.75 per cent aluminum and rapidly 
from 1.75 to 3.25 per cent alumi- 
num. High additions of aluminum 
(over 1.00 per cent) impair seri- 
ously the Izod impact strength of 
the metal. Excellent combinations 
of useful strength, toughness and 
endurance limit are obtained with 
1.25 to 1.50 per cent aluminum. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Duma, some of the 
effects of aluminum on mechanical 
properties are traceable directly to 
its ferrite-forming as well as its 
grain-refining tendencies. 

Influence of aluminum on resist- 
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ance of the metal to attack by vari- 
ous corrodents were summarized as: 
(1) Resistance to corrosion in 4 per 
cent sea salt fog and in weak brine 
solutions is believed to be equal to 
that of straight 20-10 corrosion-re- 
sisting steel; (2) while aluminum 
does not decrease resistance to cor- 
rosion in sea salt spray, it does 
lower the resistance of the metal 
to attack by nitric acid; (3) addi- 
tion of aluminum creates a particu- 
lar resistance to ferric chloride pit- 
ting solutions. 


More Molybdenum 


In the past ten years, use of 
molybdenum high speed steel has in- 
creased steadily. At present, the 
most popular analysis is: Carbon 
0.72-0.81, silicon 0.20-0.45, manga- 
nese 0.30 maximum, chromium 3.50- 
4.00, tungsten 1.30-1.80, vanadium 
0.90-1.30, molybdenum 8.00-9.50 per 
cent. When this steel was first intro- 
duced, several objections were 
raised, the main one being the tend- 
ency to decarburize. Consequently 
numerous compositions have been 
developed in attempts to overcome 
these objections. 


These attempts involve use cf 
copper and boron or both, omitting 
tungsten and substituting vanadium, 
and changing the ratio and amounts 
of tungsten and molybdenum. The 
more important of these new steels 
were reviewed and discussed from 
the standpoint of manufacturing, 
decarburization and cutting ability, 
by Walter R. Breeler, assistant to 
vice president, Allegheny-Ludlum 
Steel Corp., Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Considering cost, performance, 
and physical properties, the molyb- 
denum-tungsten type has not yet 
been surpassed as a general-purpose 
molybdenum high speed steel, Mr. 
Breeler declared. The molybdenum- 
vanadium steel has a greater tend- 
ency to decarburize and it is too 
early to rate general performance. 
For several types of tools, it has 
proved satisfactory. The boron and 
copper-boron steels have definite 
manufacturing advantages. 


Definite assurance that hydrogen 
plays an important part in develop- 
ment of flakes in steel was present- 
ed by R. E. Cramer, special re- 
search assistant in engineering ma- 
terials, and E. C. Bast, test assist- 
ant, engineering experiment station, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
A vast amount of information in the 
literature reveals that metallurgists 
are associating flakes with hydro- 
gen, but confirmation that hydrogen 
is responsible has been lacking. To 
throw light on this subject, Messrs. 
Cramer and Bast rolled “control 
specimens” from large open hearth 
ingots treated with hydrogen and 
found that these specimens devel- 
oped many flakes. 

A system of experimentally slow 
cooling other specimens from the 
same bars gave information on the 
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time of cooling necessary to prevent 
flake formation and the tempera- 
ture at which flakes formed. The 
steel averaged 0.70 carbon and 0.74 
manganese and the heaviest cross 
section of the bars was 1% x 3 
inches. Time required to eliminate 
flakes in slow cooling between 900 
and 200 degrees Fahr. varied from 
3 hours 20 minutes to 9 hours 11 
minutes, depending on the tendency 
of the steel to develop flakes. Mr. 
Cramer pointed out, however, that 
this time would not necessarily ap- 
ply to bars of other dimensions or 
analyses. 

Flakes developed in most of the 
bars below 300 degrees Fahr., but in 
one test the flakes developed above 
this temperature. The temperature 
at which flakes form probably will 
vary with the tendency of the steel 
to develop flakes, Mr. Cramer said. 

To determine the reasons for dif- 
ferences between the properties of 
similar fine-grained steels, Walter 
Crafts and John L. Lamont, re- 
search metallurgists, Union Carbide 
& Carbon Research Laboratories 
Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y., investi- 
gated the core properties of 1.5 
per cent chromium carburizing 
steels treated with graduated 
amounts of aluminum, vanadium 
and zirconium. Using the tensile 
strength and distortion of a tun- 
ing fork type of specimen as cri- 
teria of hardening characteristics, 
these investigators found that the 
differences in properties result from 
changes in the mode of transfor- 
mation of austenite. 


The amount and kind of deoxi- 
dizer were found not only to have 
an appreciable influence over the 
austenitic transformation in one 
section, but also to determine the 
differences between light and heav- 
ier sections. More accurate control 
and more desirable combinations of 
properties, therefore, were shown 
by Messrs. Crafts and Lamont to be 
obtainable by accurate control of 
the residual deoxidizer content and 
use of combinations of deoxidizing 
elements. 


Announce Process for 
Bright Copper Plating 


M@ Disclosed for the first time at 
opening of the National Metal Show 
in Detroit, October 17, a new copper 
plating process developed by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilm- 
ington, Del., has a number of out- 
standing advantages, chief of which 
is its speed. A copper coating 0.034- 
inch thick can be deposited in 2% 
hours at 125 amperes per square 
foot, and 0.0005-inch deposited in 
only 5.3 minutes at 50 amperes per 
square foot, it is claimed. 

A number of companies already 
are using this new process for pro- 
duction of musical instruments, etc., 





where a copper shell is built up to 
the desired thickness and then strip 
ped off, producing a horn or cone 
shaped piece at considerable econ- 
omies over conventional spinning. 
Since speed of deposit is approxi 
mately four times that usually ob 
tainable, it opens up a wide field for 
manufacture of many items by this 
process. 

Other important advantages of 
the new process are said to include: 
Bright lustrous deposits on steel and 
die-castings; soft, fine-grained de 
posits, easily buffed; 100 per cent 
efficiency at the cathode up to 60 
amperes per square foot; 100 per 
cent efficiency at anode up to 30 or 
40 amperes per square foot; no 


pitting; no hydrogen or noxious 
fumes; negligible cyanide decom- 


position; no sludging or polariza 
tion of anodes; and simple control 


Program Is Arranged for 
Cornell Foundry Meeting 


@ Second regional foundry confer- 
ence of the Buffalo chapter, Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association, Syra- 
cuse Foundrymen’s association and 
Cornell university, will be conduct 
ed at the university, Ithaca, N. Y., 
Nov. 25-26. The program, which 
includes four sessions, two lunch 
eons and a banquet, is as follows: 


Friday, Nov. 25 
MORNING 


Iron,” by W. J. 
Autocar Co., 


Diederichs, 
Ardmore, 


“Malleable 
metallurgist, 
Pa. 

“Gates and Risers,” by Pat Dwyer, en- 
gineernig editor, The Foundry, Cleve- 
land 

NOON 

Luncheon. Speaker: Dexter S. Kimball, 
dean emeritus, college of engineering, 
Cornell university. 

AFTERNOON 

“Dust Hazards,” by Dr. Leonard Green 
burg, executive director, division of in- 
dustrial hygiene, state department of 
labor, New York; and E. O. Jones, di- 
rector of safety and hygiene, Amer- 


ican Foundrymen’s association, Chi- 
cago. 
“Cupola Practice,” by Donald J. Reese, 
International Nickel Co. Inec., New 
York. 


EVENING 
Banquet. Speakers: J. A. Voss, director 
of public relations, Republic Steel 
Corp., Buffalo; and Dr. E. E. Day, 
president, Cornell university. 
Saturday, Nov. 26 
MORNING 
“Steel Castings,” by K. V. Wheeler, Leb- 
anon Steel Foundry Co., Lebanon, Pa 
“Practical Sand Control Problems,” by 
H. W. Dietert, president, H. W. Dietert 
Co., Detroit. 


NOON 


Luncheon. Speaker: Lyman P. Wilson, 
professor of law, Cornell university. 
AFTERNOON 
“Elementary Metallurgy,” by H. C. Wal- 
dron, assistant foundry superintendent 
and metallurgist, Nordberg Mfg. Co., 

Milwaukee. 

“Demonstration of Metal Crystallization,” 
by Dr. C. W. Mason, chemistry depart- 
ment, Cornell university. 





Makes Transformer Cores 
From Wound Strip Steel 


@ USE of a wound strip steel core, 
which embodies a principle entirely 
new in transformer design, is a de 
velopment announced recently by 
the General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., in connection with dis- 
tribution transformers. 

As the name “wound core” im 
plies, the important new feature of 
the transformer is its core construc- 
tion of two continuous strips of rela- 
tively low silicon content cold-rolled 
steel, tightly wound into two metal 
rings through and around the coils, 
as shown in Fig. 1. The coils are 
oval in shape and of short axial 
length, interleaved in secondary-pri- 
mary-secondary arrangement. 

This new type of transformer was 
described in a paper presented by 
Ek. D. Treanor, executive engineer of 
the company’s distribution  trans- 
former department, Pittsfield, Mass., 
before the summer meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers in Washington last June. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Treanor, units of 1", 
3, and 5 kilovolt-amperes have been 
produced in voltage classes of 7620 
volts and below. 

Significance of the wound core 
transformer can be appreciated best 
by considering that it completely 
eliminates the cutting and placing 
of the hundreds of separate pieces 
of steel that make up the core of 
the conventionally-designed trans 
former. The two ribbon-like steel 


strips that comprise the cores of 
the new transformer are pre-wound 
and assembled on machines at high 
speed. 

The wound core is said to elim- 
inate or minimize most of the ob- 
jections inherent in other types. Its 
design makes it possible to take ad- 
vantage of the properties of high- 
reduction cold-rolled strip steel of 
comparatively low silicon content. 
Flux runs with the grain direction 
throughout the core, and all mate- 
rial in the core is active. 

In the wound core transformer, 
each element of flux finds but one 
air gap of small length and rela- 
tively great area in its path. The 
result is that little magnetomotive 
force is consumed in the reluctance 
of air gaps. 

Steel for the wound cores is pro- 
duced to specifications in strips of 
required width and length. Slit into 
desired width for various size cores, 
the steel reels are set up in multiple 
before a prewinding machine and 
attached to a mandrel which is ro- 
tated to draw the strips through 
tension devices until the cores are 
built up. Micrometer gages control 
the winding of the cores to desired 
thickness. After annealing, the 
cores are ready for the assembly 
process. 

Assembling cores and coils is ac- 
complished without setting up any 
stresses in the core by a machine 


Fig. 1 (left)—Core and coil assembly of a wound-core distribution trans- 
former. Fig. 2 (right)—Assembly of a transformer core and coil with 
the strip steel core partly wound in coil by rotation of the rollers 

















which tightly binds each core around 
the coils into its original pre-wound 
spiral form and size with the turns 


in the same sequence. This ma- 


chine is shown in Fig. 2. The cores 
are permanently held in shape 
around the coils by spot welds, and 
the core and coil unit is then ready 
for clamping, treating, and assembly 
in the transformer tank. 

Because the structure of the core 
and coil unit is inherently solid and 
self-supporting, the clamp is of light 
steel and actually serves more as a 
cradle and a support for the leads, 
rather than as a clamp of the type 
needed with other type _ trans- 
formers. 

The wound core distribution trans- 
former is said to be appreciably 
lighter than a transformer with con 
ventional core arrangement, because 
of the more efficient use of mate- 
rials. Arrangement and design of 
the coils is such that good transient 
voltage distribution is achieved. 
Since the cores closely surround the 
coils, the coils are fixed firmly 
against mechanical forces of short 
circuit. 


Pipe Joint Compound 
Seals Without Cementing 


@ Recommended for service on all 
threaded pipe joints or gaskets on 
hot and cold water, gas, steam, com- 
pressed air and vacuum lines, a 
new pipe joint compound has been 
developed by Rockwood Sprinkler 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 

According to the makers, this 
compound lubricates threads while 
pipe joint is being made up. It is 
designed to make a tight metal-to- 
metal joint, and yet seal without ce- 
menting. Compound beneath oute1 
skin does not harden, thus permit- 
ting joint to be broken easily after 
years of service. 
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Foundrymen Present Papers 


At Iowa-Illinois Meeting 


@ THE THIRD annual Iowa-Illi- 
nois regional foundry conference, 
held at Iowa City, Iowa, Oct. 14 and 
15, attracted an attendance of ap- 
proximately 200. The meeting was 
sponsored by Quad City chapter of 
the American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation, college of engineering, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, the Northern Iowa 
Foundrymen’s association, and 
Northern Illinois-Southern Wiscon- 
sin chapter of the A. F. A. General 
committee on arrangements con- 
sisted of Horace Deane, Deere & Co., 
Moline, Ill., chairman; H. F. Hen- 
ninger, International Harvester Co., 
Rock Island, Ill.; T. J. Frank, Frank 
Foundries Corp., Davenport, Iowa; 
A. V. O’Brien, department of me- 
chanical engineering, University of 
Iowa; John Clausen, Greenlee Bros. 
& Co., Rockford, Ill., and W. R. 
Jennings, John Deere Tractor Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


Conference was opened on Fri- 
day morning by P. T. Bancroft, past 
chairman of the Quad City chapter 
of the A. F. A. Professor A. V. 
O’Brien extended the welcome of 
the university on behalf of the col- 
lege of engineering. The first ses. 
sion, devoted to “Practical Sand 
Problems and Their Remedies,” was 
under the chairmanship of R. Hol- 
land, International Harvester Co., 
Rock Island, Ill. 

The first discussion, presented by 
L. P. Robinson, Werner G. Smith 
Co., Cleveland, featured “Some Com- 
mon Sources of Core Room Trou- 
ble.” Mr. Robinson presented the 
factors which must be taken into 
consideration in providing good core 
room practice, such as selection of 
core sands, selection of binders, 
proper ratios, proper mixing, mois- 
ture control, baking, improper vent- 
ing and inspection. 


Good Housekeeping Needed 


The second paper was presented 
by H. W. Dietert, Harry W. Dietert 
Co., Detroit, and dealt with ‘Curing 
Casting Defects Due to Sand.” Mr. 
Dietert stressed the need of good 
housekeeping in handling and pre- 
paring molding sand. Points emp- 
phasized in the talk were moisture, 
permeability, clay content, and re- 
sistance to high temperatures. It 
was stated that when sand is worked 
with insufficient or excessive mois- 
ture, the casting surface is inferior 
in finish to that obtained when the 
sand is properly tempered and 
worked. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to a study of practical metal prob- 
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lems and their remedies. In the 
nonferrous section, with H. E. Alex, 
Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, 
Ill., as chairman, C. V. Nass, Fair- 
banks Morse Co., Beloit, Wis., pre- 
sented a paper “Defects in Nonfer- 
rous Castings.” Mr. Nass discussed 
the various defects as listed in the 
report of the committee on analysis 
of casting defects of the A. F. A. 
In addition to the causes which are 
presented in the report, the speaker 
added other factors which could re- 
sult in the defects under discussion. 
The classifications discussed includ- 
ed shift, misrun, cold shut, crush, 
swell, variation in wall thickness, 
sand wash, sand blow, core blow, 
burning into sand, burning into 
cores, sand sticking in core cavities, 
and surface imperfections. Mr. 
Nass pointed out that in many cases 
the causes of defects are the same in 
both nonferrous and ferrous foun- 
dries. 

In the gray iron section, with A. 
E. Hageboeck, Frank Foundries 
Corp., Moline, Ill., as chairman, M. 
J. Gregory, Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill., presented an interesting 


paper on “Producing Good Gray 
Iron.” Mr. Gregory described the 


method used at the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co., illustrating his discussioin 
with a number of slides. Mr. Greg- 
ory illustrated calculations which 
showed that the melting loss of the 
plant over a period of 26 days was 
4.66 per cent. The cupolas are tapped 
into receiving ladles at a tempera- 
ture of from 2830 to 2840 degrees. 
Alloy and carbon additions are made 
through funnels at the spout. While 
various types of cast irons are pro- 
duced, the same base mixture is 
used and the changes are made 
through ladle additions after the 
metal is tapped from the receiving 
ladle. 

The annual conference dinner was 
held in the Iowa Union building 
Friday evening with H. O. Croft, 
head of the department of mechan- 
ical engineering, presiding. 

Hyman Bornstein, Deere & Co., 
Moline, Ill., and past president of 
the A. F. A., discussed “Research 
and the Consumer.” Mr. Born- 
stein pointed to the contributions 
which have been made to research 
by the larger corporations. Re- 
search programs not only permit 
the organization to produce a better 
product for less money, but often de- 
velop new products. 

The Saturday morning session 
was devoted to “Equipment Prob- 
lems and Methods.” Harry F. Hen- 
ninger, International Harvester 





Co., presided at the pattern section 
which featured a paper by J. E. 
Colb, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Pe- 


oria, Ill. Mr. Colb described in 
some detail the facilities and meth- 
ods of procedure for the manufac- 
ture of patterns at the Caterpillar 
Co. He emphasized the co-opera- 
tion which exists between the engi- 
neering department and the pattern 
shop in changing designs of castings 
to provide the simplest equipment 
for use in the foundry 

Mr. Colb illustrated his talk on 
pattern problems with an exception 
ally fine display of wood pattern 
making tools, metal pattern mak 
ing tools, patterns, castings, ete. 
During his talk, a graduate appren- 
tice of the Caterpillar company 
made a core and rammed up a mold 
to illustrate the particular points 
being brought out in the discussion. 
Mr. Colb pointed out that the more 
simple and practical a pattern, the 
more it will satisfy demands of the 
foundry. 


Lines Cupolas with Stiff Mud 


John Diedrich, Blackhawk Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, presided at the refractory 
session which featured a talk on 
“Monolithic Linings,” by R. E. 
Wilke, John Deere Tractor Co., Wa- 
terloo, Iowa. Mr. Wilke used slides 
to illustrate the method employed 
by his company to cover the brick 
lining of the cupola to a point ap- 
proximately 5 feet above the upper 
tuyeres. A stiff mud, composed of 
60 parts of sand and 40 parts of fire 
clay, is used on the new brick to a 
thickness of about 2 inches. ‘The 
stiff mud lining is hard to hold on 
the first heat, but the cupola is 
patched each time after use and 
the lining is built back to the orig- 
inal diameter of the cupola with 
only the stiff mud. This method of 
cupola lining and repair has been 
found very satisfactory, according 
to Mr. Wilke. The cupolas are 
tapped at about 2850 degrees Fahr. 

The final section, devoted to mold- 
ing, was under the chairmanship of 
Fred W. Kirby, John Deere Spread- 
er Works, East Moline, Ill. W. R. 
Jennings, John Deere Tractor Cc., 
Waterloo, Iowa, presented an inter 
esting paper in which he discussed 
the study which has been made by 
his organization in determining the 
proper type of equipment to be used 
for individual jobs. Mr. Jennings 
also presented what he called a 
foot-pound study, in which he de- 
termined the amount of work re- 
quired by the molder in perform- 
ing each movement. Through this 
means it should be possible to de 
termine if a particular job requires 
an excessive amount of energy from 
the molder. Analyzing the infor- 
mation obtained on an _ individual 
case may show the cause of scrap 
castings due to fatigue of molder. 
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By G. H. FITCH 
Aluminum Company 
of America 
Pittsburgh 


@ RECENT DEVELOPMENT of 
improved painting systems for 
metals finds aluminum paint widely 
used in protecting all types of sur- 
faces, particularly steel. Its applica- 
tions vary from toys small enough 
to hold in the hand to mammoth 
structures such as the 8%-mile San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge. 
While use of aluminum paint dur- 
ing the last 15 years has demon- 
strated its value, original determina- 
tion of its possibilities can be at- 
tributed to extensive research car- 
ried out during earlier stages of its 
existence as a commercial product, 
research promoted by pigment man- 
ufacturers, paint makers and fed- 





Aluminum Paint 


Leafing and chemical inactivity of aluminum 
make it a useful covering for steel surfaces 
including those exposed to weathering and 
also where high temperatures are encountered 





eral, state and college laboratories. 
A large number of field applications 
paralleled this laboratory’ work. 
First large bridge protected with 
aluminum paint was Washington 
Crossing bridge, Pittsburgh, painted 
in 1924. Since then, use of aluminum 
paint on steel bridges has spread to 
nearly every part of the country. 


This popularity can be attributed 
to the fact that aluminum paint af- 
fords a_ protective, light-colored, 
durable coating. Its durability is due 
to unique characteristics of the pig- 
ment which is made of flake-like 
particles rather than granular struc- 
ture. When suspended in a suitable 
vehicle, these particles tend to ar- 
range themselves in more or less 
parallel layers. Aluminum flakes 
are specifically heavier than the 
liquid, yet a large proportion of 
them float to the surface where they 
are held by surface tension thus 
producing an apparently continuous 








Photomicrograph of cross section 
through a 2-coat aluminum paint 
film. White area is metal surface. 
Leafing action causes aluminum 
flakes to lie parallel to surface 


metallic layer. This layer-like ar- 
rangement of pigment in the vehicle 
suggests fallen leaves, and is ap- 
propriately termed “leafing.” It is 
responsible for many of the paint’s 
distinctive features. 

Each flake of aluminum is a tiny 
sheet of metal and therefore is 
opaque to light and impervious to 
moisture. These characteristics help 
the overlapped particles to form a 
light-proof and moisture-proof coat 
of metal of high durability. Their 
opacity protects the vehicle against 
destructive effects of sunlight ex- 
tending life of paint film. Lam- 
inated arrangement of pigment also 
is effective in resisting moisture 
passage since any moisture must 


Looking down one of towers support- 

ing San Francisco- Oakland Bay 

bridge. Top coat of aluminum paint 

protects steel against highly corrosive 
moisture 
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Huge San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
bridge is largest aluminum painted 
bridge in the world 


traverse a circuitous path around 
the flakes in order to penetrate the 
film. Thus corrosion due to moisture 
is minimized. 

Aluminum paint coatings also 
have long life because aluminum 
pigment in no way reacts with the 
vehicle, thereby assuring beneficial 
elasticity in the coating. Repainting 
surfaces which have an aluminum 


only after the film has been worn 
thin by the slow weathering away 
of each successive layer of flakes. 
Incidentally, when this stage is 
reached, an ideal surface for repaint- 
ing is presented without the neces- 
sity for excessive surface prepara- 
tion. 

Aluminum paint reflects 60 to 75 
per cent of light and radiant heat 
falling upon its surface, an im- 
portant characteristic in many ap- 
plications. On steel tanks containing 
volatile materials it reduces heat ab- 
sorption from sunlight. On oil and 
gasoline tanks, it is possible to ef- 
fect a material reduction in interior 
temperature fluctuations and thus 
keep evaporation losses low. 

In addition, high reflectivity means 
high visibility of structures upon 
which the paint is applied. This is 
valuable particularly in case of 
bridges or towers, possible hazards 
if not easily visible both day and 
night. For interior of steel build- 
ings, opacity of aluminum pigment 
is valuable as an aluminum paint 
film only 0.0005-inch thick, uniformly 
applied, will cover and hide any 
colored surface. Also, when cover- 
ing dark interior surfaces with a 
highly reflective paint such as this, 
lighting efficiency is increased ma 
terially. 

In painting for protection of steel, 





paint coating becomes necessary coverage is governed by many fac- 
Table I 
Standard Standard 
Proportion Proportion 
in in 
Varnish Lacquer! 
Mesh Bulking per per 
Desig- Specific Value Gallon Gallon 
Grade nation Gravity Gal./lb. Pounds Pounds Remarks 
Standard 325 1.47 .0820 2.00 125 For general-purpose 
Paste use. Produces smooth 
brilliant Finish. 
Extra 400 1.49 .O806 LZ ; For sprayed production 
Fine finishes of greatest 
Lining smoothness and color. 
Paste 
Extra 120 2.90 0470 2.20 ae For painting industrial 
Brilliant interiors and for ready- 
Varnish mixed aluminum paints. 
Powder 
Standard 140 2.55 .0470 2.00 1.00 For general-purpose 
Varnish use. Gives a smoother 
Powder more durable finish 
than Extra _ Brilliant 
Powder. 
Extra Fine 160 Bae .0470 1.75 0.9 lb. For lower priced pro- 
Varnish or duction finishes and in 
Powder 14.50z. ready-mixed aluminum 
paints, Smoother Finish 
than Standard Varnish. 
Standard Sec 2.50 .0480 1.25 0.751b. For production finishes 
Lining or and general-purpose use 
Powder 12 oz. where a smooth finish 
is necessary. 
Extra Fine 400 2.50 .0480 0.75 0.301b. For printing inks, litho- 
Lining _ or graphing, and for pro- 
Powder 5 OZ. duction finishes of max- 
imum smoothness and 
luster. 


1. Mesh designation is based upon the 


approximate size of the largest particles. 


Each grade will show some residue on standardized test screens of the same 


mesh size as the mesh designation. 


won 


Specific gravity values represent average for the grade. 
Bulking values are based on the specific gravity. 
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Table II 
For Weather-Exposed 
Steel 


Surfaces Painted—Bridges, transmission 
towers, oil storage tanks, oil tank cars, 
water tanks, railroad signal towers, 
sheet metal roofs, ventilators, un- 
heated stacks, corrugated siding, win- 
dow sash and frames, metal buildings, 
fence posts, mine structures such as 
coal tipples, and similar applications 

Jses—As a second or intermediate coat 
and finish coats. 

Surface Treatment Clean and prime 
with red lead or other good rush- 
inhibitive pigmented primer 

Intermediate Coatt Pigments—1% 
pounds Standard Paste, %“%-pound 50T 
Prussian Blue Paste. Vehicle—-1 gal- 
lon Long Oil Varnish 

Finish Coat—Pigment—2 pounds Stand- 
ard Paste. Vehicle 1 gallon Long Oil 
Varnish. 

Yield—1.164 gallons or 
1 gallon, 1% pints. 
Covering—500 to 600 square feet per 
gallon (3-3 tons) (brushed), 450 to 
550 square feet per gallon (2%-3 tons) 

(sprayed). 

Alternate Pigments—2 pounds Standard 
Varnish, 1% pounds Standard Lining 

Alternate Vehicles Glycerol-Phthalate 
Resin Base Varnish, Phenolic Resin 
Base Varnish 

The tinted intermediate coat may be 
purchased ready-mixed or mixed on the 
job as required If mixed on the job, 
paint should be allowed to stand three 
or four days before using to intensify 
color contrast with finish coat. This 
intermediate coat should always be 
brush applied, never sprayed. 


approximately 





tors such as smoothness of surface, 
amount of absorption, consistency 
of paint, temperature, and method 
of application. Under ideal condi 
tions, from 800 to 850 square feet 
can be covered with a gallon of alu 
minum paint. However, this high 
coverage is not desirable as _ paint 





Two topcoats of aluminum paint 

protect this 6-track, duplex, movable- 

span bridge over the Passaic river, 

one of the most remarkable of modern 
railway bridges 


film would be too thin to offer ade- 
quate protection. A maximum cov- 
erage of 600 square feet provides 
satisfactory durability at a low cost. 

Pigment for aluminum paint is 
available in two forms—as a paste 
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and as a dry powder. Each form has 
several different grades based upon 
maximum particle size present. For 
example, powders are classified as 
Extra Brilliant Varnish, Standard 
Varnish, and Extra Fine Varnish; 
largest flakes being present in the 
Extra Brilliant grade and decreas- 
ing in order named. Much of the 
powder in each grade, however, is 
extremely fine. Finer powders also 
are available and are graded as 
Standard Lining and Extra Fine 
Lining. 

Aluminum paste differs from 
powder in that more finely divided 
aluminum flakes are uniformly dis- 





Table III 
For Interior Steel Surfaces 


Surfaces Painted Structural trusses, 
supporting columns, cranes and crane 
runways, corrugated’ siding, tanks, 
water pipes, metal ducts, window sash 
and frames, stairs, railings, safety 
guards, ship interiors, underground 
mine equipment, and similar applica- 
tions. 

Use—As Finish Coat. 

Surface Treatment—Clean and _ prime 
with red lead or other good rust in- 
hibitive primer. 

Formula—Pigment—2 pounds Standard 
Paste. Vehicle—1 gallon Long Oil Var- 
nish, 

Yield—1.164 gallons or approximately 1 
gallon, 1% pints. 

Covering—600 to 700 square feet per 
gallon (brushed), 500 to 600 square 
feet per gallon (sprayed). 

Alternate Pigments—2 pounds Standard 
Varnish, 1% pounds Standard Lining. 

Alternate Vehicles Interior Varnish, 
Glycerol-Phthalate Resin Base Varnish, 
Phenolic Resin Base Varnish*. 

*The phenolic resin base varnish 
should be used where corrosive condi- 
tions or moisture conditions are un- 
usually severe, such as in chemical 
plants, dyehouses, weaving rooms of 
textile plants, or in paper making and 
sugar refining factories. Steel in mines 
and other underground locations needs 
this type vehicle, as do the interiors of 
ships 





persed in a volatile paint thinner. 
Since flakes in the paste are finer 
than in standard grades of powder, 
a substantial increase in pigment 
value and a more durable paint with 
reduced metal content are possible. 
Lower in pigment weight, the paste 
contains but 60 to 75 per cent metal, 
permits improved working qualities 
and the smaller flakes of metal 
produce unusually smooth and bril- 
liant paint films. A definite increase 
in opacity and hiding power also 
may be realized with paste pigment. 

Each grade of paste and powder 
has certain properties that may be 
helpful in selecting the aluminum 
pigment in accordance with the 
paint’s intended use. Principal char- 
acteristics of pigments most fre- 
quently used in various types of 
coatings for steel surfaces are out- 
lined in Table I. 

It is as important to secure cor- 
rect type of vehicle for the job as 
it is to select the right pigment. 
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Table IV 
For Steel Products 


Surfaces Painted—Steel tank sheets, 
switchboard frames, fence posts, cor- 
rugated sheet, bedsprings, machinery, 
motor housings, castings, mail boxes, 
meter boxes, metal toys, license plates, 
signs, and similar applications. 

Use—As finish coat. 

Surface Preparation—All grease, rust, 
and dirt removed. No special primer 
used unless required by service te 
which article is put. 

Spraying Formula—Pigment—1* pounds 
Extra Fine Lining Paste Vehicle. 
Vehicle—1 gallon Glycerol-Phthalate 
tesin Base Varnish. Thinner—1 pint 
Coal Tar Solvent Naphtha. 

Yield——1.22 gallons or 1 gallon 1% pints. 

Covering—400 to 800 square feet per 
gallon (sprayed). 

Alternate Pigments—2 pounds Standard 
Paste, 1% pounds Standard Lining, % 
pounds Extra Fine Lining Powder. 

Alternate Vehicles—Phenolic Resin Base 
Varnish, Long Oil Varnish, Nitrocellu- 
lose Lacquer. 

Dipping Formula—Pigments—1% pounds 
Extra Fine Lining Powder. Vehicle*— 
1 gallon special Glycerol-Phthalate 
Resin Base Varnish. Thinner—1 quart 
Coal Tar Solvent Naphtha. 

Yield—1.31 gallons or approximately 1 
gallon 2% pints. 

Covering—350 to 550 square feet per 
gallon (dipped). 

Alternate Pigments—2 pounds Standard 
Paste, 1% pounds Extra Fine Lining 
Paste, 1% pounds Standard Lining 
Powder. 

Alternate Vehicles* — Special Dipping 
Varnish, Phenolic Resin Base Varnish. 
* Dipping vehicles have to be selected 

on basis of leaf-retention properties and 

good flowing characteristics. They must 
be adjusted to each particular dipping 
problem. 





Results of many tests and much 
field experience make possible cer- 
tain governing specifications to 
which the vehicle should conform 
to give maximum service efficiency 
with aluminum paints. 

Varnish is most commonly used 
although other types of liquids not 
ordinarily classed as varnishes have 
been found satisfactory. Varnishes 
are characterized by their “length 
in oil,” or number of gallons of heat- 
treated drying oils, such as China 
wood or linseed oils, per 160 pounds 
of varnish gum. Principal types of 





This boiler room view shows how 

aluminum paint may be used on hot 

surfaces to reduce heat losses and 
enhance interior appearance 





vehicles suitable for use on Steel 


are: 


Long Oil Varnish—This type of vehicle 
is usually between 40 and 50 gallons in 
oil length. It should produce a hard, 
abrasion-resisting paint film of good 
elasticity and durability. Recommended 
for weather-exposed steel surfaces and 
interior applications subject to severe 
moisture conditions. 

Glycerol-Phthalate Base Varnish—This 
vehicle, also known as Alkyd Resin 
Base Varnish, offers improved elasticity 
and durability. It is as an efficient ve- 
hicle for aluminum paint on metal ex- 
posed to weather. It has rapid drying 
characteristics and is therefore suited 
for production finishes. 

Phenolic Resin Base Varnish—This is 
a synthetic resin varnish which dries 
to a harder film than the long oil varnish 
and may have better durability. It has 





Table V 
For Heated Surfaces 


Weather-Exposed Heated Surfaces*t 

Surfaces Painted—Lined smokestacks, 
eenter sections of unlined smokestacks, 
and similar applications. 

Use—As a finish coat without a primer. 

Surface Preparation—Clean down _ te 
metal. Paint cold. 

Formula—Pigment—2% pounds Standard 
Paste. Vehicle — 1 gallon Gycerol- 
Phthalate Resin. Base Varnish. Thin- 
ner—1 pint Coal Tar Solvent Naphtha. 

Yield—1.33 gallons or approximately 1 
gallon 2% pints. 

Covering—600 to 800 square feet per gal- 
lon (brushed). 

Alternate Pigment—2 pounds Standard 
Varnish, 

Alternate Vehicle—Phenolic Resin Base 
Varnish. 

Heated Surfaces in Interiors 

Surfaces Painted — Boilers, furnace 
fronts, steam pipes, gas and oil 
burners, and similar applications. 

Use—As a finish coat without a primer. 

Surface Preparation—Clean down to 
metal and if surface is quite smooth, 
roughen with coarse sandpaper. Paint 
cold. 

Formula—Pigment—2% pounds Standard 
Paste. Vehicle—1 gallon heat-resisting 
varnish. 

Alternate Pigment—2% pounds Standard 
Varnish. 

+ This paint is not recommended on 
weather-exposed surfaces reaching tem- 
peratures in excess of 600 degrees Fahr. 





exceptionally high moisture and chem- 
ical resistance, and is excellent as an all- 
purpose vehicle for aluminum paint on 
interior and exterior metal surfaces. 

Interior Varnish—Lower priced ve- 
hicles suitable only for interior paint 
work. Not recommended for weather- 
exposed surfaces. 

Heat-Resisting Varnish—Contains little 
or no drying oil. Designed for aluminum 
paint that will withstand high tempera- 
tures without discoloration or flaking. 
Applications should be protected from 
the weather, 

Bituminous Base Varnishes — Alu- 
minum pigments are used in certain var- 
nishes that contain as one of their prin- 
cipal ingredients coal tar, pitch, or as- 
phalt. Especially recommended for 
metal roofs and waterproofing of under- 
ground metal installations. Also may be 
used for general outside painting. 

Gloss Oil Varnish—Sometimes called 
bronzing liauids and frequently used for 
special applications. Many Gloss Oil ve- 
hicles have high heat resistance. Recom- 
mended for interior use only and should 
not be used on highly absorptive sur- 
faces. 

Nitrocellulose Lacquer—Recommended 
for production work where quick drying 
is essential. Has high durability over 
good priming paints and thus may be 
used on weather-exposed products. 


(Please turn to Page 75) 
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Porcelain Enamelers Cite 
Problems at Third Forum 


@ WITH 241 representatives of all 
phases of the porcelain enameling 
industry and 117 students and edu- 
cators in attendance the Porcelain 
Enamel Institute closed its third 
forum, held at University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill., Oct. 12-14, with the 
largest attendance of any of its an- 
nual meetings. 

Presence of nine British members 
of the Institute of Vitreous Enamel- 
ers of England and a guest from 
Sweden, who are making a tour of 
prominent industrial plants by air- 
plane, gave this meeting an inter- 
national aspect. 


Enamel Industry Looking Up 


In his annual bibliography and 
review of the porcelain enameling 
industry Emerson P. Poste, presi- 
dent, Emerson P. Poste Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., a consulting engi- 
neer, noted that during the last two 
years the porcelain enamel industry 
had operated at higher than the av- 
erage industrial rate. Also, much 
new equipment and several new 
plants had been added. Research in 
this old industry is being applied to 
the new problems, particularly acid- 
resisting enamels and the unit con- 
struction of stoves and refrigerators. 


Tentative standard tests for abra- 
sion resistance were submitted by 
W. N. Harrison, chief, Enamel on 
Metal section, national bureau of 
standards, Washington. Mr. Har- 
rison pointed out that shop tests 
are used to maintain quality from 
day to day, while standard tests 
are necessary for comparison with 
work from other shops and as a 
check on shop tests. 

Studies on causes of chipping, 
how chipping starts and how it trav- 
els, as reported by Dr. Paul L. 
Smith, research fellow, Porcelain 
Enamel institute, on work performed 
at national bureau of standards, in- 
dicate that enamels fail only in ten- 
sion and that the travel is perpen- 
dicular to the line of stress. These 
tests are to be continued toward de- 
veloping standard tests for chipping 
resistance and by determining how 
chipping acts to increase resistance 
to chipping. 

Sag or bending. of the metal dur- 
ing firing, due to its weight, is af- 
fected by chemical analysis of the 
metal, temperature of firing, gage, 
distance between supports, duration 
of heat, and physical characteristics 
of work enameled, according to 
Frank R. Porter, metallurgical de- 
partment, Inland Steel Co., Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., in discussing factors 
affecting sag resistance of enamel- 
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ing iron. Sag troubles may be de- 
creased, according to Mr. Porter, by 
the use of special enameling steels 
which have lower carbon and man- 
ganese content and a critical point 
above 1500 degrees Fahr., which is 
above enameling temperatures. In 
addition, sheets should be sufficient- 
ly heat treated to relieve all roll- 
ing strains. 

In discussing methods of testing 
enameling stock, H. W. Alexander, 
ceramic engineer, Frigidaire division, 
General Motors Corp., Dayton, O., 
stated that much of the detrimental 
effects of sag may be overcome by 
proper design, particularly as _ to 
gage of metal and distance between 
supporting points. New materials 
should be tested over a wide range 
of temperature. In all cases the 
metal and results must be balanced 
to meet the particular shop require 
ments and methods and the work re- 
engineered, if necessary. 

Probable savings of 20 to 30 per 
cent in cost and increased resistance 
to chipping are the chief advantages 
of one-cover coat ware over a 
ground coat, according to E. C. 
Aydelotte, superintendent of enam- 
eling plant, Benjamin Electric Mfg. 
Co., Des Plaines, Ill. However, one 
cover coat ware requires careful su- 
pervision and control according to 


fixed and tested standards, highest 
quality of enameling iron of suit- 
able gage, proper equipment to 
minimize handling and fracture of 
the dry enamel coat, a_ perfect 
ground coat, good bond without 
warping or sag and magnetic sep- 
aration to remove all metallic con- 
tamination in dip tank. 

Separate standards are required 
for one and two-cover coat ware, 
the speaker stated. On jobbing work 
it is essential that the enameler and 
customer understand the quality of 
work to be delivered to prevent dis 
agreement. Color matching on one 
cover coat ware is more difficult 
than with two coats. When a shop 
cannot meet reasonable inspection 
requirements without sacrificing re- 
liability or too much reworking with 
one coat, it should go to two coats 
as reworking of one coat ware is 
more difficult. Design is important 
as sharp edges and small radii are 
not easily enameled in one-cover 
coat ware, said Mr. Adyelotte. 

In the discussion one member em 
phasized the danger to the growing 
porcelain enameling industry of 
trying to cheapen its product at the 
expense of quality and its reputa 
tion for a lasting, quality product. 
Such mistakes may affect the 
growth of the industry and it may 
require years to regain its position 
and reputation. 

At the annual banquet, Bennett 
Chapple, executive vice president, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., addressed members and 
visitor from England and Sweden 
on “New Frontiers.” In this ad- 





British Enamelers Visit American Plants 





m@ Members of the British Institute of Vitreous Enamelers, touring American 

industrial cities in co-operation with the Porcelain Enamel institute of the 

United States, are shown on a recent tour of the Homestead, Pa., works of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
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dress Mr. Chapple told how industry, 
through the aid of science, is con- 
tinuously developing by pushing 
back the frontiers and reaching into 
new fields and opportunities. For 
example, he stated that the iron in- 
dustry before the revolutionary war 
was largely a farm by-product util- 
izing the charcoal from the forest. 
By 1929 the steel industry had de- 
veloped to an unbalanced production 
on heavy rolled products. 

Since 1929, $400,000,000 invested in 
continuous rolling mills have super- 
ceded the expensive, laborious proc- 
esses in producing sheets and plates 
with a potential output of 16,000,000 
tons annually for the _ porcelain 
enameled products for home and in- 
dustry and steel for the automotive 
and many other industries. The 
greatest new frontier opening for 
the “wedding of glass and steel” 
(porcelain enameling),: Mr. Chapple 
believes, is in the field of architec- 
tural design. 

At the sheet iron session, G. H. Me- 
Intyre, director of research, Ferro 
Enamel Corp., Cleveland, in discuss- 
ing color matching of white parts 
stated that if truly white there 
would be no problem, but spectral 
variations result from presence of 
blue, which always predominates, 
green and amber and their reaction 
on the eye. Work to truly match 
must have identical spectral analy- 
sis and gloss, and, if they do, will 
match to any observer under any 
light. 

Vitamin A Reduces Errors 

Mr. McIntyre described the West- 
inghouse “Tunnel of Light” (STEEL, 
May 10, 1937, page 64) for color 
matching of range parts. To de- 
crease eye fatigue color matchers 
were fed vitamin A with a decrease 
from 1.79 per cent to 0.2 per cent 
in number of ranges which had to 
be dismantled because of incorrect 
matching. 

Usually matching is made by com- 
parison with three or four standard 
panels, added Mr. McIntyre. Re- 
worked parts are the most difficult 
to match with normal worked parts. 
Many companies reject reworked 
parts falling outside the matching 
standards. Stabilizing enamels are 
being used in recoat work with con- 
siderable success to obtain proper 
color values. 

A circulating ground coat system 
to remove iron and other contami- 
nation from the dipping tank was 
described in a paper by Ray Haner, 
superintendent of enameling, Ten- 
nessee Stove Works, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. This consists of a rubber- 
lined pipe leading from the bottom 
of the dipping tank through a dia- 
phragm pump, magnetic separator, 
filter screen for lumps and discharg- 
ing back into two corners of the 
dipping tank. Circulation is at the 
rate of five circuits of the contents 
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per hour, thus not tending to un- 
duly agitate the contents. 

This circulating system is said to 
result in better ground coat by re- 
moving iron, lumps and other con- 
tamination accumulation in the dip- 
ping tank, which affect the quality 
of the product. Also, separating 
operations are carried on continu- 
ously without stopping production. 

In discussing burning tools for 
enameling, D. W. Talbott, engineer, 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Springfield, 
O., described heat resisting supports 
for cast iron enameled by the dry 
process and supports and hangers 
for steel enameled by the wet proc- 
ess. Because of increased strength 
of heat resisting alloys it is possible 
to use supports for cast iron of 
much smaller cross section. Design- 
ing such supports with generous 
radii, staggered ribs and assemblies 
of small castings, instead of a single 
large casting, add greatly to life. 


Thermal Shocks Troublesome 


Frequent thermal shocks due to 
repeated heating and cooling in 
enameling furnaces for steel and the 
light alloys sections required in 
racks, even though considerable 
weight is suspended, are the most 
frequent causes of trouble, he 
added. Heat resisting alloys permit 
cast hooks with point or knife edge. 
However, when ground or repointed 
life and heat resistance decreases 
when the cast surface skin is re- 
moved. 

Several different analyses of nick- 
el-chromium castings are available 
so that a particular type of metal 
may be specified most suitable for 
operating conditions, firing tem- 
perature and cycle, Mr. Talbott 
stated. The highest priced alloy is 
not always the best for every con- 
dition. Advantages of heat resist- 
ing alloys in enameling work, as 
given, were greater oxidation re- 
sistance, no loose scale, ability to 
withstand thermal shock and to sup- 
port more load, smoother surface, 
and sections and composition avail- 
able suitable to any purpose. In an- 
swer to a question the speaker ad- 
vised straightening light cross sec- 
tions cold and heating heavier sec- 
tions to above 1800 degrees Fahr. or 
approximately 400 degrees above the 
brittle critical range. 

Size and type of plant and work 
determine whether manual, semiau- 
tomatic or fully automatic, single- 
purpose or multipurpose equipment 
is most suitable for any installation, 
stated J. F. Roche Jr., Binks Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, in a paper on auto- 
matic spraying and brushing equip- 
ment. No equipment, however, can 
be installed and forgotten. At least 
one man should be familiar with and 
responsible for mechanical operation 
and maintenance of the spraying 
equipment. 

In a paper on flash and rolled 





seam welded assembly for enamel- 
ing, C. G. Bassler, district manager, 
Taylor-Winfield Corp., Chicago, de- 
scribed resistance welding processes, 
spot, rolled seam and flash butt 
welding, and their applications, par- 
ticularly in the refrigerator industry 
where they are widely used under 
enamel. The speaker emphasized 
that the common belief that resist- 
ance welding affects steel in some 
way detrimental to enameling has 
no basis. Welded surfaces in con- 
tact, however, must be free from 
scale or dirt which leaves unwelded, 
or poorly welded, edges or spots 
which may flex or cause stresses un- 
der welding temperature and cause 
chipping. Flash butt welds must be 
ground or chipped smooth as pro- 
jecting points also result in chipping 
of enamel. Rolled seam welding 
produces even thickness of metal at 
weld and is well adapted to enamel- 
ing, he stated, but seams must not 
have open edges. 

One of the best and most instruc 
tive papers at the forum was pre- 
sented by J. J. Canfield, supervising 
research engineer, and Alva Taylor, 
welding engineer, American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, O., on rela- 
tion of some welding practices with 
certain enamel defects, such as hair- 
lining, chipping and fish scaling. 

Microphotographic studies’ of 
cross sections of enamel over welds 
indicated that thin spots in weld, 
warping, spot welds too far apart 
leaving loose metal to flex under 
enameling temperatures and open- 
ings in the weld caused hairlining 
and chipping. Instead of welding 
in the corner it is better to make 
the radius in the metal and weld 
near the corner. Welds must be 
clean, of solid metal, preferably by 
rod of the same composition as the 
metal welded, and not contain en- 
trapped gases or oxidized particles. 
Heat treatment prior to enameling 
is recommended to relieve welding 
stresses. Cold working may leave 
stresses in heavy metal or cause thin 
spots or overlapping crevices on 
lighter gage metal, which distort or 
flex under enameling temperatures. 


Describes British Methods 


In comparing English and Amer- 
ican enameling plants, C. P. Stone, 
managing director, Ferramic Indus- 
tries Ltd., The Hydeway, Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts, Eng., stated 
that, outside of signs, most of Eng- 
lish enameling was on cast iron 
because of greater durability and 
humid atmosphere. No large enam- 
eling plants with continuous produc- 
tion problems exist in England and 
most enamel is hand applied by 
brush to save enamel and obtain 
thin, even coats. 

Charcoal iron which is entirely 
free from cobalt, nickel or man- 
ganese is used only for enameled 


(Please turn to Page 75) 
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Hydraulic Lift Truck 
Actuated by Foot Pedal 


@ Lewis-Shepard Sales Co., Water- 
town, Mass., has presented recently 
its newest lift truck, known as the 
lifting 


hydraulic Footlift, opera- 





tion of which is accomplished by 
means of a foot pedal. 

There is no head or side room re- 
quired, it is said. Power unit is the 
enclosed, interchangeable type 
which is easily removed for service. 

The arc-welded ‘4-bar” frame and 
“turret type” head give the truck a 
durable ruggedness. “Dead-man” re- 
lease control provides’ variable 
lowering speeds and shockless low- 
ering. Fragile loads may be carried 
with safety. 

Standard capacities vary from 
3500 to 8000 pounds, and frame 
lengths vary in multiples of six 
from 30 to 120 inches. 


Cutter Grinder Operated 


Through Variable Drive 


@ R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, has designed and placed 
on the market a universal cutter 
grinder, said to deliver faster sharp- 
ening and grinding with increased 
operating efficiency and a new ¢a- 
pacity for work. 

Wheel head of machine has three 
independent and co-ordinated planes 
of full circle movement, which add 
to its flexibility. A vibrationless 


drive through a variable speed trans- 
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mission delivers proper cutting 
speed for any grinder wheel. Special 
construction of table makes possi- 
ble placing work to grinder wheel 
in any position or angle. An inde- 
pendent motor operates the work 
head through a variable speed driv- 


ing unit. 


Gun Restores Worn Parts 


@ Metallizing Engineering Co., 44 
Whitehall street, New York, has de- 
signed a Metco type E metallizing 
gun for the restoration of worn ma- 
chine parts such as bearing sur- 
faces, rolls, shafts, pump rods and 
press fits, and for repairing defects 
in castings with carbon steels, stain- 
less steels, bronze, brass, monel, 
nickel and other metals. 

This gun is used also for applica- 
tion of corrosion resistant coatings 
of zinc, aluminum, lead, tin, etc. 
Metal wire is fed automatically into 
gun at an adjustable speed and is 
melted by an oxyacetylene or oxy- 





hydrogen flame, atomized by com 
pressed air and sprayed on any 
base material. Gun may be used as 
a hand tool cr as a lathe tool. Ex- 
tremely fine coatings are obtainable 
at production speeds, it is claimed. 
Operator fatigue is minimized by 
light weight of the gun and its eas} 
balance. Multiple jet turbine makes 
available two complete speed ranges. 


Unit operates equally well from 
acetylene tanks or generators at 
maximum pressure of 15 pounds, 


and only 60 pounds air pressure is 
required. 


Add Stainless Valves 


@ Jenkins Bros. Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has added to its line a series 
of corrosion-resisting stainless steel 
valves, regularly made of Cooper 
18-8 S and 18-8 SMO, each having a 
carbon content limited to a maxi- 
mum of 0.10 per cent. 

Both alloys are high resistant to 
corrosion, but 18-8 SMO is used un- 
der most severe conditions and is 
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particularly adapted to sulphite pulp 
mills. It is claimed these two alloys 
will take care of almost 90 per cent 
of all corrosion-resisting require 
ments. These valves are available 
in seven different styles: Solid wedge 
or double-disk gate valves, union 
bonnet or bolted bonnet regrinding 
glove or angle valves, and bolted 
bonnet Y-valves, all either screwed 
or flanged, in sizes ranging from 
’-inch to 3-inch. 


Unit Welds Band Saws 


@ Micro Products Co., 20 North 
Wacker drive, Chicago, has an- 
nounced development of a small 


welding unit designed to meet the 
needs of users of circular band 


saws. 
This Micro-Weld unit can either 
be mounted in 01 


made part of a 





standard machine. Due to low cur- 
rent consumption, welder can be 
plugged into any light circuit of 
proper voltage. It is equipped with 
a graduated Micro Dial for rapid 
and accurate adjustment of various 
movements. Thus readjustment can 
be made to any previously deter- 
mined setting. 

Welder is fitted with a motor 
driven grinding wheel for removing 
flash. Unit can be operated either 
vertically or horizontally. 


Employs New Principle 
Of Mixing Gas and Air 


@ Coppus Engineering Corp., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has introduced a line 
of rotary gas burners, each consist- 
ing primarily of a fan with a long 
hub in which two ball bearings are 
mounted. Fan rotates on ai sta- 
tionary shaft which serves also as a 
gas inlet pipe. 

Fan has several blades as well as 
driving arms. Gas flows into these 
arms, leaves them through small 
orifices and, by reaction, causes the 





fan to rotate at high speed. Blades 
then act as any other power driven 
fan, delivering air for combustion. 
Number of orifices in driving arms 
and the gas pressure determine 
total amount of gas flow, and its 
reaction force determines speed of 
fan and hence the air delivery. 
This Fanmix gas burner is said 
to discharge a perfectly combustible 
mixture into combustion chamber. 
As a result of instant ignition, 
smaller combustion space is re- 
quired. This is primarily a_ high- 
pressure burner, operating at gas 
pressures of 5 to 40 pounds. 


Forge Is Convertible 


@ American Gas Furnace Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J., has placed on the 
market a convertible bench forge, 
known as No. 89-C, a unit especially 
suitable for the small shop or lab- 
oratory where it is necessary to do 
only a limited amount of heat treat- 
ing or forging. 

When used for forging, unit has 
entrances at both ends 6 inches wide 
and 2 inches high with an inside 
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depth of 6 inches. Banded cover 
brick can be removed for heating 
long rods at some mid-point, and 
an adjustable rack provides a con- 





venient support for the end of long 
work. 

For heat treating, forge is quickly 
converted to an oven by a special top 
brick, hearth slab and supports and 
end bricks which are provided to 
form a semi-muffle type heating 
chamber 4% inches wide by 6 inches 
long by 2% inches high. Tempera- 
ture necessary for treating high 
speed steel can be obtained easily, 
and welding heats are obtainable 
in 25 to 30 minutes. 

Where low-pressure air supply is 
not available, a separate turbo blow- 
er which operates from the lighting 
circuit is supplied. 


Hydraulic Machine for 
Multiple Spindle Work 


@ W. F. and John Barnes Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., has introduced a vertical 
hydraulic machine, known as No. 
900, designed especially for multiple 
spindle drilling and boring in con- 
nection with indexing or stationary 
type fixture and adapted for con- 
veyor-through type work. 

Feature of this machine is its 
feed unit, which provides an auto- 
matic cycle of rapid approach, feed, 
adjustable dwell, if desired, and 
rapid return to stop. Automatic 
cycle is obtained through solenoid 
actuation of the control valve and 








in connection with trip dogs and 
pushbutton starter. 

Machine is heavily constructed 
and well ribbed. Driver head is 
fastened to two round bars which 
are guided in head bushings mount- 
ed in the flange to form a rigid sup- 
port and guide for the multiple 
head. Two hydraulic cylinders are 
mounted, one on each side of the 
column, and provide the actuating 
means. Machine has an automatic 
equalizer and counter-balance for 
the multiple head. 

Electrical controls include starter, 
transformer and pushbutton station, 
mounted in a single cabinet con- 
venient to operator. 


Lathe Tool Combines 
Machining Operations 


@ Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, 
Wis., has developed a tool with 
which it is possible to ccmbine turn- 
ing, boring and facing in one oper- 
ation, and, through use of forming 
tools, to cut radii or any other de- 
sired shape while boring and facing 
or turning. 

Exact diameter size is obtained 





through use of a micrometer gradu- 
ated screw. Long cr short turns 
may be taken on the diameter by 
adjusting turning arm which is 
mounted on an adjustable slide. 
Should it be necessary to turn a 
diameter larger than capacity of 
the tool, a spacer block can be in- 
serted under arm, raising it to de- 
sired height. Different size and 
shape cutters may be used in this 
tool by means of the large tool 
holding slot and properly placed set 
screws. 

This tool bclts to the turret face 
and is made for Gisholt Nos. 3, 4 
and 5 ram type universal turret 
lathes or similar machines. 


Panel Instruments Are 
Dust and Moisture Proof 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, has announced a 
complete line of panel instruments 
covering industrial and radio appli- 
cations, and providing for measure- 
ment of direct current, rectox types, 
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thermocouple types and alternating 
current. 

Entire line employes but two 
types of mechanisms. For direct 
current circuits and for rectox and 
thermal types the permanent mag- 
net moving coil principle of opera- 
tion is used. For alternate current 
circuits the repulsion iron vane prin- 
ciple is used. Instruments are rated 
at 750 volts, and capacities as low 
as 20 microamperes are available in 
moving coil types. Features include 
longer scales, flush and projection 
rectangular forms, flush rectangular 
case forms in vertical or horizontal 
arrangement of front plate, dust and 
“moisture proof construction. 


Spot Welder Introduced 
For Medium Range Work 


@ Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding 
Co., Lynn, Mass., has added to its 
line the model B spot welder, built 
to handle the medium duty range of 
work in sheet metal and general 
welding shops. Machine is capable 
of high production in its range, and 





it is so simple in design that an in- 
experienced man can operate it. 
Both pressure and current are ap- 
plied by a foot treadle which ac- 
tuates upper welding arm through 
a pressure spring and back bar. 
Switch mounted on back bar con- 
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trols welding current. Fabricated 
steel box type frame protects all 
working parts. 

Stroke is adjustable by means of 
a stop screw at rear of foot treadle 
beam. Vertical adjustment of lower 
arm is not provided, but a special 
drop apron may be obtained to give 
a 5-inch drop of lower arm. Length 
of time during which welding cur- 
rent will flow is governed entirely 
by speed with which operator pushes 
through on the foot treadle. Five 
values of welding current may be 
selected to provide correct current 
for any job within the machine’s 
range. Welding pressures are ad- 
justable through a hand wheel at 
rear of machine. 


Portable Unit Employs 
Slow-Speed Compressor 


@ Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J., has placed on the market a 
large capacity, portable compressor 
said to be ideally suited for contract- 
ing and oil field service. 

Known as model 425, compressor 





delivers 425 cubic feet of air per 
minute at 100 pounds pressure. It is 
a self contained compressor plant, 
employing the same _ slow-speed, 
heavy-duty, stationary type com- 
pressor usually purchased for a 
permanent installation. A 4-cylinder 
tractor type engine drives compres- 
sor through simple reduction gears. 
Gasoline, gas or oil engines are 
available. Cooling systems for com- 
pressor and engine are entirely in- 
dependent of each other. 

Three types of mountings are 
offered with this compressor; Semi- 
portable steel skid mounting, as il- 
lustrated; semiportable convertible 
mounting with wooden skids which 
can be changed to a portable mount- 
ing at any time; and the portable 
mounting with four steel wheels. 


Fluorescent Lamp Units 
Give Localized Light 


@ Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill., has introduced a line of 
“Daylight” fluorescent lamp diffuser 
units designed to provide high effi- 
ciency in localized lighting of op- 
erations requiring color correction. 

A minimum of 100 footcandles of 
color-corrected light of 6500 degrees 








Kelvin color temperature rating can 
be distributed uniformly over an 
area measuring 3 by 4 feet when a 
36-inch lamp unit is suspended 30 
to 36 inches above the surface, while 
a proportionately lower intensity 
over a relatively smaller area is pro- 
vided by the 18-inch lamp unit. 

The three lamps in this 36-inch 
unit consume with auxiliaries ap- 
proximately 105 watts and provide 
3240 lumens of 6500-degree Kelvin 
light. Low surface brightness of 
lamps and practical absence of ra- 
diant heat permit location of light- 
ing units low over working plane 
and even in the direct line of vision 
without discomfort. 

Since lamps are essentially mer- 
cury are sources, auxiliaries are nec- 
essary for operation on standard 
lighting lines. Reflector is polished 
aluminum with an individual trough 
for each lamp. 


Develop Simplified Unit 
To Test Metal Hardness 


@ Detroit Testing Machine Co., 
5137 Trumbull avenue, Detroit, has 
presented a new direct reading 
hardness testing machine of rugged 
design with a piston of the ground, 
packless, self-guided type. 
Operating mechanism eliminates 
use of piston return spring, thus 
avoiding error from this cause. 


Work screw and screw support may 








be locked rigidly, preventing shake 
and wear. Top of the base is ma- 
chined to provide ample footing for 
special fixtures, if required. To 
meet unusual conditions, adjustment 
of both primary and test loads may 
be effected instantaneously from 
outside the machine without dis- 
mantling anything else. 

Motor driven pump is rotary gear 
type. Operating valve is directly 
connected to a foot treadle, thus 
leaving operator’s hands free. Direct 
reading arrangement is unique, in- 
asmuch as clutches, solenoids, etc., 
have been eliminated. There are no 
contacts to corrode and no variables 








due to slippage. Tests per hour are 
limited only by ability of operator 
to handle work. 


Portable Finishing Unit 
Simulates Hand Sanding 


@ Sterling Products Co., 2457 Wood- 
ward avenue, Detroit, has placed on 
the market a portable electric sand- 
ing machine which has a sanding 
pad movement said to simulate 
closely the hand sanding motion of 
furniture craftsmen. 

Abrasive paper attached to _ bot- 
tom of pad has a movement where- 


e The rigidity and fixed alignment made 
possible by Cleveland All Welded Girders 
contribute greatly to the long life of all 


moving parts. 
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by each particle of abrasive moves 
in a centroid of approximately 
5/16-inch, giving high cutting speed, 
uniform finish and eliminating chas- 
ing and graining effects. Machine re- 
places hand sanding and sands out 
undercoats, removes paint and does 
lacquer, enamel or paint finishing 
on metal, wood or composition sur- 
faces. 

Good balance and light weight, to- 
gether with compact dimensions 
and design of sander head, make 
this unit responsive to guidance of 
operator. Machine is driven by a 
's-horsepower electric motor, oper- 
ating at 3450 revolutions per minute. 
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Power is transmitted to the sander 
head by a flexible shaft. 

Three types of motor mounting 
are provided: Bench plate type, ceil- 
ing suspended type, and adjustable 
pedestal model. 


Provides Close Control 
Of Generator Voltages 


@ Columbia Electric Mfg. Co., 4519 
Hamilton avenue, Cleveland, has de- 
veloped recently a new type con- 
troller for use with low-voltage, 
high-amperage generators where a 
very close control of voltage is re- 
quired. Particularly for. laboratory 
use, this controller replaces the 
standard field rheostat and separate 
exciter. 

For example, on a 6-volt generator 
where it is required frequently to 
use voltages between 0 and 6 volts, 
this controller will enable operator 
to set voltage at any point within 
0.1-volt. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


Electric Hoist Features 
All-Steel Construction 
(Concluded from Page 47) 


a rolled steel frame, right and left 
grooved drum taking full length 
of steel wire hoisting rope. 

Hoist is furnished with either 
hand traveled or motor operated 
trolley for alternating or direct cur- 
rent. It can be either floor or cab 





All-steel construction of this hoist 


insures safety 


operated, with drum parallel to run- 
way beam or at right angles to it. 
Standard hoisting speed with a 3- 
ton load is 20 feet per minute. 

An important feature is the short 
distance between center of the hook 
in its highest position and the bot- 
tom of the monorail beam.  A\l- 
though of the low headroom type, 
this hoist offers complete accessi- 
bility of all parts. 

All gears are machine cut spur 
hardened steel type of sufficiently 
heavy construction to withstand 
severe overloads. Shafting is turned 
and ground, and oil seals are pro- 
vided on through shafts. Hoist has 
a forged alloy steel hook, and is 
equipped with high grade plow 
Steel hoisting rope. All-steel con- 
struction throughout insures safety 
and eliminates excessive weight. 


Wire Association 
(Concluded from Page 45) 


Processing these gases in a con- 
tact sulphuric acid plant for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid. 

The neutralization and dehydra- 
tion is carried out in one continuous 
step in a rotary kiln directly heated 
by combustion gases, thus obtain- 
ing a higher fuel efficiency than is 
possible in indirect heating equip- 
ment and permitting the use of cin- 
der dust from the roasting section 
of the plant for the neutralization 
of the free acid. 

Another major principle involves 
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conducting the roasting of the sul- 
phate under reducing conditions and 
at relatively lower temperatures, 
resulting in low fuel consumption 
and the production of a gas high in 
sulphur dioxide content and prac- 
tically free from sulphur trioxide, 
which greatly simplify subsequent 
conversion of the gas into acid. 

This method has the advantage 
that it processes all of the sulphur 
compounds contained in the pickle 
liquor through a gaseous phase to 
fresh acid and does not return any 
of the liquor as such. 

Otto Mantius, consulting engineer, 
acid recovery department, National 
Lead Co., New York, in speaking on 
“Disposal of Waste Pickle Liquor” 
was of the opinion that steel mills 
should insist on a process whereby 
the free acid is recovered in such a 
state that it can be used again for 
pickling and the ferrous sulphate 
reclaimed in the form of either 
marketable copperas, or monohy- 
drate suitable for the manufacture 
of new acid. 

The author compared various 
methods for disposing of spent 
pickling acid including neutraliza- 
tion, crystallization and evaporation 
citing the costs and economies of 
each. 


Aluminum Paint 
(Concluded from Page 66) 


Usual application of aluminum 
paint on steel surfaces consists of 
intermediate and finishing coats 
over red lead or other inhibitive 
pigment priming coats. When ap 
plied to clean rust-free steel, alu- 
minum paint gives excellent service 





in two and three coats without a 
priming paint. Proper surface prep 
aration is important in painting all 
steel. Even the highest grade paints 
will not render satisfactory service 
if this preliminary step is not ob 
served. 

Three general groups of steel sur- 
faces to which aluminum paint is 
applied most frequently as a pro 
tective coating are: weather-exposed 
steel, steel on interiors, and steel 
products. These groups have been 
expanded to show illustrative sur 
faces in each class, uses of aluminum 
paint, surface treatment, formulas 
for intermediate and finish coats, 
yield, covering, and alternate pig 
ments and vehicles in the accom 
panying series of tables. 


Porcelain Enamelers 


(Concluded from Page 68) 
signs as it can be bent only in one 
direction; it snaps if bent the other 
way. However, it is lasting and not 
affected by the climate and permits 
high quality enameling, according 
to Mr. Stone. A special lithographic 
process which permits almost photo 
graphic reproduction is preferred to 
the screen process in sign work. 
Much American enameling steel is 
used, however. 

Stoves, ranges and cooking uten 
sils are almost entirely of cast iron. 
Mr. Stone stated that 75 per cent 
of the success in enameling cast iron 
is due to sympathetic co-operation 
between foundry and enameling 
shop, as most trouble results from 
poor molding. 

In concluding the meeting F. E. 
Hodak, Jr., secretary, General Porce 
lain Enameling & Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
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and chairman forum committee, 
Porcelain Enamel institute, Chicago, 
emphasized that the measure of suc- 
cess of the meeting lay in what the 
men individually got out of it. He 
also announced that the next annual 
forum would be held at Ohio State 
university, Columbus, O., in line 
with the policy of alternating meet- 
ings between the two universities. 


Welding Society Meeting 
(Concluded froin Page 49) 
and backed up by a 1 x 2-inch copper 
strip. 
Current trend toward fully auto- 
matic features has resulted in a 


great number of subassemblies in 
each machine, said E. J. DeWitt, 
vice president, Wallace Supplies 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. These  subas- 


semblies are becoming more com- 
plex, which means that they pro- 
vide a greater range for the weld- 
ing engineer. If the designer breaks 
down a machine into its component 
parts he finds that instead of a com- 
plex mechanism he has a nun:ber 
of comparatively simple parts which 
can be studied to a large extent 
independently of the rest of the 
machine. 


Effects Economies 


As an example, Mr. Dewitt cited 
the bending arm of a pipe bending 
machine. Formerly it had only one 
function, of providing a support for 
the larger diameter forms. Now it 
is used to support and drive the 
form, support the clamp block, move 
it up to the work to provide a more 
positive grip on the pipe, auto- 
matically release this grip and rotate 
at speeds four to ten times faster 
than before. As the subassemblies 
increase in number and become 
more complicated, the economies de- 
rived by using the welding process 
become greater. Cost of welding 
such an arm, including the drawing, 
is $75.75 whereas the cost by another 
method would be $206.68. Mr. De- 
Witt’s paper detailed the materials 
and design features used. 

Important economies and other 
advantages are gained in utilizing 
the welding process in the fabrica- 
tion of stokers and coal pulverizers, 
according to F. R. Mason, Riley 
Stoker Co., Detroit, who went into 
some detail as to the kind of equip- 
ment used by his company and as 
to the various welded designs. 

Methods for the manufacture of 
precision assemblies by resistance 
welding were discussed in a paper 
by F. D. Rogers, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 
It dealt with small parts weighing 
an ounce or less which are produced 
by the company in huge quantities. 
Because accuracies of 0.091 to 0.002- 
inch are required in many of these 
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parts the welding equipment em- 
ployed must be of a most dependable 
and versatile character. The com- 
pany’s newest machine is a preci- 
sion press welder with air-cushioned, 
power-driven head and _ electronic 
power control. It is provided with 
forty stages of heat in practically 
straight line increments of increase 
throughout its range, with all op- 
erating controls at finger tips. 
Schedules of proper pressure in 
pounds on the ram and approximate 
current dwells in cycles are provided 
at the machine for the operator’s 
guidance in setting up new jobs. 
Once established, the practice is re- 
corded on an operation card, thus 
preventing loss of time in setting 
up the same job in the future. Re- 
jections due to faulty welds are less 
than 0.4 per cent and ,.there is no 
record of any machine having failed 
in service due to faulty welds. 

Economies that can be derived 
from the use of arc welding move 
up rapidly as_ shop _ preparation, 
tools, jigs and fixtures are improved, 
said M. S. Evans, American Car & 
Foundry Co., Berwick, Pa. The cost 
of a welded job depends largely on 
the efficiency of the operator. Any 
factor that holds down his speed 
must be corrected. Mr. Evans al- 
luded to a number of features which 
speed up production at his plant. 
An operator welding a circumferen- 
tial seam in a tank is able to get 
better production by welding con- 
tinuously in the down position; this 
is possible by engaging the tank to 
a hoist which the operator, by push- 
button control, can operate in order 
to rotate the tank. © 


Discuss Aluminum Welds 


An important paper was presented 
by Lieut. Com. R. K. Wells and 
A. G. Bissell, bureau of construction 
and repair, United States navy. It 
set forth findings resulting from the 
bureau’s investigation, over a period 
of several years, of welded joints 
in aluminum and aluminum alloys. 
It was found that care must be 
used in welding aluminum if best 
results are desired. Welds in com- 
plex, high-strength wrought alloys 
in heavy sections did not produce 
joints as satisfactory, relatively, as 
obtained with the moderate-strength 
binary alloys as 3S. Arc welding 
gave better results than gas welding 
for all alloys tested. The alloys in 
which welding showed to best ad- 
vantage were the cast, coarse- 
grained alloys. 

G. O. Hoglund and G. S. Bernard 
Jr., Aluminum Co. of America, New 
Kensington, Pa., submitted a paper 
entitled “Effect of Current, Pressure 
and Time on the Shear Strength and 
Structure of Spot Welds in the 
Aluminum Alloys.” The authors dis- 
cussed in detail the seven variables 
that enter into this matter. Use of 





low values of welding current is the 
most frequent cause of failure in 


aluminum spot welds. This _ is 
partly a result of too much emphasis 
by the inspection department on ap- 
pearance. 

R. W. Emerson, research labora- 
tories, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., submitted 
a paper on the many variables that 
enter into the weldability of medium 
carbon steel. W. G. Theisinger, 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
and F. G. Flocke, International 
Nickel Co., New York, submitted a 
paper on physical and chemical 
properties of  nickel-iron alloys 
formed in welding nickel clad steel. 


Millions Wasted 


If welding had been used to join 
the 20,000 miles of oil well casing 
which entered oil and gas wells in 
1937, more than five millioin dollars 
would have been saved, according to 
W. M. Murphy, Air Reduction Sales 
Co., New York, in his paper, “Oil 
Well Casing Welding.” Satisfactory 
methods for both oxyacetylene and 
arc welding, developed during the 
past year or two, were detailed. 
Methods are almost identical with 
ordinary pipe welding. Difficulties 
created by the high strength of cas- 
ing steel have been overcome. Most 
popular type of joint is the bell-and 
spigot, although others are equally 
satisfactory. Due to the three out- 
standing advantages of welded cas 
ings—lower cost of beveled piping 
compared with threaded material, 
additional safety for drilling crews, 
and assurance of a permanently 
tight joint—this field appears to be 
an opportunity for the welding in- 
dustry. 

“Machine Flame Cutting with a 
Small Machine,” by O. C. Voss, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, described cutting of contours 
in plate from *% to 14 inches thick. 
Instead of guiding the small ma- 
chine by hand, the carriage carrying 
the torch rides on a track of the 
desired contour. Key to efficient 
operation of such an arrangement 
lies in track design and maintenance 
of torch. 

The fusion welding of commer- 
cially pure copper has been put on 
a sound basis and the copper welder 
can approach his work with perfect 
assurance of success, according to 
“Progress in Copper Welding,” by 
I. T. Hook and C. E. Swift of. Amer- 
ican Brass Co., Ansonia, Conn. 

Method was described for suc- 
cessfully welding silicon bronze 
with silicon content up to 3 per cent 
in “Carbon Are Welding of Silicon 
Bronzes,” by E. S. Bunn, J. H. 
Hunter and W. G. Seidlitz of Re- 
vere Copper & Brass Inc., Rome, N. 
Y. Welds with remarkably high 
strength (55,000 pounds per square 
inch) and ductility were obtained. 


STEEL 












Buyers Less Hesitant 
With Prospect Of 


Stable Market 


@ CORRECTION of recent price unsettlement has had 
a beneficial effect on steel markets. 

Direct effect of the withdrawal of sharp concessions 
on flat-rolled steel has been a moderate pickup in de- 
mand for other products, buying of which had been 
retarded somewhat by expectations of consumers that 
price weakness might spread. In addition, further 
impairment of the depressed earnings position of the 
steel industry has been checked, while labor is less ap- 
prehensive over the outlook for lower wages. 

Prompt action in quelling what, for a time, threat- 
ened to develop into a more general price war leads 
to expectations that restoration of former prices on 
sheets and strip will hold. New business in flat-rolled 
products has moderated since price cutting was elimi- 
nated, largely because consumers previously took ad- 
vantage of temporary concessions to cover forward 
needs. 

Reports vary as to the extent of future coverage dur- 
ing the unsettlement in quotations, but larger users 
are protected for at least 30 days, and some sheet and 
strip buyers now are out of the market for the re- 
mainder of this quarter. 

Brightest spot in the outlook for sustained or in- 
creased consumption of steel in coming weeks is the 
automotive industry. Spurred by favorable reaction 
to new models, motorcar assemblies last week soared 
35 per cent to 68,360 units, highest figure for the year 
to date. Ford contributed the largest gain, boosting 
its output from 4075 units to 12,850. General Mo- 
tors increased from 27,525 to 31,925, Chrysler advanced 
from 11,000 to 15,000, while all others expanded from 
7940 to 8585. 


Automotive Industry Leads 
Rise In Steel Shipments 


Although outdistanced by the automotive industry 
in steel consumption gains the past few weeks, re- 
quirements of other users are well sustained. Varia- 
tions in demand since a month ago have been rela- 
tively small, although the trend still is upward, and 
steelmaking remains at the best level of the year 
to date. The national ingot rate last week was un- 
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Markets Bolstered As 
Price Cutting Checked 
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changed at 51.5 per cent as increased schedules in a few 
districts late in the week offset a letdown the preced- 
ing several days. Some producers have stepped up out- 
put to meet heavier needs of sheet and strip mills. 

Effect of automotive activity was reflected in a 2- 
point rise in Detroit operations to 79 per cent, as well 
as in gains of 8 points to 64 per cent at Cleveland and 
6 points at Youngstown to 57 per cent. On the othe! 
hand, Pittsburgh slipped 1 point to 39 per cent, Chi- 
cago was off ‘2 point to 45 per cent and St. Louis 
dropped 3 points to 45.5 per cent. 

Other districts were unchanged, including eastern 
Pennsylvania at 32 per cent, Wheeling at 54, Buffalo 
at 49, Birmingham at 57, New England at 70 and Cin- 
cinnati at 70. 


Large Tonnage Pending For 
Maritime Commission Ships 


While recent awards of fabricated plates and shapes 
have been relatively small, fair business in heavy 
products is pending and in prospect. Outstanding in 
bookings lately is 9000 tons for a pipe line for the 
Los Angeles water district. About 45,000 tons, most- 
ly plates, will be required for cargo vessels on which 
the maritime commission opened bids last week. 

Railroads continue to buy steel sparingly, and al- 
though orders for equipment repair material have in- 
creased slightly the past 30 days, business from the 
carriers makes a decidedly unfavorable comparison 
with the improved requirements of other leading steel 
users. Disposition of the railroad wage question is 
felt necessary before any marked change occurs in 
equipment buying and repair programs. 

Scrap markets are quiet except for export business 
which is featured by the sale of 80,000 tons to two 
European countries. Price trends in domestic trad- 
ing are irregular, and while weakness is more apparent, 
the steelworks scrap composite is unchanged at $14.04. 

Advances in sheet and strip prices raise the finished 
steel composite 80 cents to $57.20, and the iron and 
steel composite is up 41 cents to $36.54 for the same 
reason. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 





One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Oct. 22 Oct. 15 Oct. 8 Sept., 1938 July, 1938 Oct., 1937 Oct., 1933 
Iron and Steel $36.54 $36.13 $36.61 $36.48 $36.32 $39.59 $30.53 
Finished Stee] 97.20 56.40 57.20 37.20 57.20 61.70 49.20 
Steelworks Scrap.. 14.04 14.04 14.04 14.23 13.06 15.93 10.37 
: lron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steei Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 
not strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—deavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


1938 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.25c 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.25 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.57 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 2.15 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 
Plates, Chicago , 2.10 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.15 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.20 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.15 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.20 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Gary 3.50 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. $5.35 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.45 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $34.00 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 34.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 
Wire rods, No. 5 to ss-inch, Pitts. 43.00 


Oct. 22, 


Sept. 
1938 


9 .25¢ 


$34.00 
34.00 
34.00 
43.00 


July 
1938 


INNNYN 


NUINWWNHWSW 
th 
ou 


A 


$34.00 
34.00 
34.00 
43.00 


Oct. 
1937 
2.45¢ 
2 50 
2.74 
2.35 
2.20 
2.455 
2.30 
2.209 
2.435 
2.30 
2.40 
3.55 
3.80 


$37.00 
37.00 
37.00 
47.00 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices 





Youngstown, O , 3.50¢ 
Sheet Steel Pacific Coast points 4.00c 
Hot Rolled : Tin Mill Black Plate 
Pittsburgh 2.156 Pittsburgh 3.15¢ 
Chicago, Gary 2.15€ Chicago, Gary 3.15¢c 
See Papp , Gary 
~ sa tahoe 2.19€ Granite City, Ill. 3.25¢ 
Detroit, de 2.20C ‘ so Tilale 2: as ee - 
Ruffalo 2 15¢ Leng Terne dca 241 enenennee 
Sparrows Point, Md. 2.15¢ Pittsburgh, Gary — 
New York, del. > 3% Pacific Coast 4.65¢c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.32¢ Enameling Sheets 
Granite City, Ill. . Bae No.10 No. 20 
Middletown, O 2.15¢c Pittsburgh 275 0¢ 3 35 
Youngstown, ©. 2-19¢ Chicago, Gary.. 2.75¢ —3.35¢ 
Birmingham 2.15€ Granite City, Ill. 2.85¢ —3.45¢ 
Pacific Coast points «09C youngstown, O. 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Cold Rolled Cleveland 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Pittsburgh 3.20c Middletown, O. 2.75c 3.35c 
3.20e Pacific Coast 3.35¢ 3.95¢ 


Chicago, Gary 
Buffalo 

Cleveland 
Detroit, delivered 


3.20¢c 
3.20¢ 
3.30¢ 


Philadelphia, del, 3.52¢ 

New York, del 3.54¢c 

Granite City, Ill. 3.30¢c 

Middletown, QO. 3.20¢c 

Youngstown, O 3.20c 

Pacific Coast points 3.80¢c 
Galvanized No. 24 Bars : 
Pittsburgh 3.50c Pilates 
2 F Sheets 


3.50¢ 
3.50¢e 
3.50¢ 
3.67¢ 
3.74c 
3.50¢ 
3.60¢c 
3.50¢ 


Chicago, Gary 
Buffalo 

Sparrows Point, Md. 
Philadelphia, del. 
New York, delivered 
Birmingham 
Granite City, 


Ill. Bars 


oO. 


Middletown, 


78 


Piates ... 


Pittsburgh base 


Chrome-Nickel 


Hot strip 
Cold strip .. 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


cents per Ib. 


No. 302 No. 304 

24.00 25.00 

27.00 29.00 

34.00 36.00 

21.50 23.50 

28.00 30.00 

Straight Chromes 

No. No. No. No. 
410 430 442 446 
18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 
21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 


: Oct. 22, Sept. July Oct. 
Pig Iron 1938 | 1938 1938 1937 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $22.34 $21.34 $21.34 $25.26 
Basic, Valley See eer ree 19.50 19.50 23.50 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 22.34 21.34 21.34 25.26 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh 22.21 e121 Zim Zou 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 21.00 20.00 20.00 24.00 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham 17.38 16.38 16.38 20.38 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 20.89 19.89 19.89 23.69 
No. 2X, Del. Phila. (differ. av.) 23.215 22.215 22.215 26.135 
Malleable, Valley 21.00 20.00 20.00 24.00 
Malleable, Chicago ... 21.00 20.00 20.00 24.00 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 28.34 28.34 28.34 30.04 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh. SB Ne f 20.17 20.17 24.17 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 97.77 97.77 97.77 107.29 
Scrap 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. $14.75 $15.25 $13.75 $17.15 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 12.75 12.75 12.20 14.01 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 13.25 13.60 12.05 13.95 
Rails for rolling, Chicago. 16.25 17.75 17.05 7.25 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 15.25 16.60 14.95 19.35 
Coke 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $4.40 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens.... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.25 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 10.50 10.50 10.80 11.00 

are base, f.o.b. cars. 
Sheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Birmingham 2.10c 


17.00 17.50 


22.00 


Hot strip. 
Cold stp.. 


Steel Plate 


Pittsburgh 
New York, 
Philadelphia, ae oe 
Boston, delivered . 
Buffalo, delivered 
Chicago or Gary 
Cleveland 
Birmingham ....... 
Coatesville, base 
Sparrows Point, base 
Claymont, Del. 
Youngstown 
Gulf ports . 
Pacific Coast points. 


23.00 
22.50 28.50 


28.00 
36.50 


2.60c 


Steel Floor Plates 


Chicago 
Gulf ports 
Pacific Coast 
Pittsburgh 


tisha 


3.35¢ 
3.70¢c 
3.95¢c 

3.35¢c 


Standard Shapes 


Ce 2.10c 
Philadelphia, del. .......2.21%¢c 
New York, del. 2.27¢c 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.41¢c 
Bethlehem 2.10c 
Chicago PORT ee mee 
Cleveland, del. 2.30c 
SERNIEED fcc eis bos Warenlc 2.10¢ 
Gulf ports 2.45¢ 


St. Louis, del. 
Pacific Coast 


points 


2.34¢c 
2.70c 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.35 
Granite City, Il. , 5.45 

Mfg. Terne Plate 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chgo. 4.65c 
Granite City, Ti, oii... 4.75¢c 
Bars 

Soft Steel 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago or Gary 
Duluth 
Birmingham 
Cleveland 


2.25C 

tg 2.25c¢ 
2.35¢ 
Be 5 
2.25¢c 


En ae aoe 2.200 
Detroit, delivered 2.35c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.57C 
Boston, delivered . weBze 
New Cork; del, ......s... 288e 
Gulf ports : 2.60c 
Pacific Coast points’ 2.85¢ 


Rail Steel 


To 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago or Gary 


Detroit, delivered 
Cleveland 


Manufacturing Trade 

















BENNO 5 xcs s'c' Bp a alae 5s 2.10¢c 
HTMINGHAM ......0088. 2.10c 
oy 2.45c 
Pacific coast points ..... 2.70c 
Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. ....... 2.15¢ 
REPO cc sw ocow 1 eels 5 2.15¢ 
FPUMAGCIDEIA: 2 o)i ss ciciei es 2.47¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined... .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 
2: rene 2.05c 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young., 


Se i ie 2.05c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.15¢c 
Set cy. a i a re 2.40¢c 
Pacific coast ports, f.o.b. 

SAT COCKS ..0..%:..:6 250c 
Philadelphia, del. ... 2.22c 


Rail steel, straight le ngths, 
quoted by distributors 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 
eago, Buffalo, Cleve- 


land, Birmingham.... 1.90¢c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.00c 
CE TREO Ge Shes ss. “Boe 
PaCIMC COABE ...6 6556655 2.35¢c 


Wire Products 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard wire nails.... $2.45 
Cement coated nails .. $2.45 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples ........ 3.15c 
Galv. fence staples .... 3.40c 
Barbed wire, galv. ..... 3.20c 
Annealed fence wire.... 2.95¢ 
Galv. fence wire ..... 3.35¢c 

Woven wire fencing (base 

Cc. £L,. column) ... . 67.00 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C. L. column) .. 56.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago- 
Birmingham (except spring 


wire) 
Bright bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ....... 2.65c 
STUN WATE co ccs tues 3.20c 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 
Cut nails, C. L. Pitts. 
(10% disc. on all extras) $3.60 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon Alloy 


Pittsburgh ..... 2.70c 3.40¢ 
Chicago ........ 2:10e 3.40¢c 
Gary, Ind,...:...< 2.410e 3.40¢ 
DING. cisas..s Zoawe *3.50c 
Cleveland ...... 2.70c 3.40¢c 
he —_— ee 2.70c 3.40e 


* Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 


ton, Bethlehem ...... 2.80c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.90c 
Alloy Alioy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000 .... OBS S100... .-G10 
2100 .... OFS S200... LSS 
200 ..3: TS 3300.... 3.80 
2500 2.25 3400.... 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0:25 Mo. .... 0:55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
MAP Tra oicasincek saws Ae 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. Sere 
5100 Cr. spring flats. Pata 
So Oo a a a eee | 
6100 spring flats” Be Wace 0 ee 
a | Cr 1.50 
CEO VOR oso hs cs ee se Oe 
9200 spring flats ... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


Piling 

PUCURTE noes cssvce Oe 
Chicago, Buffalo. aves s see 
REE OID Gov iets as vens Sete 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot-rolled, 1 to 25 tons; 
cold-rolled, 3 to 25 tons) 
Hot strip to 23}%-in. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago 

Gary, Cleveland 
Youngstown, Middle- 


town, Birmingham.... 2.15¢ 
Detroit, del. a 2.25¢c 
Philadelphia, del. . . 247¢e 
New York, Gel........ 2BBle 


Cooperage hoop, Youngs., 

Pitts., Chicago, Birm.. 2.25¢ 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 

and under, Pittsburgh, 


Cleveland, Youngstown 2.95¢c 


CHICGRO 3. cies ces 3.05¢ 
Detroit, del. ... cae Oe 
Worcester, Mass. 3.i5¢ 
Cleve. 

Carbon Pitts. 
OHO vis eacesscs see 
0.51—0.75 . 4.30e 
0.76—1.00 eae ~. @Ai5e 
Over 1.00 7 « 8.35e 


Worcester, Mass.. $4 higher. 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown  3.10c 
Detroit, del. ... : 3.20¢ 
Worcester, Mass. .... 3.50¢ 
Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 


(Gross Tons) 


Standard rails, mill ... $40.00 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. ......32.50-35.50 


Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 


Do., rerolling quality 39.00 
Angle bars, billet, mills 2.70c 

Do., axle steel - aoc 
Spikes, R. R. base 3.00¢ 
Track bolts, base : 4.15¢e 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 

Cheo., Bam: ........ BiSe 
Tie plates, base ’ . $43.00 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs.; 
20 lbs. up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
Ibs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland,  Bir- 

mingham, Chicago. Discounts 

to legitimate trade as per Dec. 

1, 1932, lists, carloads 5% wp; 

full containers additional 10%. 

Carriage and Machine 

% x 6 and smaller . .65-5-5 off 
Do. larger, to 1-in. 60-10-5 off 
Do. 1% and larger 60-5-5 off 

Tire bolts .......+.>,. 50S of 

Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts at- 
tached 75 off; in packages 
with nuts separate 75-12% 
off; bulk 8&5 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 


over 3-inch. 
Step bolts .. .90-10-5-5 off 
Elevator bolts ....50-10-5-5 off 
Plow bolts ... .65-5-5 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 
4 -,-in., inel. ..65-10 70-5 
%---in., inel. ..65-5 70 
%-1l-in., incl. ...60-10 65 
1% and larger. .60-5 60-5 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Milled ee . .00-10-5 off 
Upset, 1-in. smaller . .67%-10 off 


Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller. .75-10 off 
Headless set screws... .70-10 off 


Rivets, Washers 
Structural, Pittsburgh, 

Cleveland ........... 3.40¢c 
Structural, Chicago .. 3.40c 
fs-inch and smaller, 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve. ..65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila., to jobbers 
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Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel 
i to consumers 


9 to 12 lap weld 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 


Cast Iron 


Class B Pipe 
6-in., 
t-in., 
t-in., 
6-in. 
6-in. 

Do., 

Class 
Stnd. 





18.59 21.42 
19.50 22.48 
24.62 28.37 
30.54 35.20 

oD 13.04 
16.87 54.01 
71.96 82.93 


* Net Ton 

$42.00-43.00 
45.00-46.00 
53.80-54.80 
50.80-51.80 


416.00 
49.00 


A Pipe $3 over Class B 
base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Pittsburgh, 
Clev., 
Birm., S 

Duluth 

Detroit, 


Pitts.. 
Duluth 


Pitts., 
Sparrows 
falo, 

Detroit, 


Pitts:. 
Birming 
inch 
Do., 
Worcestel! 

up $6; 


Pitts., 
Coatesville, 


Coke 


Connellsville, 
Connellsville, 
Connell. 


New 


Wise 
Wise county 


Newark 
Chi., 
Chicago, 
Milwaukee, 
New England, 
St. Louis, 
Birmingham, 
Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, 
Buffalo, 
Detroit, 
Philadelphia, 


Forging Quality 


parrows Point. .$34.00 


‘ Buffalo 10.00 


Young 


, Chicago 
5 to 


Slabs 
, Gary, 
~ Young., 
36.00 
36.00 
Billets 
ase 
40 00 
Buf- 
20 34.00 
36.00 
13.00 


. incl, 48.00 
Galveston 
up $9 


Buff., 
Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 


7 
Beehive Ovens 


$3.75 
1.75- 5.50 
5.75- 6.25 


6.50- 6. 


75 
5.50- 5.75 
41.50- 4.75 


By-Product Foundry 
10.88-11.35 


11.00- 11 50 


7.00 
10.00 

9.75 
10.30 
10.50 
10.25 
10.65 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, 


Pure ; 
Toluol, 
Solvent 
Industrial 


Pe? 


Phenol (200 Ib. 
Do 
Eastern Plants, 
Naphthalene flakes, 
bbls. 


Per 


Sulphate of 





allowed east 


16.00¢ 
22.00c 
26.00¢c 
26.00c 


Frankford and 


16.25¢ 


15.25¢ 


per lb 
balls, 


port 
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—The 
. 
Pig Iron 
Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25e diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
2.25 sil.; 50e diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. 


St. Louis, northern 

St. Louis from Birmingham. . 
St. Paul from Duluth 
yOver 0.70 phos. 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
21.50 21.50 21.00 : 
vata ; 20.62 ok 
sso Oto 23.63 24.13 


Low Phos. 


Basing Points: 
$26.50, Phil, 


Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., 
base, standard and copper bearing, $27.63. 


and Standish, N. Y., 














No.2 Malle- Besse- 

Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer Gray Forge” Charcoal 
Bethlehem, Pa. .$22.00 $22.50 $21.50 $23.00 Valley furnace .... -$20.50 Lake Superior fur. ...... $25.00 
Birdsboro, Pa. 22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 Pitts. dist. fur. . 20.50 do., del. Chicago. 28.34 
Birmingham, Ala.t 17.38 oe 16.38 22.00 Lyles, Tenn. eer ete: 
Buffalo 21.00 21.50 20.00 22.06 Silvery+ 
. no 9 9" Ws 91-5 ’ 

See ll 2100 21:00 can = a Jackson count, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $25.50; 6.51-7—$26.00: 

ee 21.00 21/00 20.50 21.50 7-7.50—$26.50; 7.51-8—$27.00; 8-8.50—$27.50: 8.51-9—$28.00; 
ai. ai. aU. whe 9.9 50___@9@ &n- Or Fy 

Duluth 21.50 2150 ..... 22,00  %9.50--$28.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 

Erie, Pa. 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 Bessemer Ferrosilicont 

Everett, Mass. 22.75 23.25 22.25 23.75 Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for silveries, 

Granite City, II. 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 plus $1 a ton. 

Hamilton, O. 21.00 21.00 20.50 oes +The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buftalo 

Neville Island, Pa. 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 is quoted with freight allowed. 

Provo, Utah 19.00 . . = Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3% 

Sharpsville, Pa, 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 

Sparrow’s Point, Md. 22.00 * 21.50 hase 

Swedeland, Pa. 22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 

Toledo, O. . 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 ° M 

, mb ; ‘ ‘ 1 & 91% Magnesite 

Youngstown, O. 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 Refractories Imported dead - burned 

: pci. : grains, net ton f.o.b, 

tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Per 1000 f.0.b. W ca Prices Chester, Pa., and Bal- 

or higher. eae aunts: timore bases (bags).. $45.00 

. “— _— Do. domestic ......... 40.00 
Pia es Rs cohen sens $60.80 
Points: Do., f.0.b. Chewelah, 
Delivered from Basing Points: First Quality y > : 99 
99 < 1) 2 91.29 22.89 > 47.50 Wash., net ton, bulk.. 22.00 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 22.39 39 21.59 “2.0% Pa., Til., Md., Dio. Ky... = net ton, bage a 26.00 
Baltimore from Birmingham 22.78 21.66 Alabama, Georgia oeeres on Quickset magnesite 
Boston from Birmingham 22.8% aioe ae 5495 New Jersey ........... 52.50 grains, f.o.b. Chewe- 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 23.25 x 9S poping aca Second Quality lah, Wash., net ton, 
Boston from Buffalo 23.25 23.75 = ea Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 42.75 bulk sel mE 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 24.50 25.00 pete nosis Georgia, Alabama 34.20 
Canton, O., from Cleveland 22.39 22.39 21.89 22.89 New Jersey Se oe cy Basic Brick 
Chicago from Birmingham $21.22 . vee "Ohio Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Plv- 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 21.44 22.11 21.61 First quality 39.90 _ mouth Meeting, uses Pa. 
Cincinnati from Birmingham 21.06 20.06 Intermediate .......... 36.19 Chrome brick .. : "$47.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham 21.32 ‘ 20.82 aoe Second quality 31.35 Chem. bonded chrome. .. 47.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, ¢ 22.94 22.94 22.44 22.44 Malleable Bung ‘Brick Magnesite brick ...... 67.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago .. 2210 22.10 21.60 22.60 All hence rT we $56.05 Chem. bonded magnesite 57.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, , cite geet Silica Brick 
Toledo or Detroit ... 24.19 ae oe 808 QO gee Fluorspar, 85-5 
anton on cote ongey 23.53 24.03 Joliet, E. Chicago 56.05 Washed gravel, duty 
Pulladeiphie from Birmingham 22.46 Be : 21.96 Birmingham, Ala, ...... 47.50 paid, tide, net ton $23.50-24.00 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 22.84 23.34 22.34 vee Ladle Brick Washed gravel, f.o.b. om 
Pittsburgh district from Neville { Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) Ky., net fon, carloads, a 
Island . land $1.24 freight. ary SOs 245... . $28.00 all rail $20, barge .... $22.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit. 23.45 23.45 22.95 22.95 Wire cut $26.00 No. 2 lump . 22.00-23.00 
. 
Ferroalloy Prices 

ferromanganese, 78-82%, Ib. del. carlots 10.50e Technical molybdenum Chromium Metal, 98% 

tidewater, duty pd. $92.50 Do., ton lots 11.25¢ trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- cr., 0.50 carbon max., 
Do., del. Pittsburgh 97.77 Do., less-ton lots 11.50¢c lybdenum, 1b. molyb. contract, lb. con. 
72% car 2% car- cont., f.o.b. mill 0.8C chrome .. 80.00c 

- lel 19-21% dom 67- ® carloads, 2% car Do, sect 85.00c 

7» a mn oo Pa pte 98 00 bon, per lb. contained Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- p : : 
Palmerton, Fa., S| aan «9 OME gw uns 16.50¢ 18% ti, 6-8% carb., 88% chrome, contract ... 79.00¢ 
Do. New Orleans .... 28. Do., ton lots 17BSe — cavacte, contr, net ton1914ase Do, spot in < 2s 
neg eee, ee 33 00 Do., less-ton lots 17.50¢ Do, spot ............ 145.00 Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 

- oe Car- Ton Less Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 contract, Ib. 14.50¢ 

Ferrosilicon, 50% freight loads lots ton Do, spot, ton lots — i ee “%e high iia 
allowed, c.l. 69.50 2% carb... 16.50c 17.25¢ 17.50c 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, Spot %c higher 
Do., ton lot 80.50 1% carb... 17.50¢ 18.25¢ 18.50¢  carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 Silicon Briquets, contract, 

Do., 7 per cent 126.00 0.10% carb. 18.50c 19.25¢ 19.50e po, spot .... -.. 160.00 carloads, freight al- 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25c 20.50c Do, contract, ton lots. 160.00 lowed, ton oe 
rs Spot “4c higher lots 165.00 Carload, spot ...... “ 

Silicoman, o% oe. RE 15 ssncheiaiantenmedes - Less-ton lots, lb. .... 3.75¢ 
2% carbon 102.75 1%, 112.75. 6 Alsifer, contract carlots 
‘A ¢ Ferromolybdenum, 55- Deen ’ Manganese Briquets, 

20 e S$ : I 
: _ “3 t — aa amar 65% molyb. cont., f.0.b. f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. be + contract carloads. 
a. et mill, 1b. 0.95 Do, ton lots ........ ‘00c freight allowed Ib. 4.75¢ 
contract. Do, less-ton lots ..... 8.50c Ton lots 5.25¢ 
py yg se | ee ere he. 

Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. Calcium molybdate, Ib. Spot ‘ec lb. higher Less-ton lots .... 5.50¢ 

con. del. cars 1.60-1.65 molyb. cont., f.o.b. mill 0.80 Chromium Briquets, con- Spot %c higher 
r c tract carloads, freight Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to Ferrotitanium, 40%, Ib. in allowed, Ib. ........ 7.25 carloads, gross ton $97.50 
40%, Ilb., cont. 2.70-2.80 a os a — er Do, spot carlots, bulk 7.50c ee Ee ns. 102.50 
0., less-ton lots ‘29 —-‘Do, ton lots .......... 8.00¢ waet . . 
Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, 20-25% carbon, 0.10 Do. less-ton lots 850c 24:40%, contract, car 
a pion ok ’ : loads, Ib., alloy 14.00c 
c.l, 17-18% Rockdale, max., ton lots, Ib. 1.35 D t ~ 15.00c 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Do, less-ton lots 1.49 Tungsten Metal Powder, ty : ae “or . 4 
unitage, 58.50; electro- Spot 5c higher according to grade, Oe wwe 
lytic, per ton, c. Ll, 238- spot shipment, 200-lb. Spot %c higher 
26% f.0.b. Monsanto, Ferrocolumbium, 50-55%, drum lots, lb. ...... $2.05 Molybdenum Powder, 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 contract, lb. con. col., Do, smaller lots ..... 2.1E 99%, f.o.b. York, Pa. 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls $2.25 Wanadium Pentoxide, 200-lb. kegs, ib. ..... $2.60 

Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Do, less-ton lots 2.30 contract, lb. contained $1.10 Do, 100-200 lb. lots.. 2.75 

mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Spot is 10c higher Do, spot Sees Sree 1.35 Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
p 
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—The Market Week— 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to 


Prevailing Differentials 


Plates Struc- Sheets 
Soft 4-in. & tural Floor Hot Cold Galv 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 
Boston Be PO ot ee 3.98 4.21 5.21 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.86 4.93 4.76 
New York (Metropolitan)... 3.94 4.11 4.11 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.73 1.90 1.40 
ee a ee 3.60 3.60 4.10 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.40 4.50 
Baltimore 3.80 3.95 4.35 3.65 3.65 5.00 3.70 9.05 4.30 
PUI he inka ava 5 ors ars. 664 wie 4.00 4.15 4.55 3.85 3.85 5.20 3.90 1.80 5.40 
Re Oe ccs ta a nel ae 3.60 3.97 3.97 3.77 3.55 5.40 3.50 1.55 1.40 
oo ee 3.60 B75 3.75 $3.55 3.55 5.15 3.50 1.60 1.50 
Cleveland 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.55 3.73 5.33 3.50 4.70 1.62 
SI Cah 5 ib SiS ane Kiem ete. aa 3.68 3.83 3.83 3.75 3.80 5.42 3.58 4.65 1.74 
Cincinnati ......... 3.85 3.82 3.82 3.80 3.83 5.43 S37 4.57 
Chicago 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.50 41.45 4.50 
Minneapolis 3.85 4.00 4.00 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.75 9.10 1.75 
Milwaukee 3.73 3.88 3.88 3.68 3.68 >.28 3.63 1.58 1.63 
a See 3.87 4.02 4.02 3.82 3.82 5.42 3.77 ta 1.77 
Lo ES 6. ee 4.15 4.30 4.30 4.10 4.10 5.70 41.10 4:73 
Memphis 4.01 4.16 4.16 3.96 3.96 5.71 3.91 ‘ 5.26 
Chattanooga 3.90 4.05 4.05 3.85 3.85 5.80 3.80 1.40 
Tulsa, Okla. sated: 4.64 4.79 4.79 4.59 1.59 6.19 4.54 5.54 
Birmingham, Ala. 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.45 3.45 5.83 3.40 1.75 
New Orleans .... 4.10 4.65 4.65 4.00 4.00 9.95 4.25 5.15 
Houston, Tex. 3.50 5.85 6.25 4.05 1.05 5.65 4.20 5.25 
Seattle P 4.30 4.50 5.85 4.05 4.15 5.90 4.20 ; 5.50 
Portland, Oreg. . 4.30 4.70 6.10 1.15 1.15 5.90 3.75 6.50 1.75 
Los Angeles ...... 4.00 4.50 6.35 4.00 1.00 6.20 4.20 6.30 5.05 
San Francisco 4.05 4.25 6.00 3.85 3.95 5.45 3.80 6.20 5.15 
Cold Cold ————SAE Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed) SAE 
Rolled Finished 1035- 2300 3100 1100 6100 Cold Drawn Bars 
Strip Bars 1050 Series Series Series Series 2300 3100 
Boston 3.61 4.43 4.28 7.65 6.25 6.00 8.05 8.73 7.33 
New York 3.66 4.39 4.14 7.50 6.10 5.85 i 8.69 7.29 
Philadelphia .. 3.66 4.36 3.85 7.46 6.06 5.81 8.71 
oli. 4.35 3.95 
Norfolk, Va. 4.60 
Buffalo .. 3.57 4.05 3.80 y pres 5.85 5.60 7.65 8.25 6.85 
Pittsburgh ..... 3:85 3.95 3.80 tao 9.95 5.70 T.to 8.35 6.95 
Cleveland 3.35 4.05 3.70 7.45 6.05 6.05 7.85 8.25 6.85 
Detroit 3.35 4.10 3.83 408 6.17 5.92 7.39 8.55 7.15 
Cincinnati 3.60 4.30 3.90 7.59 6.19 5.94 8.99 8.60 7.20 
Chicago ..... ee 3.65 4.05 3.80 7.25 5.85 5.60 7.65 8.25 6.85 
Minneapolis ........... 4.64 4.00 7.60 6.20 8.79 9.34 8.94 7.54 
Milwaukee ......... 7 4.18 3.93 7.48 6.08 5.83 7.88 8.48 7.08 
St. Louis 3.76 4.32 4.07 7.62 6.22 5.97 8.02 8.62 7.22 
Kansas City 4.46 4.60 
oo) 4.61 
Chattanooga 4.90 
CEMMA ROME, ack ee be Kee 5.09 
Birmingham, Ala. ig 4.73 
New Orleans 5.00 5.10 
TREN gens aes oad sie Sew 5.60 5.65 7.80 7.65 8.45 
Portland, Oreg. .... ‘ 5.60 6.10 9.00 8.00 7.85 8.70 ; 
E708 AMPS. 2... c ees. 4.45 6.60 4.65 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 10.40 9.55 
SAN PTANCIECO: 26.46 ssn cs *9.30 6.55 5.20 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 10.65 9.80 
* Based on minimum quantity 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Oct. 20 
Export Prices f. 0. b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
By Cable or Radio fan 2B 
( _——. Channel or } B 1 R 
orth Sea ports, 
gross al ~ 8 Br | Mark 
British ; 8 gaan - Fdy. pig iron, Si.2 $25.94 5 90 $15.9] $16.90 0 $25 24 ( 
gross tons Quoted in zo ,ounds A 2 » 
J . ports ‘ilies a de ra Basic bess. pig iron 23.50 + UU R4 69.5 
£sd_ current value £sd Furnace coke &. 55 1 7¢ 5.45 20 ‘ l 61 19 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Si... $26.18 5100 $17.18 4. 1:0 Billets 7.49 7 7 $840 29.0 860 8. 6 96. 5 
Basic bessemer..... . . 18.65 2 4¢ Standard rails zb.43¢ 10° 2:6 1.38c 1,150 2.06 1,375 8c 132 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 30.94 6 10 0* Merchant bars 2.59¢ 12 4 OTT 1.30c 1,080 1.65 1,100 1.93 110 
Billets............... $37.49 7176 $39.82 $150 Structural shapes 2.34c 11 0 6tF 1.27c 1,055 1.65c 1,100 107 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage.. 53.67 11 56 42.95 ee Plates, 14-in. 5 
mm 2.48c 11 14 3tt) =-11.62c_ 1,351 2.06¢ 1,375 9¢ 12 
Standard rails. . $48.20 10 26 $48.19 5 15 0 Sheets, black tc 15 15 OS 1.92e 1.600! 36 1.575t 59c (144 
Merchant bars..... 2.33c 11 001.95c to 2.00c 5 26to5 50 : : ‘ ; : ; 
Structural shapes. . 2.25c 10 12 6 1. 85« 417 6 Sheets, galv.,corr., 24 hae _— _ 7 
Plates, 124 in.or 5mm. 2.45c 11 11 3 2.14c to 2.33c 5126to6 2¢ ge. or.) mm 3. 92¢ 18 10 0 yi t.15e 2,750 7aee sts 
Sheets, black, 24 gage Plain wire. 4.13c 19 10 0 1.98c¢ 1,65( 2.48c 1,650 Ile 17 
OPO osc sss 2 76c 13 00 2.90¢ 7-12 6° Bands and strips 2.74c 12 19 OF 1.45c 1.21 1.95 1.300 >29¢ 123 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga.,corr. 3.34¢ 15 15 0 3. 42¢ ) OO 
Bands and strips...... 2.8lc 13 50 2.19% 5 150 *Basic. tBritish ship-plates. Continent bridge pl $24 ¢ tl 3 mm. basic p 
Plain wire, base. aiid’ 4 13c 19 10 0 2.33c¢ to 2.76¢ 6 26to7 50 British quotations are for basic open-hearth stec ( ¢ t usually for basic-bess ' 
Galvanized wire, base.. 4.93c 23 5 02.99¢ to 3.097 7176to8 26 aoa ie , 
Wire nails, base.... 3.92c 18 10 0 2.66c to 2.85¢ 7 00to 7100 (a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s rebate to apy ist s hemat Close a 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $ 5.06 1 03 ee ttRebate of 15s on certain conditions. 
British ferromanganese $92.50 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid **Gold pound sterling carries a pren 72 1 ver pay | 
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Corrected to Friday night 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham, No. 1 +11.00 
30s. dock No, 1 exp. 13.00-13.25 
New Eng. del. No. 1 13.00 
guffalo, No. 1 14.00-14.50 


Buffalo, No. 2 12.00-12.50 


Chicago, No. 1 13.00-13.50 
Chicago, auto, no 

alloy 11.00-11.50 
Chicago, No. 2 auto 10.00-10.50 


11.25-11.75 
12.50-13.00 
11,.00-11.50 

9,50-10.00 
11.00-11.50 
14.50-15.00 
12.50-13.00 
11.50-12.00 
12.50-13.00 


Cincinnati, dealers 
Cleveland, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 2 
Detroit, No. 1 
Detroit (industrial) 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 
Federal, Ill 

Granite City, R. R 


Granite City, No. 2. 11.50-12.00 
Los Angeles, No, 1 13.00-13.50 
Los Angeles, No. 2 12.00-12.50 
N. Y. dock No, 1 exp 11.50-12.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 15.75-16.25 
Pittsburgh, No, 1 14.50-15.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 13.25-13.75 


St. Louis, R. R 12.50-13.00 
St. Louis, No, 2 11.50-12.00 
San Francisco, No, 1 12.00 


Seattle, No. 1 10.00-12.00 
roronto, dirs. No. 1 10.00-10.50 
Valleys, No. 1 13.50-14.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo 12.00-12.50 


11.75-12.25 


10.25-10.75 


Chicago, factory 
Chicago, dealer 


Cincinnati, del 10.00-10.50 
Cleveland 12.00-12.50 
Detroit 11.25-11.75 
Ek. Pa., new mat, 14.50-15.00 
KE. Pa., old mat 10.50-11.00 
Los Angeles 12.50-13.00 


14.50-15.00 
10.00-10.50 
13.00-13.50 


Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

Valleys 

BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Cleveland 


12.00-12.50 
11.00-11.50 
10.00-10.50 


Los Angeles 14.00 
Pittsburgh 13.25-13.75 
St. Louis 7.50- 8.00 
Toronto, dealers 4.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 

Chicago 8.50- 9.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 6.00- 6.50 
Detroit §.00- 8.50 
tLos Angeles 3.75- 4.00 
St. Louis 7.00- 7.50 


BUSHELING 


Buffalo, No. 1 12.00-12.50 


Chicago, No, 1 11.50-12.00 
Cincin., No. 1, deal 6.50- 7.00 
Cincinnati, No. 2 2.75- 3.25 
Cleveland, No, 2 7.25- 7.75 
Detroit, No, 1, new 10.00-10.50 
Valleys, new, No. 1 13.00-13.50 


Toronto, dealers 4.00 


MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) 


—The Market Week— 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Gross tons delivered to 

Eastern Pa. 8.50- 9.00 
Los Angeles 4.00- 4.25 
New York *3.50- 4.00 
Pittsburgh 9.25- 9.75 
St. Louis ys 4.00- 4.50 
Toronto, dealers 4.25- 4.75 
Valleys 8.50- 9.00 
SHOVELING TURNINGS 

Buffalo ; 8.00- 8.50 
Cleveland 7.50- 8.00 
Chicago 7.00- 7.50 
Detroit 6.50- 7.00 


10.25-10.75 


TURNINGS 


Pittsburgh 
BORINGS AND 


For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston district 2.00 
Buffalo 8.00- 8.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 3.25- 3.795 
Cleveland 7.50- 8.00 
Eastern Pa. 6.50- 7.00 
Detroit 5.50- 6.00 
New York +2.50- 3.00 
Pittsburgh 8.25- 9.75 
Toronto, dealers Fes 
AXLE TURNINGS 
Boston district *7.50 


9.50-10.00 
10.75-11.25 
10.50-11.00 


Buffalo oe 
Chicago, elec. fur. 
Eastern Pa. 


St. Louis 9.00- 9.50 
Toronto 5.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 

sirmingham +6.00- 6.50 
Boston dist. chem. +6.00- 6.25 
Buffalo 8.00- 8.50 
Chicago 5.50- 6.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 3.25- 3.75 
Cleveland 4.20" 1.40 
Detroit 5.50- 6.00 


E. Pa., chemical 10.00-11.00 


New York +3.50- 4.00 
St. Louis 2.00- 3.00 
Toronto, dealers 3.50 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago . : 15.00-15.50 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 


Chicago 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis 13.75-14.25 
SPRINGS 

Buffalo 16.00-16.50 


15.75-16.25 


14.50-15.00 


Chicago, coil 
Chicago, leaf 


Eastern Pa. 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh 16.50-17.00 
St. Louis 14.50-15.00 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham 412.00-12.50 


Buffalo 17.00-17.50 
Chicago (3 ft.) 15.25-15.75 


15.75-16.25 


16.00-16.50 


Chicago (2 ft.) 

Cincinnati, dealers 
Detroit 16.50-17.00 
Los Angeles . 15.00-17.50 
Pitts., 3 ft. and less 16.50-17.00 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 15.00-15.50 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 
Boston district . 713.50-14.00 


consumers, except where otherwise 


FROGS, SWITCHES 


Chicago : 13.00-13.50 
st. Louis, cut ...... 18.25-13.75 
ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 

St. Louis 14.50-15.00 
PIPE AND FLUES 


Cincinnati, dealers.. 6.00- 6.50 
Chicago, net 8.00- 8.50 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 

Buffalo 10.00-10.50 
Chicago, net .. 7.00- 7.50 
Cincinnati, dealers... 6.75- 7.25 
Eastern Pa. 13.50 
New York 78.50- 9.00 


St. Louis 8.50- 9.00 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham ..711.00-11.50 
Boston district *9.50-10.00 


8.50- 9.00 
15.00-15.50 


Chicago, No. 1 net... 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 


St. Louis, No. 1 10.75-11.25 
St. Louis, No. 2 12.00-12.50 
Toronto, No. 1 dlr.. 10.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 

Boston district 17.20- 7.15 


12.00-12.50 
11.50-12.00 
9.00- 9.50 

9.00 
13.00-13.50 


Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 


FORGE SCRAP 


Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 


46.50 
15.00-15.50 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, crops 
Cleveland, crops 

Eastern Pa., crops 
Pittsburgh, crops 


16.50-17.00 
18.00-18.50 
16.50-17.00 
17.00-17.50 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
Buffalo 15.50-16.00 
Chicago 15.50-16.00 


17.00-17.50 
16.50-17.00 
15.00 


Eastern Pa. 
Pittsburgh 
Seattle 

RAILS FOR ROLLING 


5 feet and over 


Birmingham . 14.00-15.00 
Boston 15.00-15.50 
Chicago 16.00-16.50 


New York _.+15.00-15.50 


Eastern Pa. 17.00-17.50 
St. Louis sees £6.00-17,00 
STEEL CAR AXLES 

Birmingham ....415.00-16.00 
Buffalo : 16.50-17.00 
Boston district 416.00 
Chicago, net ..... 18.50-19.00 
Eastern Pa, 21.50-22.50 
St. beuls ... ... 18.50-19.00 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


14.50-15.00 
14.00-14.50 


Chicago (cut) 
St. Louis, No. 1 


stated; 





+ indicates brokers prices 


CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham ....713.50-14.00 
Boston dist., iron... 411.00 
Buffalo, steel ..... 16.50-17.00 


Chicago, iron 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, rolled steel 14.50-15.00 
Cincin., iron, deal... 13.25-13.75 
Eastern Pa., iron 16.50-17.00 
Eastern Pa., steel 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh, iron .... 14.50-15.00 
Pittsburgh, steel ... 16.50-17.00 


St. Louis, iron .... 13.75-14.25 
St. Louis, steel 14.50-15.00 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham 412.50-13.00 
Boston, No. 1 mach.7+11.00-11.50 
N. Eng. del. No. 2 11.50-12.00 
N. Eng. del. textile. 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, cupola 14.50-15.00 


Buffalo, mach, 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, agri. net.. 10.75-11.25 
Chicago, auto net.. 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, railr’d net. 11.00-11.50 
Chicago, mach. net. 11.75-12.25 
Cincin., mach. deal. 11.75-12.25 


Cleveland, mach. net 16.75-17.25 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 16.50-17.00 
E. Pa., mixed yard. 14.00-14.50 
Los Angeles, net 13.50-14.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola.. 15.00-15.50 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
Seattle 10.00-12.00 


St. Louis, cupola 11.75-12.25 
St. L., No. 1, mach. 14.00-14.50 


St. Louis, agr. mach. 12.75-13.25 
Toronto, No, 1, 


mach., net 11.00-12.00 


HEAVY CAST 

Boston dist. break 
New Engiand, del. 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, break. ..... 11.00-11.50 
Cleveland, break. net 13.00-13.50 
Detroit, auto net 11.50-12.00 
Detroit, break 9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa. ee 16.00 
Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-13.50 
New York, break. .711.00-11.50 
Pittsburgh, break... 13.00-13.50 


*10.75-11.00 


STOVE PLATE 
*7.50- 8.00 
78.00- 8.25 


Birmingham 
Boston district 


Buffalo 13.00-13.50 
Chicago, net . 7.50- 8.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 6.75- 7.25 
Detroit, net 8.50- 9.00 
Eastern Pa. 13.50 


. 10.00-10.50 
10.00-10.50 
7.50- 8.00 


New York, fdy. 
St. Louis 
Toronto, dealers, net 


MALLEABLE 


Birmingham, R. R.. .+10.50-11.00 
New England, del... 14.50-15.00 
Buffalo . 13.50-14.00 
Chicago, 13.50-14.00 
11.25-11.75 


R. R. 

















Birmingham +4.50- 5.00 Buffalo 16.00-16.50 Cincin., agri. deal. 
Buffalo 6.50- 7.00 Chicago 13.00-13.50 SHAFTING Cleveland, rail ..... 15.00-15.50 
Chicago 6.50- 7.00 Cleveland 17.00-17.50 Boston district +14.75-15.00 Eastern Pa., R. R... 15.50-16.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 3.75- 4.25 Pittsburgh 16.00-16.50 New York ........715.00-15.50 Los Angeles 17.50-18.00 
Cleveland 7.00- 7.50 St. Louis 13.50-14.00 Eastern Pa. ..... 19.50-20.00 Pittsburgh, rail 14.25-14.75 
Detroit 5.50- 6.00 Seattle 16.00 St. Louis, 1%4-3%”.. 17.00-17.50 St. Louis, R. R. 11.75-12.25 
Eastern Local Ore No. Afr. low phos. 13.00 sulphide, per Ib. 
Iron Ore Cents, u a del. E. Pa. Swedish low phos... 13.00 molybdenum. con- 
ro ‘y anc yasic . : y : aine j 75 
ee I met mesial 9.00-9.25 — shes ey tained, f.o.b. mill 0.75 
Gross ton, 51% % Cop.-free low phos. — ote oo) Manganese Ore 
Lower Lake Ports 58-60 % nominal || Se oa a Prices not including duty, cents 
Foreign Ore rungsten. ‘Ssh. ton. 2 per unit cargo lots. 
Old range bessemer $5.25 Cents per unit, c.if. Atlantic unit, duty pd. nom. $21.00 Caucasian, 50-52% 
Mesabi nonbess. 4.95 Foreign manganifer- N. F., fdy., 55%... 7.00 Re ene 30.00-32.00 
High phosphorus 4.85 ous ore, 45.55% Chrome ore, 48% So. African, 50-52% 
Mesabi bessemer 5.10 iron, 6-10% man. gross ton, c.i.f.. .$24.50-25.50 ee ee ee 30.00-32.00 
Old range nonbess. y.1 nom. 12.00 Molybdenum ores Indian, 50-52% ...... Nominal 
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Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 78 


Pittsburgh — Sheet and strip pro- 
ducers last week withdrew price 
concessions amounting in most cases 
to $6 a ton. While considerable 
tonnage was placed at the lower 
quotations, especially by larger 
users, a number of buyers held up 
orders in anticipation of either fur- 
ther quotations or at least stabili 
zation at the lower levels until the 
next quarterly announcement. ‘The 
fact that the reaction in prices oc- 
curred quickly prevented more wide 
spread coverage by consumers. Pro- 
duction continues to climb, with out- 
put of common and full finished 
sheets above 50 per cent for the 
first time in nearly a year. Gal- 
vanized sheet operations, stimulat- 
ed principally by better industrial 
orders, have reached 66 per cent. 

Cleveland Elimination of recent 
concessions restores Cleveland base 
sheet and strip prices to 2.15c for 
hot-rolled, 3.20ec for cold-rolled 
sheets, 2.95c for cold-rolled strip, 
3.10¢c for commodity strip and 2.75c 
and 3.25c for enameling sheets. Con- 
siderable forward buying was done 
during the period of depressed quo- 
tations, particularly by automotive 
interests and other large consumers 
whose requirements during com- 
ing weeks were rather definitely 
determined. Mills generally  de- 
clined to accept blanket orders, how- 
ever. With a number of users cov- 
ered for at least the next 30 days, 
a lull in new business is anticipated 
for the present. Otis Steel Co. is 
reported to have booked about 4000 
tons of sheets and strip for the 
Metropolitan housing project, New 
York. 

Chicago—Sheet production is be 
ing stepped up slightly to accommo- 
date better automotive business and 
heavier requirements of miscellane- 
ous users. In spite of recent in- 
creases, automotive demand has yet 
to measure up to expectations, but 
further gains are in early prospect. 
Recent price concessions have been 
withdrawn. 

New York—Due to heavy buying 
prior to the rescinding of price con- 
cessions, sellers of sheets look for 
lean business for a while. Many 
consumers covered on their likely 
requirements for this quarter and 
in some cases bought enough to take 
care of some of their first quarter 
needs. The market will probably be 
subject to further test, but producers 
generally appear firm in their in- 
tentions to hold to their recently re- 
stored price levels of $4 to $5 a ton 
above quotations prevailing a week 
ago. Fabrication of sheets is defi- 
nitely expanding in a number of 
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lines in this district, including auto 
mobile accessories, household elec- 
trical appliances and stoves and 
heating equipment. 

Boston—Sellers predict a lull in 
specifications over the next few 
weeks, following withdrawing of re- 
cent price concessions of $6 a ton or 
more by producers the middle of 
last week. What volume of specu- 
lative tonnage was placed during the 
period of price weakness can not 
easily be determined, but it is be- 
lieved that the larger consumers 
have covered for at least through 
November and in some instances the 
remainder of this quarter. 

Philadelphia—Withdrawai of sheet 
price concessions drove in consider- 
able business in the East, since most 
sellers permitted customers to enter 
specifications at the lower levels 
through Thursday. Delivery of all 
this tonnage will be necessary be 
fore the end of the year, although 
it is estimated some consumers now 
are covered into 1939. Automotive 
interests are believed to have bought 
only for this quarter. Automotive 
releases are considerably heavier 
and the stove trade is expected to 
continue active through mid-Novem- 
ber. A maker of air-conditioning 
equipment is negotiating a deal 
which may result in the purchase of 
2500 tons of hot and cold-rolled 
sheets. 

Buffalo Sheet demand appears 
to be holding its own, having been 
influenced only moderately by re- 
cent price unsettlement. Rolling 
schedules show little change since 
a week ago. Prices have been re 
stored to 2.15¢c for hot-rolled sheets, 
3.20c for cold-rolled and 3.50c for 
galvanized. 

Cincinnati Some buyers took ad 
vantage of the temporary period o! 
lower prices to cover forward needs, 
although mills refused to enter com 
mitments beyond the end of this 
quarter. Specifications are fairly 
steady, averaging about 60 per cent 
of capacity. Demand is broad and 
automotive needs represent no un 
usual proportion of the total. 

St. Louis Sheet business has 
shown little effect from temporary 
low prices, and sellers expect con- 
sumers to continue to place orders 
only for current needs. Principal 
users are covered for the next few 
weeks and are thought unlikely to 
accumulate additional inventories. 
Manufacturing demand for gal 
vanized sheets has subsided. 

Birmingham, Ala.-The recently 
developed backlog in sheets has 
been greatly increased, because of 
continued demand from widespread 
orders. Production continues on a 
broad basis. Orders have not been 
received in large lots but business 
is holding its recent rate. 


Strip 


Strip Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh Strip production 
aided by the rise in automotive 
operations, has moved up several 
points to nearly 45 per cent, with 
cold-rolled strip slightly more ac- 
tive. Backlogs were created by a 
pickup in buying last week prior 
to the withdrawal of price reduc 
tions which temporarily depressed 
the market $6 a ton. Current base 
levels are 2.15¢c for hot-rolled strip 
and 2.95e for cold-rolled. 

New York Cold strip mills 
booked substantial tonnage during 
the period of price weakness, and 
operations are up. New buying at 
reaffirmed listed prices, however, 
has dropped materially. Not only 
have producers booked sizable back 
logs for shipment through this quai 
ter at lower prices, but consider 
able tonnage taken previous to the 
cut will be billed at the lower prices. 

Birmingham, Ala.-Demand fo! 
strip continues to ease somewhat, 
but production remains on a fairly 
satisfactory basis despite the end 
of the cotton tie season. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 78 


Cleveland—Plate inquiries have 
Slackened and closing on pending 
business recently was retarded as 
buyers waited to see if sheet and 
strip price weakness would spread 
With the latter market firmer, some 
pickup in plate bookings is in pros 
pect, although no substantial gains 
are anticipated, pending better de 
mand from railroads and for struc 
tural work. 

New York—Miscellaneous plate 
buying has improved moderately 
since the withdrawal of low prices 
on sheets and strip. Plate con- 
sumers, apparently now somewhat 
less concerned about the possibility 
of deep concessions extending to 
plates, are entering the market more 
freely. Buying, in fact, has been 
benefited by tonnage which accu- 
mulated over a period of about 10 
days while sheet and strip prices 
were being so generally cut. 

The Raymond Concrete Pile Co. 
has placed 1300 tons of large diam- 
eter steel pipe with American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Middletown, O., for 
foundation work for the new crim- 
inal court building, this city. As 
noted in a recent issue a similar ton: 
nage for this job was placed through 
another contractor with Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Philadelphia—-Plate specifications 
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have expanded somewhat _ since 
withdrawal of low sheet prices. The 
market now is regarded as firm, 
and talk of concessions has disap- 
peared. Sun Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., Chester, Pa., is low on 
cargo ships for the maritime com- 
mission, bids Oct. 18, followed by 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Kearny, N. J. As many as 12 
may be bought. Each vessel requires 
3800 tons of bars, shapes and plates, 
mostly the latter. Heavier plate re- 
leases are expected shortly against 
vessels now under contract. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-_Demand for 
plates has shown a slight decrease 
in recent weeks but tank manufac- 
turers’ business continues and or- 
ders, though spotty, are fairly 
steady. 

San Francisco — The largest plate 
award of the year has just been 
placed with Emsco Derrick & Equip- 
ment Co., 9000 tons for a 51-inch 
welded steel pipe line for the met- 
ropolitan water district, Los An- 
geles. Awards so far this year to- 
tal 37,292 tons, compared with 44,464 
tons for the same period a year ago. 

Seattle Tacoma plans a major 
steel pipe improvement, tonnage un- 
stated, involving replacement of 26,- 
197 feet on the Green river gravity 
supply line. Bids for $760,000 bonds 
to match PWA funds for this project 
will be received Oct. 25. Demand 
for ship plates and other repair 
items is rather active, local ship- 
yards having received contracts on 
three damaged _ vessels, _ totaling 
$100,000. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


9000 tons, 5-inch welded steel pipe, met- 
ropolitan water district, Los Angeles, 
to Emsco Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Los Angeles 

1300 tons ,for large diameter pipe for 
foundation work, criminal court build- 
ing, New York, through Raymond 
Concrete Pile Co., that city, to Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O.; 
this is in addition to 1300 tons re- 
cently placed with Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through another 
contractor. 

360 tons, 2970 feet, large diameter steel 
pipe, St. Notolph street and Hunting- 
ton avenue, Boston, to Walsh Holyoke 
Steam Boiler Works, Holyoke, Mass. 

200 tons, 500,000-gallon elevated water 
tank, Kenton county water commis- 
sion, Covington, Ky., to Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, 500,000-gallon standpipe, New- 
buryport, Mass., to Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co., Chicago. 

125 tons, 200,000-gallon elevated tank, 
Danville, Ky., to W. E. Caldwell Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

125 tons, 850,000-gallon tank, Oregon, 
Ill., to Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 
Chicago, 

115 tons, steel pipe water softening 
plant, Flint, Mich., to Biggs Boiler 
Works Co., Akron, O. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


1300 tons, 11,000 feet, 36-inch steel pipe, 
Dorchester, Mass., metropolitan dis- 
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trict commission, Boston; De Matteo 
Construction Co., Roslindale, Mass., 
low, $187,617.50, bids Oct. 13. 

300 tons, including shapes, 200-foot 
steamer for coast and geodetic survey; 
Lake Washington Shipyards, Seattle, 
and Commercial Iron Works, Port- 
land, low. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 78 


Pittsburgh—Bar demand is _ hold. 
ing fairly well, with automotive ton- 
nages bolstering the miscellaneous 
buying which has been in evidence 
for some time. Production continues 
to increase, but not in satisfactory 
volume. Cold bar finishers are shar- 
ing in the upturn, with automotive 
needs constituting the bulk of out- 
put of drawn material. Jobbers are 
ordering in fair volume. Farm 
equipment makers are taking only 
small lots of cold finished bars, al- 
though tractor builders’ require 
ments are slightly heavier. 

Cleveland — Producers of com- 
mercial and alloy steel bars antici- 
pate a mild bulge in specifications 
the next few weeks, reflecting the 
removal of likelihood of price reduc- 
tions, anticipated by some consum- 
ers, as well as gains in activity of 
auto partsmakers. Demand from 
railroads is almost dormant, liinited 
to only necessary repairs. Better 
business from farm equipment mak- 
ers is expected shortly. 

Chicago Correction of recent 
weakness in flat-rolled steel prices 
is expected to cause bar sales to con- 
tinue upward, following a tempor- 
ary lull believed to have been in- 
duced by unsettlement in quota- 
tions. Automotive interests are 
counted on for heavier bar needs, 
while miscellaneous demand is 
thought likely to expand further 
this fall. Orders from farm equip- 
ment manufacturers have yet to 
show anticipated betterment. 

New York — With the rescinding 
of recent price cuts in light flat 
products, consumers of commercial 
bars are buying more freely than 
in several weeks. During the week 
or ten days preceding this latest 
price action bar consumers had 
bought sparingly, due to the possi- 
bility of concessions extending to 
bars. Hence, recent purchases in- 
clude some of this back ammumula- 
tion, and with consumer require- 
ments expanding, producers look for 
further improvement. Hot alloy 
and cold drawn bars are moving 
more freely, particularly to auto- 
motive accessory manufacturers. 

Philadelphia—Merchant bar de- 
mand is only moderately active, al- 
though better business is seen from 
farm equipment makers who now 
are making up manufacturing sched- 





ules for equipment intended for 
spring delivery. Railroads still are 
out of the market, but forging 
shops are slightly more active. Na- 
tional Tube Co. is low on 28,000 shell 
forgings for the Frankford arsenal. 

Buffalo—Bar mills continue fairly 
active rolling schedules despite a 
lag in automotive orders from some 
directions. Buying from the latter 
source is expected to increase 
shortly, in view of expansion in as- 
semblies. 


Pi 
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Pittsburgh—Pipe markets are un- 
changed with production estimated 
at around 45 per cent, with oil coun- 
try goods accounting for most of 
the tonnage. Standard black and 
galvanized pipe are unchanged and 
still slow. 

The price situation appears to be 
unchanged. Some weakness is re- 
ported, as has been the case in recent 
weeks, but there is no extensive re- 
duction in price and the weakness 
is largely confined to local areas. 

Cleveland —- Demand for stand- 
ard steel pipe out of jobbers’ stock 
continues to improve moderately. 
Miscellaneous industrial needs for 
repairs and extensions have gained 
slightly, while domestic require- 
ments have expanded somewhat. 
Jobbers expect shipments this 
month to exceed September by a 
comfortable margin and look for 
further gains in November. Prices 
are firm. 

Chicago—Cast pipe demand shows 
a slight improvement, and fall and 
winter months are expected to be 
somewhat more active than was in- 
dicated previously. Building of the 
Chicago subway, scheduled to begin 
before next Jan. 1 is counted on to 
take a large tonnage of pipe, particu- 
larly for replacement work. 

New York Cast iron pipe de- 
mand is up slightly, the bulk of 
buying being done through contrac- 
tors. New York city will ask bids 
shortly on close to 9000 tons of pipe 
and fittings. Direct letting inquiries 
are less numerous and several proj- 
ects upstate will be postponed until 
early next year. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Pipe produc- 
tion remains at a moderate level, but 
is expected to show some improve- 
ment before the end of the year, 
when government buying gets fully 
under way. 

San Francisco — Awards are 
limited to small lots and so far this 
year 25,109 tons have been booked, 
compared with 23,729 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1937. Unit- 
ed States Pipe & Foundry Co. is 
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low on 641 tons for the east bay 
municipal utility district, Oakland, 
Calif. No award has yet been made 
on 231 tons for Martinez, Calif., or 
on 342 tons for Pittsburg, Calif. 

Seattle — Plans for many pro- 
posed municipal improvements are 
assuming definite shape as PWA 
funds are allocated. Demand for 
water pipe is expected to improve 
materially within the next month. 
Paris and Payette, Idaho, have been 
awarded PWA funds for water sys- 
tem extensions totaling about $75,- 
000. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


1622 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Class 150 and 
250, or asbestos cement pipe, water and 
power department, Los Angeles; bids 
soon. 

1100 tons, 4 to 16-inch, cast iron, transite 
of steel pipe, Tucson, Ariz.; bids opened. 

641 tons, 8 to 16-inch, east bay municipal 
utility district, Oakland, Calif.; United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling- 
ton, N. J., low. 

450 tons, 12 to 18-inch, Tacoma, Wash.; 
bids Oct. 31. 

450 tons, 6 to 12-inch and accessories, 
Yakima, Wash.; bids in. 

100 tons, 8-inch, Twenty-fourth avenue 
S. W., Seattle; bids in. 

Unstated tonnage, waterworks, Bonduel, 
Wis., has PWA grant of $35,000. 


+. 
Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 79 


New York Wire buying has 
again turned upward. Consumers, 
confused by weakness in flat-rolled 
products, have placed more orders 
following the withdrawal of lower 
prices on strip. Except in isolated 
instances, weakness in prices did not 
spread to wire or wire products. 
Spring wire is active and a good de- 
mand prevails for nails. 

Cleveland -— Specifications for 
manufacturers’ wire continue to im- 
prove at an encouraging rate, re- 
flecting marked gains in activity of 
local automotive suppliers and, to 
a lesser extent, among miscellane- 
ous consumers. Nail prices have 
firmed, following decided weakness 
in other centers the past 30 days. 
Business in merchant items is un- 
changed, but sellers anticipate mod- 
erate improvement in November. 
Mill operations have increased 
steadily so far this month. 

Chicago—Demand for wire and 
wire products, which has been im- 
proved by small increments for 
several months, is reported faltering, 
due to price uncertainties brought 
about by recent sheet weakness. 
Buying is for immediate needs only. 
Prices are firm. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Demand for 
wire is still at about half of normal 
due to a slight but steady decline 
over recent weeks. 
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Rails, Cars 
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Dull conditions continue among 
railroads and little buying is being 
done except routine tonnages for 
repair and maintenance. Programs 
are being outlined for rail buying 
but placement is not expected un- 
til late in the year. Uncertainties 
as to wage situation is a deterring 
factor in buying. 

Alaska railroad is asking bids on 
a Pacific-type locomotype. 


Pennsylvania railroad will build 
five locomotive tenders of 21,000 
gallons each at its Altoona, Pa. 
shops. 

Union Pacific will not close on its 
recent inquiry for 30 locomotives, 
the inquiry being for checking on 
prices and latest mechanical devel 
opments, it is announced. 


Buses Booked 


Twin Coach Co., Kent, O.: Ten 3l-passen 
ger for Omaha & Council Bluffs Street 
Railway, Omaha. 

A.C.F. Motors Co., New York: Ten 35-pas 
senger for Santa Fe Trails of Dlinois 
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Wherever you need a Self- 
Locking Cup-Point hollow set 
screw that must be frequent- 
ly adjusted or taken out 
and then reused .. . you'll 
want these NEW “Unbrak- 
os” with the knurled points. 
Put them in place... tighten 
them and they'll stay tight 
until a wrench is applied to 
remove them. The locking 
qualities will last indefinitely 
... thus you can use them 
over and over again. Fur- 
thermore, there’s nothing 
about the new “Unbrako” 
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SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW SET SCREW 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


BRANCHES JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BRANCHES 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
DETROIT ST. LouIS 
INDIANAPOLIS BOX 579 SAN FRANCISCO 
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that can possibly harm the 
threads of the tapped hole. 
New though these screws 
are, they are tried and prov- 
en products. Tests made, 
under actual working condi- 
tions, in a wide variety of 
industries, conclusively 
prove that where the re- 
quirements are as mentioned 
above, these screws cannot 
be equalled today, for satis- 
factory service. 


Write us for more details 
. . » also for samples and 
prices. 














Inc.; eight 35-passenger for Worcester 
Street Railway Co., Worcester, Mass.; 
eight 35-passenger for Houston Elec- 
tric Co., Houston, Tex.; five 29-pas- 
senger for Montreal Tramways Co., 
Montreal, Que.; four 35-passenger for 
Carolina Coach Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Locomotives Pending 


Alaska Railroad, one Pacific type 4-6-2; 
bids to J. R. Ummel, purchasing agent, 
Federal building, Seattle, Nov. 3. 


Shapes 
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New York Small tonnage struc 
tural steel contracts are slightly 
more numerous, although new in 
quiry is coming out less actively. 
Taylor-Fichter Steel Construction 
Co. is low on 2000 tons for repairs, 
Williamsburg bridge, New York. 
Public work predominates’ with 
bridge needs slow to develop. Fab 
ricated structural steel prices are 
weak and erratic. 

Pittsburgh Structural markets 
are holding well with considerable 
tonnage developing and the price 
situation no weaker. Prices quoted 
on the larger jobs by producers 
have in some cases over the past 
few months reflected what is os- 
tensibly a cut in structural prices, 
although it has been camouflaged 
by the fabrication procedures. On 
smaller jobs fabricated by _ inde- 
pendent contractors there has been 
a stronger tendency in the steel 
prices. 

Cleveland Public awards con 
tinue to improve, with a number of 
state bridge projects awarded re- 
cently. Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., was awarded the struc- 
tural for two state bridges, one at 
Fairfield and the other at Columbus, 
©. A government project at Gor- 
don park, Cleveland, involving 1000 
tons of bearing piles, was awarded 
to Republic Structural Iron Works, 
Cleveland. Outlook is encouraging 
from public sources with a number 
of bridge projects scheduled to come 
up for bids soon. This work in- 
cludes a high level and a lift bridge 
at Lorain, O.; two vertical lift 
bridges over Cuyahoga river, Cleve- 
land, and a bridge connection be- 
tween Lake Shore boulevard and 
the east approach to the Main street 
bridge, Cleveland. Estimated ton- 
nage for the above work is roughly 
placed at 7000 tons. Fabricated 
prices continue weak. 

Philadelphia Other than work 
previously reported few new struc- 
tural projects are currently before 
the trade. The Phoenixville interest 
is expected to get the contract for 
nearly 2000 tons for the White Hill 
industrial school, Harrisburg and 
roughly 300 tons for a high school 
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at Coatesville on which John 
McShain Ince., Philadelphia, is 
low. Considerable navy work re- 
mains to be placed. Fabricated 
prices reflect continued weakness. 

Chicago —- Fabricated shape de- 
mand is holding well, with bridges 
predominating awards and inquiries. 
Orders include 2300 tons for a rail- 
road bridge, Arkalon, Kans., while 
2200 tons will be required for an 
Austin avenue grade separation here 
on which bids closed last week. 

Buffalo — A fair amount of struc- 
tural activity continues as one of 
the principal factors in sustaining 
the ingot production rate. A scat- 
tering of fair-sized jobs are bolster- 
ing sentiment among fabricators. 
The 200-ton award for the high 
school at Bradford, Pa., went to the 
Buffalo Structural Steel Co., Buf- 
falo. Immediate construction of a 
$400,000 central school, Eden, N. 
Y., calling for 350 tons, has been ap- 
proved. 

San Francisco While awards of 
shapes did not exceed 1000 tons 
over 46,000 tons are either up for 
figures or pending and the outlook 
for the balance of the year is en- 
couraging. The largest award of 
the week went to Gelden Gate Iron 
Works and called for 400 tons for 
buildings at the navy yard, Mare 
Island, Calif. To date this year 
124,498 tons have been placed, com- 
pared with 131,034 tons in 1937. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


2300 tons, Rock Island railroad bridge, 
Arkalon, Kans., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

2200 tons, administration building, Belle- 
vue hospital, New York, to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

1650 tons, covered bridge, service parts 
and storage building, General Motors 
Corp., Buick Motor division, Flint, 
Mich., to Whitehead & Kales, Detroit. 

1000 tons, bearing piles, government proj- 
ect, Cleveland, to Republic Structural 
Iron Works, Cleveland. 

600 tons, bridge, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
through T. Stuart & Sons Co., Water- 
town, Mass. 

180 tons, bridge, Wooster avenue, Dover, 
O., for Tuscarawas county, to Burger 
Iron Co., Akron, O. 

100 tons, reconstruction of Herr’s Island 








——— 

Shape Awards Compared 

Tons 
Week ended Oct. 22 ........ 14,369 
Week ended Oct. 15 ........ 10,294 
Week ended Oct. 8 ......... 13,202 
eee OO, EEO! sic 11,255 
Weekly average, year, 1937 23,251 
Weekly average, 1938 ...... 19,235 
Weekly average, September 36,500 
Total to date, 1987 ...... 1,048,118 
Total to date, 1938 ........ $27,101 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 











bridge, Pittsburgh, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

400 tons, building, navy yard, Mare 
Island, Calif., to Golden Gate Iron 
Works, San Francisco. 

375 tons, grade separation, Detroit, for 
Wayne county, Michigan, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

354 tons, bridge, Fairfield, O., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

350 tons, bridge, Columbus, O., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

350 tons, bridge, Farmington river, Union- 
ville, Conn., to Phoenix Bridge Co., 
Philadelphia. 

350 tons, state bridge 381, FAP-475-D 
(1), Downsville, Wis., to Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee. 

290 tons, Kearny avenue bridge, Kearny, 
N. J., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

275 tons, bulkhead gate, Marshall Ford 
dam, bureau of reclamation, Rutledge, 
Tex., to Hansell-Elcock Co., Chicago. 

275 tons, curb angles, state procurement 
division, New York, to Phoenix Bridge 
Co., Philadelphia. 

250 tons, Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
office building, Chicago, to Hansell-1- 
cock Co., Chicago. 

225 tons, hospital building, New York, to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

210 tons, Norwegian government build- 
ing, world’s fair, New York, to C. 
Fred Wolfe, New York. 

200 tons, high school, Bradford, Pa., to 
Buffalo Structural Steel Co., Buffalo. 

200 tons, Indian outlet bridge, Rehoboth, 
Del., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, factory building, Weldrods Inc., 
Cleveland, to Patterson & Leitch Co., 
Cleveland; through Aibert M. Higley 
Co., Cleveland. 

195 tons, Swift & Co. building, Worlds 
fair, New York, to Harris Structural 
Steel Co., New York. 

185 tons, state bridge 464, Appleton 
Junction, Wis., to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh. 

185 tons, highway bridge, Little Falls, 
N. Y., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

175 tons, Racine avenue pumping station, 
to American Bridge Co., Chicago, bs 
Sanitary district. 

165 tons, including machinery, Washing- 
ton state bridge, Wahkiakum county, 
to Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle; 
MacRae Bros., Seattle, general con- 
tractor, 

155 tons, Horace Greeley school, Chap- 
paqua, N. Y., to Levine Bros. Iron 
Works, Buffalo. 

150 tons, school auditorium, Everett, 
Wash., to Pacific Car & Foundry Co., 
Seattle; Brady Construction Coe 
Seattle, general contractor. 

140 tons, Irish building, world’s fair, 
New York, to Bethlehem Fabricators 
Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 

135 tons, building, Grocers’ Bakery, 
Owensboro, Ky., to Louisville Bridge 
& Iron Co., Louisville, Ky. 

120 tons, state bridge 72-A over Bear 
river, Grace, Idaho, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

115 tons, parking deck, Fifty Associates, 
Toledo, O., to Art Iron & Wire Works, 
Inc., Toledo. 

112 tons, bridges, Unita and Hot Springs 
counties, Wyoming, to unnamed inter- 
est. 

103. tons, sheet piling, over-crossing 
Couer d’Alene river, Kootanai county, 
Idaho, to unnamed interest. 

100 tons, Rosenblum store, Cleveland, to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 


Shape Contracts Pending 

2700 tons, municipal court buildings, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for Philadelphia 
county. 

2200 tons, grade separation, Austin ave- 
nue and Milwaukee railroad tracks, 


STEEL 














Chicago, board of local improvements; 
closed Oct. 21. 

1500 tons, state highway 
port, Ky. 

1500 tons, highway bridge, contract 8, 
Grove, Okla., for Grand river dam au- 
thority. 

1000 tons, pipe and copper shop, Phila- 
delphia navy yard; bids Nov. 4. 

700 tons, addition to buildings, Monu- 
mental Life Insurance Co., Baltimore. 

560 tons, 178-ft. coast and geodetic boat 
for Alaska waters; Commercial Iron 
Works, Portland and Lake Washing- 
ton Shipyards, Seattle, low at indent- 
ical figures of $892,000. 

400 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
Erie railroad, Allendale, N. J. 

400 tons, state bridge over Farmington 
river, Farmington, Conn. 

400 tons, cracking case supports, Sun 
Oil Co., Toledo, O., and Marcus Hook, 
Pa. 

400 tons, adults building, Niagara coun- 


bridge, Rock- 


ty sanitarium; Lour & Mack, Inc., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., low. 
375 tons, federal penitentiary, Terre 


Haute, Ind. 

368 tons, Washington state bridge, Clark 
county; bids at Olympia, Nov. 1. 

350 tons, central school, Eden, N. Y. 

300 tons, grade and junior high, Camden, 
N.. J. bids Oct. 27. 

300 tons, platforms, buildings,  etc., 
Standard Oil Co., Whiting, Ind. 

280 tons, state bridges, various locations, 
Wisconsin. 

265 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
New York Central railroad, Bogota, 
N. J. 

250 tons, repairs, Dearborn street bridge, 
Chicago, department of public works; 
bids closing Oct. 27. 

218 tons, grade separation, 
county, Wisconsin; bids in. 

200 tons, addition to shipping building, 
Brewers Corp. of America, Cleveland. 

200 tons, bridge, Zumbro Falls, Min. 

181 tons, sheet piling and shapes, United 
States Bureau public roads, San Fran- 
cisco, bids in. 

171 tons, 18 stop log sections, 
ville dam; bids in. 
157 tons, reclamation 
tion, Coulee project; 


Columbia 


Bonne- 

bureau fish sta- 

bids in. 

150 tons, state bridge, Farmington river, 
Barkhamstead, Conn. 

150 tons, building, Grocers 
Owensboro, Ky. 

125 tons, case structure building, E. B. 
Badger & Son Co., Trenton, Mich. 

Unstated, metal work for 11 drum gate 
anchorages, Coulee dam; bids at Den- 


~ 


ver, Nov. 7. 


Baking Co., 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh—Semifinished steel or- 
ders are slightly improved here, al- 
though production is holding at 
about the same pace. The first half 
of October was somewhat better 
than September, and at current rates 
should finish up substantially better. 
Sheet bars have been more active, 
although skelp orders have dropped 
Slightly. The clarification of the 
price weakness in sheets will un- 
doubtedly bring about a heavier de- 
mand for semifinished steel. Nu- 
merous orders from nonintegrated 
mills were held up in the hope that 
there would be a readjustment in 
semifinished prices in order to get 
more in line with the new sheet 
prices. 
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Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh Reinforcing bar 
prices are still weak, especially on 
the larger jobs. Pending tonnage 
is fair, but new projects are few. 
Practically all are public or semi- 
public in nature. 


New York Although reinfore 


ing steel awards in the East are up 
slightly, buying in the immediate 
New York district is lagging, with 


735 tons for the state procurement 


office to Concrete Steel Co., New 
York, outstanding. Highway mesh 
needs in New York state and New 
Jersey aggregate 1500 tons. Prices 


are easy. 

Cleveland—Demand from 
sources is restricted to lots well un 
der 50 tons and little improvement 
is expected in the near future. Pub 
lic work offers more encouragement 
with a number of bridge jobs com 
ing up for bids soon, involving con 
siderable tonnage. Two state bridge 
projects were awarded last week, 


private 
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one going to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., and the other to 
Ben Tom Supply Co., Columbus, O. 
Fabricated prices continue weak. 
teinforcing bars are 
more active here. While few proj- 
ects involve more than 100 tons, 
small jobs are more numerous and 
total business is heavier. Concur- 
rent with heavier demand, a ten- 
dency toward firmer prices is noted, 
now that the availability of more 
tonnages make concessions unneces- 
sary. A substantial tonnage of con- 
crete bars will be required for Chi- 
cago’s $40,000,000 subway, although 
preliminary work will not begin be- 
fore December. 

Philadelphia Keen competition 
is anticipated for the Security prison 
job, Mt. Grega, Pa., requiring 300 
tons, bids Oct. 25. Job also includes 
180 tons of shapes. P. W. A. work 
is bringing out a number of small 
jobs, but private work remains neg- 


Chicago 


ligible. Prices are still weak. 
Cincinnati Demand has taken 


a spurt, especially in projects on 
which federal aid is available. Most 
of these will require 50 tons or less. 
The state of Kentucky will take 
bids Oct. 26 on a bridge at Rock- 
port requiring 1400 tons of struc. 
tural steel. 

San Francisco Several fair- 
sized awards have been placed, in- 
cluding 500 tons for the United 
States Engineer office, Los Angeles, 
booked by Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. Pending business 
aggregates over 8500 tons. Awards 
total 5050 tons, bringing the aggre- 
gate for the year to 116,644 tons, 
compared with 81,819 tons last year. 

Seattle More than 6000 tons 
are pending in three major jobs, 
Puget Sound graving dock, Nar- 
rows bridge at Tacoma and Ballard 
bridge approaches, Seattle. Sub- 
contract for 750 tons for Fort Lewis 
barracks, George A. Fuller Co., Los 
Angeles, general contractor, has 
not been placed. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


1600 tons, barracks, mess hall and 
school, navy yard, Norfolk, Va., to 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh; Virginia Engineering Co., New- 
port News Va., general contractor 

750 tons, prison wall, Greenhaven, N. Y., 
to Sweets Steel Co., New York; through 
Andrew Gallow Co., New York. 

740 tons, Calvin Coolidge high school, 
Washington, to American Steel En- 
gineering Co., Philadelphia; Jeffress- 
Dyer Co., Washington, general con- 
tractor 

735 tons, procurement division treasury 
department, New York, to Concrete 
Steel Co., New York; bids direct. 

500 tons, United States Engineer office, 
proposal 170, Los Angeles, to Bethie- 
hem Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

309 tons, nine ammunition storehouses, 
navy yard, Mare Island, Calif., to Trus- 
con Steel Co., San Francisco. 
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300 tons, hospital, Pontiac, Mich., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
J. A. Utley, Detroit, contractor. 

275 tons, buildings, cancer institute, 
Bethosda, Md., to Sweets Steel Co., 
Williamsport, Pa., George A. Fuller 
Co., Washington, general contractor; 
Barber & Ross, Washington, awarded 
75 tons structural steel. 

275 tons, water works, Rock Island, IIL., 
to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

250 tons, Kalamazoo. state hospital, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., to Calumet Steel 
Co., Chicago. 

225 tons, barracks, Ft. Benjamin Harri- 
son, Indianapolis, to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; S. Wittenberg, Louis- 
ville, Ky., contractor. 

200 tons, barrack building, Fort Bliss, 
Texas, to Darbyshire-Harvie Co., El 
Paso, Tex.; R. E. McKee, El Paso, con- 
tractor; J. B. Klein Iron Works, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, awarded struc- 
tural steel. 

200 tons, Terrace Height bridge, Yakima, 
Wash., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle; 
Fiorito Bros., Seattle, general con- 
tractors. 

164 tons, hospital ward, navy yard, Mare 
Island, Calif., to W. S. Wetenhall Co., 
San Francisco. 

129 tons, highway work, Wahoe county, 
Nevada, to unnamed interest. 

115 tons, three bridges, Clear Creek coun- 
ty, Colorado; to unnamed interest. 

115 tons, bridge, Fairfield, O., to Ben 
Tom Supply Co., Columbus, O. 

115 tons, men’s dormitory, Michigan 
State college, East Lansing, Mich., to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh; J. A. Utley, Detroit, contractor. 

112 tons, school jobs in San Francisco, 
Oakland and Berkeley, Calif., and store 
in Alameda, Calif. to W. C. Hauck & 
Co., San Francisco. 

110 tons, foundations, buildings, Hola- 
bird depot, Md., to Dow-Weld Inc., 
Baltimore. 

103 tons, bridge, Chaffee county, Colo- 
rado, to unnamed interest. 

100 tons, bridge, Dover, O., to Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

100 tons, school, Adrian, Mich., to Trus- 
con Steel Co., Youngstown, ©; 
Krueger-Finn Inc., Detroit, contractor. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


4784 tons, 50-inch reinforced sheet lined 
pipe line, metropolitan water district, 
Los Angeles; awarded on allwelded 
steel basis. 

1300 tons, Grove highway bridge, for 
Grand River dam authority, Venita, 
Okla.; bids Oct. 25. 

750 tons, two 500-men_ barracks, Fort 
Lewis, Wash.; Geo. A. Fuller Co., Los 
Angeles, general contractor. 

360 tons, bridge over Green river, Rock- 
port, Ky. 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. 22........ 7,522 
Week ended Oct. 15........ 9,070* 
Week ended Oct. 8 ........ 4,814 
Bas WOOK, G057)..:...:.....% 2,796 
Weekly average, 1938 ...... 6,527 
Weekly average, year, 1937 6,061 
Weekly average, September 10,950 
Total to date, 1987 ........ 269,199 
Total to date, 1988 ........ 280,688* 


* Revised 
Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 











310 tons, two barracks, Fort Mason, San 
Francisco; bids Oct. 26. 

280 tons, tunnel, Lexington 
Rochester, N. Y. 

275 tons, Denby school, Detroit. 

270 tons, fish station Coulee dam; bids 
in. 

230 tons, tuberculosis sanitarium, Wau- 
kegan, III. 

225 tons, male infirmary, Michigan State 
hospital, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

205 tons, Washington state bridge 
Lewis county and other highway pro- 
jects; bids at Olympia Nov. 1. 

200 tons, Washington Junior high school, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

200 tons, Bellingham, Wash., city hall; 
bids in. 

190 tons, addition to state hospital, Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 

180 tons, fishway bypass, Tanner creek; 
bids at Bonneville, Oreg., Nov. 10. 
159 tons, high school, Corcoran, Calif.; 

bids opened. 

154 tons, highway construction. Scar- 
boro, Me. 

145 tons, Sunset grammar school, Coal- 
inga, Calif.; bids opened. 

130 tons, intermediate school, Wichita, 
Kans. 

124 tons, highway work, Cochiese coun- 
ty, Arizona; bids opened. 

114 tons, two bridges, Riverside county, 
California, for state; bids opened. 

112 tons, over-crossing near Saugus, Los 
Angeles County, California, for state; 
bids opened. 

109 tons, bridge near Fillmore, Los An- 
geles county, California, for state; bids 
opened. 

104 tons, improvement for Turlock irriga- 
tion district, Turlock, Calif.; bids 
opened, 

100 tons, flood wall protection, Cincin- 
nati. 


avenue, 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 80 


Cleveland—Releases against con- 
tracts are encouraging to pig iron 
sellers, with a 20 per cent gain over 
September indicated for October 
shipments. While expansion in auto- 
mobile production is an important 
factor in current pig iron demand, 
releases from other sources, such 
as heating equipment foundries, also 
have increased. Little additional con- 
tracting is reported, most con- 
sumers beine covered for this quar- 
ter. 

Chicago—With fourth quarter 
contracts heavy, pig iron shipments 
the first half of October were about 
20 per cent ahead of the correspond- 
ing September period, and _ this 
month as a whole is expected to set 
a new peak for the year to date in 
deliveries. Principal gains in foundry 
operations result from better ac- 
tivity in automotive and miscellane- 
ous casting demand.. While little 
pickup in farm equipment needs is 
seen for the immediate future, some 
hope is held for heavier railroad re- 
quirements. 

New York — The foundry melt in 
this district shows little improve- 
ment over a month ago, and with 
little in the way of new orders, pig 
iron business is relatively light. 


STEEL 























However, some further export ton 
nage is being figured. 

Philadelphia—Pig iron consump- 
tion is’ increasing, particularly 
among hardware, soil pipe and stove 
makers as well as jobbing found- 
ries. New business is slow except 
for export buying which is featured 
by the sale of 10,000 tons to loyalist 
Spain at several dollars under the 
domestic market. 

Buffalo — Although improvement 
in pig iron shipments is spasmodic, 
producers expect the movement this 
month to be the best for the year 
to date. Expansion in general 
foundry demand chiefly is responsi- 
ble for the better tone of the mar- 
ket. Buying is said to be absorbing 
current production which is at 50 
per cent. The one idle producer in 
the district has completed plans for 
resuming activity soon with the 
lighting of one blast furnace. 

Cincinnati—-Tonnage of pig iron 
moved this month will show little 
change from September but is de- 
cidedly better than in August. The 
rate of foundry melt is holding. 
Buying has virtually disappeared, a 
reflection of heavy covering before 
the recent price rise. 

St. Louis — Buying of pig iron is 
at a standstill and no change is ex- 
pected during the balance of this 
year. The only sales reported were 
of small lots of special analyses or 
a carlot here and there for fill-in 
purposes. 

On the other hand, the melt is 
extending its recent betterment and 
shipments so far this month have 
been sufficient to justify the pre 
diction that total will be larger 
than any preceding month this year. 

Improvement in the melt is well 
distributed. Operations at _ steel 
mills and foundries have been well 
sustained, and schedules at jobbing 
foundries and specialty makers are 
around the high point of the year 

Birmingham, Ala.—Pig iron pro- 
duction has shown considerable in- 
crease and operators believe there 
is still more business ahead. 

Toronto, Ont.—Business is steady, 
sales for the week totaling about 
1400 tons. Inquiries are light, since 
most melters are covered for this 
quarter. Production of foundry iron 
has increased, two companies now 
producing this grade. Four out of 
ten stacks are active in Canada. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 78 


Pittsburgh—Tin plate markets re 
main unchanged, with production 
estimated at 30 per cent of capacity. 
Prices appear firm, although there 
were several unconfirmed reports 
last week that both tin mill black 
and manufacturing terne plate had 
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weakened. Demand is light with 
new orders almost nonexistent. The 
largest part of current movement is 
accounted for under the minimum 
supply contracts held by some pro 
ducers with major tin plate users. 
With inventories low, there is some 
fill-in ordering being done, but this 
accounts for only small lots. Little 
pickup is seen before the end of the 
year inasmuch as there will be no 
heavy packing before that time and 
also there is little expectation of a 
renewal of price negotiations before 
then. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 82 


Pittsburgh — Scrap prices are 
easier here, following a recent sale 


of No. 1 heavy melting steel at 
$14.50. One mill still is reported 


paying $15 for this grade, making 
the range $14.50 to $15, with No. 2 
steel $1.25 less. Except for this sale, 
the market is slow. Railroad special 
ties are quiet, while borings and 
turnings have weakened in the face 
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of light demand. Railroad scrap 
continues to bring strong prices, as 
export demand has been forcing a 
large part of recent offerings to the 
eastern seaboard at prices above 
bids of local buyers. 

Cleveland Something more tan- 
gible in iron and steel scrap move- 
ment is beginning to be discerned 
after several months of trade dull 
ness. Various grades of scrap from 
heavy steel and pressed sheets to 


borings and turnings are being 
shipped to outlying consuming 


points with freight charges of $2 
to $2.50 a ton, which leaves little 
margin for the local dealer. 

Local consuming interests still 
remain out of the market for ton- 
nage lots, occasionally picking up 
odd carloads when the offered price 
appears attractive. Dealers here 
are not adding to yard stocks. Quo. 
tations both in Cleveland and at 
Youngstown are unchanged. 

Chicago Scrap remains unus- 
ually quiet here, although a small 
sale of No. 1 heavy melting steel 
at $13.50 represents an advance of 
50 cents a ton in this grade. Dealer- 
broker trading has slowed down 
further and in the meantime, a num- 
ber of grades are purely nominal. 

New York Serap prices have 
a weaker tendency without wide- 
spread or notable breaks. Buying 
continues light, most eastern mills 
taking limited shipments and a few 
holding up on old orders. Brokers 
are paying $11.50, barge, for export, 
with most scrap being accumulated 
moving on boats without delay. 

Philadelphia Scrap prices are 
somewhat uncertain, with both up. 
ward and downward _ revisions. 
Heavy cast has been established at 
$16 on a sale of 1100 tons to a dis 
trict steelworks. Sales of No. 2 
heavy melting steel have been re- 
ported at $13 and of No. 1 at both 
$14.50 and $15. Reports of a sale 
of No. 1 to a large platemaker at 
$15.50 are denied. An independent 
blast furnace, now idle, is buying 
occasional lots of borings and turn- 
ings at $7. A sale of short turnings 
is reported at $8, shafting at $20 
and old compressed sheets at $11. 
The export market is still firm, with 
more than $14 paid for No. 1 and $13 
for No. 2, Port Richmond. Several 
boats are scheduled for loading. 
Two European countries have placed 
10,000 tons each at $15 for No. 1 
and $13.50 for No. 2, f.a.s. Japan 
is offering $16 for No. 1 on ship, 
Which is about 50 cents over f.a.s. 

Buffalo With a strong under- 
tone prevailing in scrap, heavier 
sales are looked for shortly as deal- 
ers hope that the pickup in con- 
sumption will force mills to replen- 
ish stocks. Yard operators have 
curtailed their receipts in order to 
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avert accumulating excess supplies. 

Detroit —- Heavier scrap produc- 
tion, resulting from the rise in auto 
assemblies, has had a weakening 
effect on prices. Busheling and 
loose clippings are down 50 cents 
a ton, with bundles off about 25 
cents. With local consumers reluct- 
ant to buy at present levels, further 
reductions are thought likely. 

Cincinnati—Definite weakness in 
scrap is attributed in some quarters 
to reduction in mill prices. So far 
concessions have not been offered 
and no large inquiries are current. 

Some mills are taking in scrap on 
contracts. Foundries are buying 
lightly. 

Items from the Southern Railway 
list, which were taken for this dis- 
trict, drew lower bids than in Sep- 
tember. 

St. Louis—Scrap prices are off 
here 25 cents to $1, despite numer- 
ous bullish factors. A local mill 
bought 3000 tons of heavy melting 
steel at $12.50, a drop of 50 cents 
from the last purchase. Mills gen- 
erally are well supplied with scrap 
and offerings have increased from 
the country. Railroads are moving 
all scrap sold recently, but material 
is readily absorbed. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Scrap dealers 
are still awaiting the expected up- 
surge but, although there has been 
a little increase in demand, thus 
far scrap remains on practically the 
same basis. 

Toronto, Ont.—Dealers are taking 
large lots of scrap into yards, and 
resale demand has improved slightly, 
headed by heavy melting steel and 
turnings. The bulk of railroad offer- 
ings is going direct to mills. Heavier 
buying is looked for the remainder 
of the year. 


Warehouse 
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Cleveland Little improvement 
in shipments has appeared so far 
this month. Orders are _ slightly 
more numerous, but the size of pur- 
chases remains disappointing. Buy- 
ing hesitance in flat-rolled steel, due 
to mill price reductions, is expected 
to be removed by the elimination of 
concessions. 

Philadelphia—Business is rising 
slowly, with some warehouses re- 
porting a 15 to 20 per cent gain for 
October to date. Sheet prices were 
not affected by the recent unsettle- 
ment in mill figures, but reinforcing 
bar quotations are weaker. 

Buffalo —- Business appears some- 
what spotty but current buying is 
a shade better than the previous 
month. Jobbers report orders are 





widely diversified with specialties 
moving at the best pace as heavy 


products continue to meet poor 
support. 
Chicago—In spite of price uncer- 


tainties causing buyer hesitancy in 
some finished steel markets, ware- 
house interests generally have found 
their own sales improving. 

Sales trend is said to indicate 
peak business in October. The trend 
has been definitely up during Sep- 
tember and October, pointing to 
further improvement the remainder 
of this month and in November. 

Detroit—Jobbers have announced 
no flat-rolled business will be ac- 
cepted at less than published prices 
prevailing before the recent reduc- 
tions of $4 and $6 a ton. Sales this 
month are about equal to the Sep- 
tember volume, although rising au- 
tomobile production aids the out- 
look. 

Cincinnati—-Warehouse prices are 
unchanged, and firm. The unsettled 
price situation has had only slight 
effect on sales. Consumers have 
been buying close to needs and there 
is a minimum of speculative inter- 
est. Demand is diversified and close 
to previous levels. 

St. Louis Distribution of iron 
and steel from store has moved 
slowly but steadily upward since 
the final week of September. Vol- 
ume for October will be 8 to'10 
per cent above September, and com- 
pare favorably with a year ago. 
Purchasing by railroads, mainly of 
shop supplies, has broadened fur- 
ther and the general classification 
of building materials is showing 
more activity. 

Seattle The market is spotty 
and lacks steady support. Sales 
are in small tonnages, sheets prob- 
ably showing the largest volume. 
Buying for public works is below 
expectations. Prices are firm in 
Washington state but in Portland 
territory cutting continues. Efforts 
to stabilize the situation in Oregon 
have not been successful. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 80 


New York—Ferromanganese sell- 
ers look for a further increase in 
shipments this month, in view of 
the upward trend in steel produc- 
tion. Domestic spiegeleisen also is 
moving more freely, with the cur- 
rent month expected to be the best 
so far this year. Domestic ferro- 
manganese is holding at $92.50, duty 
paid, with imported ferromanganese 
continuing to maintain the firmer 
tone witnessed over the past four 
weeks. Domestic spiegeleisen, 19 to 
21 per cent, is holding at $28, Pal- 
merton, Pa., and 26 to 28 per cent, 
$33. 
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Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 81 


London—(By Cable)—British pig 
iron consumers are ordering for 
immediate requirements and _ fur- 
nace stocks are being reduced, es- 
pecially of foundry iron. No buying 
for next year is being done, await- 
ing determination of price. Inquiry 
for semifinished steel is expanding 
somewhat but stocks are still heavy. 
The steel trade is greatly in need 
of increased orders. Heavy steel- 
works are operating at 50 to 60 
per cent. Export trade is quiet. 

Imports into Great Britain in 
September totaled 61,773 gross tons, 
compared with 50,600 tons in Au- 
gust, a gain of 11,173 tons. Exports 
in September were 132,028 tons, a 
decline of 6072 tons from 138,100 
tons in August. 

The Continent reports export 
trade is more active and delivery 
dates are being extended. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 82 


New York Manganese ore is 
easier, two cargoes of 50 per ceat 
ore being reported purchased by a 
midwest consumer at 31 cents sea- 
board, not including duty. Some 
other offerings are now available 
around this figure, with the mar- 
ket quotable at 30 to 32 cents. 

In general, however, consumers 
still have good stocks on hand and 
are continuing to mark time. 

Meanwhile, Spanish North African 
basic ore has been reduced to around 
10 cents c.i.f. Atlantic ports and east- 
ern local ores, foundry and basic, 
56 to 63 per cent, are now holding 
at 9 to 9% cents per unit, delivered, 
as against 9 to 10 cents previously. 

Foreign manganiferous ore is 
holding nominally at 12 cents, c.i.f., 
and North African low phosphorus 
and Swedish low phosphorus at 13 
cents. Chrome ore, 48 per cent, is 
unchanged at $24.50 to $25.50, c.i-f. 

Chinese wolframite is _ holding 
nominally at $21 per short ton, duty 
paid, with recent developments in 
the Japanese drive to cut off Canton 
apparently having no immediate 
bearing on prices. There is little 
buying interest in this country. 

Cleveland—Consumption of Lake 
Superior iron ore during September 
totaled 2,313,865 tons, an increase 
of 237,046 tons over August con- 
sumption of 2,076,819 tons, accord- 
ing to the Lake Superior Iron Ore 
association. In September a year 
ago 5,157,411 tons were consumed. 
Stocks at lower lake ports and fur- 
naces Oct. 1 were approximately 
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—The Market Week— 


2,030,000 tons less than on the com- total of 117 in service. Of the 306 
parable date last year. The asso- in the Great Lakes fleet, 154 are in 
ciation’s report follows: commission, compared with 142 on 


Sept. 15. A year ago 229 ships of 


Furnaces Docks Total - . : 
me oie aes ied ‘ > et were ore trade. 
Oct. 1 ... 32,515,577 5,357,982 37,873,559 311 in the fleet were in or 
Month ago 31,758,819 5,291,519 37,050,338 
Year ago . 34,826,601 5,127,000 39,953,601 


W. A. Riddell Corp., Bucyrus, O., 


Reflecting the increased consump- maker of clay working machinery 
tion of iron ore during September and road building equipment, has 
and the improved outlook for the completed arrangements whereby it 
remainder of the year, eleven more will manufacture and market hy- 
Great Lakes cargo ships entered draulic equipment under the Bene- 
the ore trade during the 30 dek patents, to be known as the 
days ending Oct. 15, making a Warco-Benedek line. 
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Copy 
Now! 


The ideas in this book are worth hundreds of dollars 
in showing you how to shave those “hidden costs” in 
your shops, loading zones, storage rooms or wherever 
materials must be moved. You'll find page after page 
of suggestions for efficient, cost-cutting applications of 
P&H Hoists in all types of material handling processes 
—in machine shops, foundries, canneries, mills, ware- 
houses, etc. If you think that you've cut your costs to the 
bone—send for this book! You'll be surprised at the added 
economies it makes possible now—when you need them 
most. Ask for bulletin H-5. Address the Harnischfeger 
Corporation, 4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Metal Show, 1938 


However slowly wheels may 
turn 

In industry,—we find 

That mankind still 

With driving will, 

Moves on, with active mind. 


He’s not content with things 
that are 

He simply won’t be grooved! 

He knows no day, 

When he will say: 

“This thing can’t be improved.”’ 


He knows the world is telling 
him: 

“Your records made on yester 
day, 

Mean not one thing to me 

Unless, my lad, they point the 
way 

To better things to be!” 


@ And thus does Chas. S. Kin 
nison, poet laureate of the Hos 
kins Mfg. Co., Detroit, strike 
the theme (exclusively fot 
STEEL) of the National Metal Ex 
position which last week jam 
packed the auto city’s Conven 
tion Hall with thousands of you 
who “simply won't be grooved”. 


Mit was a great show. Ws 
groped around behind the scenes 


iting Swede from one end of th« 
hall to the other to show him 
the place he just had to find. 


@ At Carborundum’s busy booth 
we actually saw a millionth of 
an inch. We read Plato in Re 
public Steel's beautiful Parth 
enon. We took several peeks at 
Lincoln Electric’s motor which 
ran all week under a foot of wa 
ter. We marveled at the gentle 
man with Binks Mfg. Co. who 
painted colorful landscapes with 
a set of production spray guns. 
We felt sorry for the little man 
with the Macklin Co. who never 
once looked up from his minia- 
ture snagging wheel. 

@ We tound out that over 6512 
sat through the thrilling U. S. 
Steel technicolor movie. And we 
also discovered it feels good to 
walk on the new DuPont floor 
covering. In less than an hour 
we received a liberal education 
while we watched the continuous 
movies on the production and 
fabrication of steel. We played 
for a while with the swell 
toy train at the Metals Disin 
tegrating booth. We felt sorry, 
too, for the poor guy who 
trudged all over the show in a 





STEEL’s News Ticker Was an Innovation 


all week, deathly sick on cigat 
smoke and dead on our aching 
feet. We met metallurgists from 
Missouri, superintendents from 
St. Paul, research men trom 
Rochester, presidents from Penn 
sylvania, and works managers 
from Walla Walla. We had a 
glass of vodka with a couple ol 
Russians, a dash of rice with a 
Japanese and a black cigar with 
an Indian. We even took a vis 


suit of Jessop stainless steel ar 
mor while the mercury read 8s. 


B We gathered up a peach ot a 
cane from Pangborn, a_ har 
monica from Lindberg Steel 
Treating Co. and an ash tray 
from Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 
We tried hard to pick up a little 
thing at another booth but she 
wouldn’t even talk it over. 


—SHRDLI 











Metal Congress and Show 
Draws 15,000 to Detroit 


(Continued from Page 16) 
terhouse, professor of metallurgy, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol. 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass. 

James P. Gill, chief metallurgist, 
Vanadium-Al]loys Steel Co., Latrobe, 
Pa., succeeded Mr. Woodsice as vice 
president. William H. Eisenman, 
7016 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, was 
re-elected secretary for two years. 

Two new trustees, elected for two 
years, are Donald S. Clark, associate 
professor of mechanical engineering, 
California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, Calif., and Francis B 
Foley, superintendent of research, 
Midvale Co., Philadelphia. 

Elevation of Mr. Woodside to the 
presidency was regarded as particu- 
larly fitting, for just 25 years ago, 
on Oct. 4, 1913, he gathered in De- 
troit a small group of men inter- 
ested in the new art of heat treat- 
ing and organized the Steel Treat- 
ers’ club. This was the first organiz- 
ation of its kind and as it grew it 
became the Steel Treating Research 
society, one of the founder societies 
in the present American Scciety for 
Metals. 


Marks Silver Anniversary 


Believing that the silver anniver- 
sary of the founding should be 
properly recorded, the Detroit chap- 
ter prepared and presented to the 
national society a history of Mr. 
Woodside’s early club and the pres- 
ent organization. Dr. A. E. White, 
director of the department of engi- 
neering research, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., made 
the presentation. 

At the close of the annual meet- 
ing, Alfred L. Boegehold, head of 
the metallurgical department, re- 
search laboratories division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Detroit, present- 
ed the 1938 Edward De Mille Camp- 
bell Memorial lecture. A brief ab- 
stract of the lecture appears on 
page 44. 

Some 800 members of the society 
and their guests attended the ban.- 
quet, Oct. 20. President Waterhouse 
presented the Past  President’s 
medal to Dr. Edgar C. Bain, as- 
sistant to vice president in charge 
of metallurgy, United States Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, who served as 
president in 1936-37. 

President Waterhouse presented 
the Henry Marion Howe Gold medal 
to Joseph Winlock, chief metal- 
lurgist, and Ralph W. E. Leiter, re- 
search metallurgist, Edward G. 
Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. This 
medal is awarded for the best paper 
published in the society’s Transac- 
tions in the year preceding the con- 
vention. The contribution winning 
the award was “Some Factors Af- 
fecting the Plastic Deformation of 
Sheet and Strip Steel and Their Re- 
laticn to the Deep Drawing Proper- 
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ties,” presented at the Cleveland 
convention in 1936 and published in 
Transactions for March, 1937. 


The Albert Sauveur Achievement 
award was given to Harry W. Mc- 
Quaid, assistant chief metallurgist, 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, “in 
recognition of his pioneer studies 
upon grain size and microscopic 
features of carburized steel, and 
particularly in recognition of the 
resulting stimulation of research 
upon grain size and hardenability of 
steel.” Dr. Bain introduced the 
candidate and Dr. Sauveur, in whose 
honor the award was established, 
and who received the first award, 
made the presentation. 

Principal speaker at the banquet 
was B. F. Fairless, president, United 
States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, who 
urged a scientific approach to prob- 
lems which beset modern industry. 
Observing that the outlook for the 
near future holds promise of im- 
provement, Mr. Fairless stressed 
the growing importance and sig- 
nificance of chemistry, engineering 
and metallurgy in the steel industry 
and singled cut competition as one 
of the reasons which insure a con- 
tinuing place for technical work in 
the metals industry. 


Problems Present Difficulties 


Referring to problems of Ameri- 
can industry which are susceptible 
to fact-finding and cold analysis, he 
said “all of the factors which affect 
an industry cannot be as readily 
handled from within, as can its own 
technology. Such measures as have 
been brought to bear upon thei 
cases have not been effective in re- 
storing them to health. 

Among the problems mentioned 
were length of work week, distribu- 
tion of gross income of the business, 
unemployment, and size as a factor 
in industry. “All industry would be 
less perplexed,” Mr. Fairless as- 
serted, “if it could know with rea- 
sonable certainty whether the social 
well-being, as well as the economic 
health of large masses of pecple 
could be better served by a 30, 36 or 
40-hour week. If that range of fig- 
ures is too narrow, by what guid- 
ing principle shall we arrive at the 
one precise point, if any, whether 
the division of men’s time between 
work and leisure is at an optimum.” 


In connection with distribution of 
income, he said: “In another direc- 
tion, it would be gratifying to know 
how gross income of a_ business 
should be apportioned equitably 
among different interested elements, 
particularly with respect to the 
workers, the stockholders, and the 
tax collector. 

“Unemployment has been one of 
the most harrowing subjects before 
the American public for eight or 
nine years. The manufacturing in- 
dustries have been importuned to 
provide employment for the idle. 
and many persons hold the belief 
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that practically all of the unem 
ployed normally belong in those in- 
dustries.” 

“In this connection it is interest 
ing to note that the steel industry 
during the busy months of 1937 em.- 
ployed a larger number cf workers 
than it did in 1929. Nevertheless, 
all of us are interested in finding a 
solution to the unemployment prob- 
lem because as long as it persists, 
purchasing power in the aggregate 
is diminished and all branches of 
industry are affected.” 

As to size as a factor in industry, 
Mr. Fairless remarked: ‘Questions 
have been raised as to the relative 
merits of large and small units. It 
would be useful to know whether 
there is a standard or rule by which 
one might determine, on a factual 
basis, the approximate vertical and 
horizontal dimensions at which a 
significant change in category takes 
place. What actually determines 
whether a business enterprise is 
good or bad, from the standpoint 
of public welfare?” 


Metal Treating Institute 
Re-elects Its Officers 


@ O. T. Muehlemeyer, president, 
O. T. Muehlemeyer, Rockford, II1., 
was re-elected president of the Met 
al Treating institute at the organi- 














zation’s annual meeting at Hote) 
Statler, Detroit, Oct. 16, just prio 
to the opening of the twentieth 
annual National Metal congress and 
exposition. Twenty-six companies 
engaged in commercial heat treat 
ing comprise the membership of 
the institute. 

All other officers of the institute 
were re-elected. C. G. Heilman, 
president, Commonwealth Heat 
Treating Co., Detroit, is vice presi 
dent; and L. A. Lindberg, vice presi 
dent, Lindberg Steel Treating Co., 
218 North Laflin street, Chicago 
is secretary-treasurer. 

Included in those elected to serve 
on the board of directors for the 
coming year are the three officers 
and the following: A. B. Bach, 
president, New England Metallurgi 
cal Corp., South Boston, Mass.; Ken 
neth Stumpf, superintendent of heat 
treating, Stanley P. Rockwell Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; A. M. Cox, presi 
dent, Pittsburgh Commercial Heat 
Treating Co., Pittsburgh; and Clif 
ford Scott, general manager, C. U. 
Seott & Son Co., Rock Island, Ill 


Ore Imports Moderate 


Iron ore arrivals here 


) 


Baltimore 


during the period from Oct. 7 to 13 
inclusive comprised 
11,850 


three lots, as 


follows: tons from Cruz 
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Grande, Chile, Oct. 7; 10,500 tons, 
Daiquiri, Cuba, Oct. 10; and 21,500 
tons from Cruz Grande, Oct. 13. 


A shipment of 8300 tons of man- 
ganese ore and also 500 tons of man- 
dioxide came in from Poti, 
Russia, Oct. 9; 18,237 bags of mag 
nesite from Trieste, Italy, Oct. 10; 
and 1968 tons of chrome ore con 
centrates from Thessaloniki, Greece, 
Oct. il. 


ganese 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York 
tion in foreign 


A sharp price reac- 
metal markets, fol- 
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—The Market Week— 


lowing the announcement that all 
restrictions on production under 
the copper cartel would be _ re- 
moved as of Oct. 15, served as a 
welcomed test of prevailing levels. 
A sound basis was revealed and 
the only direct effect on domestic 
markets was to cause rapid fluc- 
tuations in red metal scrap and 
primary tin. Leaders in the industry 
are optimistic in view of the steady 


increase and improvement in the 
statistical positions of the mar- 
kets. 

Lead Sales dropped to only a 


fair volume which was expected in 
view of the well-covered position 
of consumers. Prices held at 4.95c, 


East St. Louis. 
Zine Sellers pursued a con- 
servative price policy and _ held 


prime western unchanged at 5.05c, 
East St. Louis. Shipments are hold- 
ing up well with unfilled orders 
above 40,000 tons. 
Copper Electrolytic 
at 11.25c, delivered Connecticut, 
moderate demand. Brass mills 


held firm 
on 
of 


‘the country are operating at about 








will eliminate the danger of a run- 
away market. Export eased to 
around 11.10c from 11.60c, c.i.f., at 
the beginning of the week although 
buying was unusually heavy on sev- 
eral days. 

Tin Prices fluctuated 
with standard spot ranging 
around £207 to £210 15s. 
spot here remained above the 45- 
cent level, closing at 45.50c. Tin 
plate mill operations continued to 
lag. 

Antimony 


widely 
from 
Straits 


American antimony 
advanced ‘%-cent to the basis of 
12.25c, New York, for spot in cases 
while Chinese spot held nominally 
unchanged at 14.00c, duty paid New 
York. 


Equipment 


Cleveland Machine tool orders 
and sales show slight improvement, 
although dealers find the upturn 
slower than was anticipated earlier. 
Inquiries are wel] diversified, with 


12 per cent of capacity with the most coming from auto partsmak- 
New England rate higher. It is ers. Miscellaneous sales are small 
believed that the heavier output but in fair volume. Used tool de- 
I 
. ’ 
Nonferrous Metal Prices 
Spot uniess otherwise specified. Cents per pound 
— Copper ———_——, Anti- 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zine num Amer. Cath- 
Oct Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
15 11.25 11.37% 10.77 hy 45.35 45.50 5.10 4.95 9.05 20.00 12.00 35.00 
17 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 45.20 45.40 5.10 1.95 9.05 20.00 12.00 35.00 
18 11.25 11.37% 10. 77M 45.20 45.40 5.10 4.95 9.05 20.00 12.00 35.00 
19 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 45.65 45.85 5.10 4.95 ».05 20.00 12.00 35.00 
20 11.235 11.37% 10. 77M 45.15 15.35 5.10 4.95 9.05 20.00 12.00 35.00 
21 11.25 11.37 10.77% 45.50 45.70 5.10 4.95 9.05 20.00 12.00 35.00 
MILL PRODUCTS Chicago, No. 1 .8.50-8.75 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as St. Louis .8.50-8.75 
specified. Copper brass products based ‘ 
on 11.25e Conn. copper Composition Brass Borings 
Sante New York .6.10-6.35 
Yellow brass (high) 17.50 Light Copper 
Copper, hot rolled . 19.37% New York .7.00-7.25 
Lead, cut to jobbers . s 8.25 Cleveland .7.00-7.25 
Zinc, 100 lb. base ... 0 sae Chicago .7.00-7 25 
Tubes St. Louis SeNOEnia Sh ad 7.00-7.25 
High, yellow brass 20.25 Light Brass 
Seamless copper 19.87} Cleveland 4.50-4.75 
is Chicago 4.62% -4.87% 
Rods St. Louis ; : .4.50-4.75 
High yellow brass oes thot & Lea 
Copper, hot rolled .. : .15.87% " s anes 
New York 4.00-4.25 
Anodes Cleveland .4.00-4.25 
Copper, untrimmed 16.62 Chicago 4.00-4.12% 
Wire St. Louis ; .4.00-4.25 
Yellow brass (high) 17.75 Zine 
New York aie .2.50-2.62% 
OLD METALS Cleveland 2.50-2.75 
Nom. Del. buying prices St. Louis sete 2.75-3.00 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass Aluminum 
New York 7.00-7.10 Borings, Cleveland 6.25-6.50 
Cleveland 7.50-7.75 Mixed, cast, Cleveland .8.75-9.00 
Chicago 7.00-7.25 Clips, soft, Cleveland 13.25-13.50 
RR TI Sa ern as Tg we 7.00-7.25 Mixed cast, St. Louis .9.25-9.50 
Heavy Copper and Wire SECONDARY METALS 
og ae 6+ Oy, See Coe .8.50-8.75 Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads, 11.62% 
Cleveland, No. 1 ......... 8.50-8.75 Standard No. 12 pte dared .13.75-14.25 
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mand is good and prices fairly high. 

Seattle — Additional awards for 
transmission line projects totaling 
more than $300,000 have been placed 
by the Bonneville administrator. 
For 110,000-volt transmission cable 
Phelps-Dodge Copper Products Co. 
was awarded the north unit of the 
Vancouver-Oregon City line at $110,- 
465 and the south unit at $59,700. 
contracts for heavy duty _ insu- 
lators for 540 miles of Bonneville 
transmission lines were placed as 
follows: Bonneville-The Dalles line, 


Construction 


Ohio 


ASHLAND, O.—City, W. A. Mason, 
mayor, takes bids due Nov. 14, Dec. 26 
and Jan. 23, respectively, on construc- 
tion of trunk sewer, branch sewers and 
trickling filter plant; total cost about 
$247,000. Barstow & Lefeber, Akron, O., 
engineers. (Noted Oct. 3.) 


BOWERSTON, O.—Village, E. B. Mili- 
ken, mayor, is taking bids due at noon, 
Nov. 1, for constructing wells, pump 
house, mains, reservoir and other im- 
provements in waterworks project cost- 
ing $54,500. Certified check or bond 5 
per cent to accompany bids. George 
Reese, Canton, O., consulting engineer. 
(Noted Oct. 10.) 


CADIZ, O.—Village, W. H. Lucas, rep- 
resentative, will take bids due noon, 
Oct. 28, on two contracts including water 
treatment plant construction and well 
drilling, both to cost $55,000. Jennings- 
Lawrence Co., Columbus, O., consulting 
engineers. 

CELINA, O.—City, Grace Behringer, 
clerk, has received PWA grant and is 
completing plans for sewage disposal 
plant and sewer system to cost $91,300. 
Paul Uhlman, Dayton, O., consulting 


engineer. 

CLYDE, O.—Village, H. J. Whittaker, 
clerk, will have plans available Oct. 27 
for bids due Nov. 14 on additions to elec- 
tric light plant amounting to $154,436; 
Engineer, Froelich & Emery Engineering 
Co., Toledo, O. (Noted Oct, 3.) 


DAYTON, O.—Army air corps, mate- 
riel division, contracting officer, Wright 
field, takes bids to Oct. 31, on an electric 
heat-treating furnace (circular 39-257); 
and until 10 a.m., Nov. 2, on 500 gener- 
ator terminal housing assemblies (cir- 
cular 39-255). 


HICKSVILLE, O.—City, J. R. Blosser, 
chairman board of public affairs, is 
drawing preliminary plans for water- 
works electrification project to cost $31,- 
000; application filed for PWA _ grant. 
Engineers, Burgess & Niple, Columbus, O. 


HILLSBORO, O.—Village, James Mc- 
Dermott, clerk, will complete working 
drawings in two weeks for two projected 
sewage disposal plants and construction 
of sewer system; cost is estimated at 
$350,000. Burgess & Niple, Columbus, 
O., are engineers. 

MT. GILEAD, O. Morrow Rural 
Electric Co-operative Inc., Howard Clap- 
per, superintendent, will begin work 
soon after Nov. 15 on power transmis- 
sion line construction totaling 50 miles 
and costing $61,000. Maurice Scharff, 
New York, consultant. 


ROCK CREEK STATION, O. - Vil- 
lage, L. D. Brettell, clerk, will probably 
take bids soon on waterworks construc- 
tion to cost about $56,000; PWA grant 
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13,985 insulators to Ohio Brass Co., 
$12,152; Bonneville-Eugene, 43,016, 


to Westinghouse, $40,112; Kelso-Ab- 


erdeen, 28,146, Ohio Brass Co., $24,- 
721; Vancouver-Kelso, 21,488, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., $20,692; Bonne- 
ville-Coulee, 68,500, $54,800 each for 
both north and south divisions. Ta- 
coma has $64,500 available for six 
60-cycle transformers and _ equip- 
ment for city light plant, bids, Oct. 
31. Tacoma has purchased 16 tons 


of copper wire from Love Electric 


Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


and Enterprise 


is approved, and remainder comes from 
bonds. Rollin MacDowell, Cleveland, en- 
gineer. 

SYLVANIA, O.—Viliage, Edward Ja- 
cobs, clerk, rejected previous bids and is 
taking new bids due at noon, Nov. 4, on 
water softening plant providing for filter 
beds and pumping filtration equipment 
at cost of $28,648. Consulting engineers, 
Champe, Finkbeiner & Associates, To- 
ledo, O. 


WILLARD, O. Village, Ernest Wolff, 
mayor, is completing plans for $130,909 
project involving construction of sew- 
age treatment plant and relief sewers; 
voters approved bond issue, and PWA 
has allotted grant. Jennings & Lawrence 
Co., Columbus, O., consulting engineers 


Connecticut 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN Bridgeport 
Brass Co. has awarded $150,000 con 
tract to E. E. Bray Co., 362 River street, 
for construction of one-story, 110 x 220 
foot extension to its tube mill. 


GREENWICH, CONN Electrolux 
Corp. is taking bids on general contract 
for erecting one-story addition to its 
metal-working plant. Cost with equip 
ment approximates $50,000. 


GROTON, CONN. City, department 
of water and electric light, plans t 
build a filtration plant costing $163,500 
on which PWA grant has been approved 
Consultants, Metcalf & Eddy, Boston 


Massachusetts 


BELLINGHAM, MASS Town will 
be ready after Nov. 1 for water project 
to include pipe lines, meters, wells and 
pumping station, costing $519,560; PWA 
grant approved. Hayden, Harding & 
Buchanan, Boston, engineers 


EVERETT, MASS. Boston Elevated 
railway, E. Dana, general manager, 
awarded contract for superstructure and 
portion of equipment for machine shop 
and office building to James Stewart 
& Co., Statler building, Boston. Tota) 
cost estimated at $1,250,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS. Simonds Saw 
& Steel Co. let general contract for con- 
structing modern brick and steel fac- 
tory unit to. Austin Co., 19 Rector 
street, New York. Cost exceeds $40,000 


New Hampshire 


WOLFEBORO, N. H. State water 
resources board, Concord, N. H., is com- 
pleting plans for constructing sewage 
disposal system costing $94,250; PWA 
grant allotted. R. S. Holmgren, state 
engineer. 


New York 


HAGAMAN, N. Y City, board of 
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trustees, is making plans for sewers 
and a sewage treatment plant costing 
$150,000. Morrell Vrooman Inc., Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., engineer. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. Eastman Kodak 
Co, has granted contract for construct- 
ing six-story, 250 x 300-foot plant ad- 
dition to A. W. Hopeman & Sons, 569 
Lyell avenue. Cost of complete project, 
over $500,000. 


New Jersey 


TOMS RIVER, N. J. Dover township 
submits to voters in November a pro- 
posal to erect and equip municipal elec- 
tric light and power plant’ costing 
$500,000 


Pennsylvania 


GALLITZIN, PA. Borough, J. H. 
Maxwell, secretary, has plans to con- 
struct a water supply system costing 
$120,000. L. R. Owen, Johnstown, Pa., 
consulting engineer, 

SHARPSBURG, PA. City,  t... J 
Ilanman, clerk, has completed sketches 
for water and light plant improvements 
including generating equipment and 
superheat piping; cost to be $145,950 
. Loftus, Pittsburgh, engineer. 


Michigan 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. PWA ap- 
proved a grant to city, T. T. Thorne, 
clerk, in the construction of a water- 
works project to cost $175,300; will prob- 
ably complete plans soon. Engineers, 
Shoecraft, Drury & McNamee, Ann Arbor, 
Mich 

EAST LANSING, MICH.—City, H. M. 
Lott, clerk, will probably complete plans 
soon for $65,454 waterworks on which 
PWA has allotted grant. F. W. Dodge, 
city engineer. 


Indiana 


KOKOMO, IND. Board of school 
trustees has plans underway for new 
central steam power house to serve a 
number of schools. Estimated cost with 
boiler units and accessory equipment, 
$335,000; arranging Federal assistance 
MeGuire & Shook, Indianapolis, engi- 
neers 

SOUTH BEND, IND St. Joe Lathe 
Co. Ine has incorporated with 200 
shares no par stock to manufacture 
lathes and other machinery. Phillip 
Parker, 126 South LaFayette boulevard. 


WABASH, IND.—Walnut Hills Foundry 
Inc. has been incorporated with 500 
shares no par stock by Clarence Dye, 
James Barroda, Wilbur Barroda and 
Soarn Nelson, Company will manufac- 
ture rough gray iron, aluminum and 
brass castings. Clarence Dye, resident 
agent 


Alabama 


DOTHAN, ALA.—-City, S. E. Gellerstedt, 
president, board of city commissioners, 
receives bids Oct. 27 for extensions and 
improvements in electric distribution 
system for which $23,000 is available. 
R. L. Kenan & Associates, Montgomery, 
Ala., consulting engineers. 

TARRANT CITY, ALA.—City, Roy In- 
gram, mayor, receives bids Oct. 28 for 
$240,000 electrical distribution system 
Lide & Adler, Birmingham, Ala., engi- 
neers, 


Maryland 
UPPER MARLBORO, MD.—Town, Wil- 
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liam Davis, secretary of commissioners, 
receives bids Oct. 28 for Project Md. 
1123-F consisting of erection of 100,000- 
gallon elevated steel tank, wells, mains, 
pumping station, and equipment installa- 
tion. J. Spence Howard, Baltimore, con- 
sulting engineer. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—Navy department, bu- 
reau of supplies and accounts, closes bids 
on the following dates: Oct. 28, for mo- 
tor-driven pipe threading machine (4627); 
Nov. 1, motor-driven generator (4632); 
Nov. 1, bench lathe (4628); Nov. 1, uni- 
versal milling machine (4629); Nov. 1, 
motor generators and controllers (4595). 


hentucky 


CAMPBELLSBURG, KY. PWA ap- 
proved grant to city in the construction 
of a waterworks system costing an esti- 
mated $60,000; will build artificial lake, 
124-foot steel tower, 50,000-gallon tank. 


CRAB ORCHARD, KY.—Town, R. L. 
Collier, mayor, receives bids Oct. 24 for 
complete waterworks system, filtration 
plant and pumping station, cast iron 
mains, valves, hydrants and 50,000-gal- 
lon elevated storage tank. H. de B. 
Forbes, Richmond, Ky., engineer. (Noted 
Sept. 5.) 

NEWPORT, KY.—City, J. B. Morlidge, 
manager, is working on drawings and 
awaiting PWA approval of grant for 
overhauling of pumping system and en- 
larging of distributing system; cost to be 
$136,000. Consulting engineers, Fosdick 
& Hilmer, Cincinnati, O. 


Florida 


MIAMI, FLA.—City commission, Dade 
county court house, receives bids Oct. 26 
for alterations in Hialeah water plant. 
Will install motor-driven pump _ unit. 
(Noted July 4.) 


Georgia 


BUTLER, GA.—City has authorized 
J. B. McCrary Co., Atlanta, Ga., engi- 
neers, to prepare complete plans for 
waterworks improvements costing ap- 
proximately $46,000. 

LAFAYETTE, GA.—City, W. A. Enloe, 
mayor, receives bids on Oct. 27 for sani- 
tary sewers and sewage disposal plant 
to cost $41,000. Engineers, Wiedeman & 
Singleton, Atlanta, Ga. 

REIDSVILLE, GA.—REA has approved 
$233,000 allotment to Canochee Electric 
Membership Corp. for constructing 260 
miles of rural power transmitting lines 
in four counties. 


Mississippi 


LOUISVILLE, MISS. City voted in 
favor of issuing bonds to finance con- 
struction of proposed community cold 
storage plant which will cost $40,000, 


North Carolina 


HIGH POINT, N. C.—City, E. M. Knox, 
manager, will receive PWA_ grant ol 
$2,921,600 and loan of $3,571,000 in ad- 
dition to previous commitment of $2,- 
595,000 for construction of municipal 
hydroelectric generating plant and dis- 
tributing system. 

LINCOLNTON, N. C.—City has award- 
ed $58,671 contract to W. A. Ebert, Lotta 
Areade, Charlotte, N. C., for construction 
of 150,000-gallon steel water tank, sew- 
age disposal plant and water and sewer 
lines. 


OAKBORO, N. C.—Town, C. S. Little, 


mayor, receives bids Oct. 25 for water 
and sewage system construction involv- 
ing wells, elevated tank and _ tower, 
mains and fittings, meters, plants and 
pumping equipment; total funds avail- 
able, $51,000. Paul Van Camp, Southern 
Pines, N. C., engineer. (Noted Oct. 10.) 


Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Star Box & 
Printing Co. has awarded $200,000 gen- 
eral contract for constructing 500 x 300- 
foot one-story plant to H. K. Ferguson 
Co., Cleveland; work will start at once. 
Will install new machinery and sprinkle! 
system, total cost of building and equip- 
ment being $500,000. Architect, Francis 
Daniels, Cleveland. 

GALLATIN, TENN.—City, A. N. Fuller, 
mayor, plans to call for bids within one 
week for constructing $169,000 municipal 
system to distribute TVA current; PWA 
has allotted $67,000 grant. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Standard Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co., St. Louis, announces 
it will install a steel foundry to make 
castings for locomotives and _ railroad 
cars and equipment for industrial plants 
Edward S. Dill, owner. 


Louisiana 


BOSSIER CITY, LA. — Arkansas Fuel 
Oil Co, plans installation of power equip- 
ment, mechanical equipment, storage 
tanks and pumping machinery in con- 
nection with expansion of its oil re- 
fining plant. Entire project to cost over 
$900,000. 


THIBODAUX, LA. Town, Charles 
Delas, mayor, will receive bids after 
Nov. 1 for construction of electric powe1 
generating installation; funds avajlable 
for project total $80,000. 


West Virginia 


BUCKHANNON, W. VA.—City, Ben 
Carpenter, mayor, contemplates con- 
structing sewage disposal plant; will 
submit $110,000 bond issue to voters, and 
has applied to PWA for a grant. 


Virginia 


LEESBURG, VA.-—City has been allot- 
ted $67,000 by PWA to assist in con- 
struction of proposed sewerage works 
costing about $150,000. 

LEXINGTON, VA. City council is 
drawing plans for construction of new 
municipal electric power plant, includ- 
ing distribution system, at cost of about 
$365,000. Financing through Federal! 
loan and grant. (Noted Aug. 22.). 


Missouri 


KIRKWOOD, MO.—City, A. S. Kinyon, 
mayor, submits $68,000 bond issue to 
voters Oct. 28 in project including addi- 
tion of transformers, switchboard, etc.., 
to municipal light plant. City engineer, 
J. P. Sparks. (Noted Oct. 3.) 

OWENSVILLE, MO.—City has received 
PWA grant of $47,000 in the proposed 
construction of a diesel electric generat- 
ing plant, distribution and street light- 
ing system; total cost of project to be 
$105,000. 

SULLIVAN, MO.—PWA allotted $56,000 
grant to city for construction of electric 
generating plant, street lighting and com- 
plete distributing system at cost of 
about $125,000. 


Arkansas 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARK. Mississippi 
county rural electric co-operative, H, C. 
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View of Brassert Hot Blast Stove, showing con- 
struction of checkers and checker walls. 


Patented and Patents Applied For 


H. A. BRASSERT & COMPANY 





This system secures complete backing 
foreach checker with no other cutting 
than the sawing of insulating brick. 
This insulating brick is next the shell in 
the lower part of the stove, and in the 
upper pari is surrounded by standard in- 
sulating blocks. The direction of the wall 
brick is reversed each course, making a 
perfect bond. No other construction 
affords complete backing of a square 
checker construction withina circular 
shell at equally low cost. The construc- 
tion may be adapted to any style of check- 
er design. For further particulars, address 


310 S. MICHIGAN AVE.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
436 SEVENTH AVE., PITTSBURGH. PA. 
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By W. H. Spowers Jr. 


This 200-page book, just published, gives full and carefully reasoned ex 
planations of the why and wherefore of galvanizing. All the latest methods 


and processes are described and very copiously illustrated by a large number 
of diagrams and photographs. 


The author, W. H. Spowers Jr., a mechanical and metallurgical engineer, 
long identified with the galvanizing industry as an operator and consultant 
has sought to gather and make known an array of facts on zinc coatings of 
steel that will appeal to those who daily are engaged in surfacing metals 
with zinc. 


The demand for a work which would give reliable information on modern 
hot-dip processes for protecting iron and steel from corrosion has finally been 
met by the publication of HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE. 


Highly recommended to the man on the kettle, the designer of galvaniz- 
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Kappenberger, chairman, will receive 
$400,000 REA allotment for constructing 
100 miles rural power lines 


Oklahoma 


ADA, OKLA. City, Bill Crawford, 
mayor, receives bids Nov. 3 for remodel- 
ing present sewage disposal plant and 
installing new equipment. George Toler, 
Ada, engineer 


Wisconsin 


BLACK RIVER FALLS, WIS. Com- 
mon council plans new diesel generating 
plant estimated to cost $120,000 and has 
applied for PWA assistance in project 
Engineers are Mead, Ward & Hunt, 
Madison, Wis. (Noted July 11.) 


Minnesota 


BAGLEY, MINN Village, G. B 
Courtney, recorder, seeks PWA assistance 
in the contemplated construction of a 
sewel system and sewage treatment 
plant costing $100,000. Druar & Milin- 
owski, St. Paul, are consulting engi- 
neers (Noted Oct. 3) 


CHATFIELD, MINN City, *. B. 
Shimer, recorder, is seeking PWA as- 
sistance in its contemplated construc- 
tion of sewers and a sewage treatment 
plant to cost $165,400 Druar & Mil 
inowski, St. Paul, are consulting engi- 
neers 

NEW ULM, MINN. City plans to 
build sewage disposal plant to cost 
$224,307 and has filed application with 
PWA for a grant on work. Carl Frank, 
city engineer, 


ROSEAU, MINN Village, Herbert 
Monsrud, clerk, takes bids to 8& p.m., 
Oct. 28, on construction of sewage dis- 
posal plant including lift station, main, 
Imhoff tank and trickling filter. Lium 
& Burdick, Grand Forks, N. Dak., con- 
sulting engineers, Certifled check 10 per 
cent to accompany bid. (Noted Aug. 15.) 


SPRINGFIELD, MINN PWA has 
approved a grant to city, A. C. Mueller, 
clerk, in the $154,000 project to improve 
its light and power plant; will install 
100-horsepower boiler and 1000-kilowatt 
turbogenerator. Buell & Winter Engineer- 


ing Co., Sioux City, Iowa, consulting en- 
ginee!r (Noted Sept, 12.) 
STAPLES, MINN City, B. C. Bar 


rett, clerk, is applying for PWA grant 
in the $136,493 improvements in_ its 
municipal electric system. Burlingame, 
Hitecheock & Estabrook, Minneapolis, 
consulting engineers on project 


Texas 


BELTON, TEX City, E. G. Town- 
send, mayor, has filed application with 
PWA for loan and grant in the con- 
struction of its proposed $141,900 elec- 
tric distribution system. Consulting en 
gineer, Doak Rainey, Austin, Tex. 


BRYSON, TEX City, J. R. Clay- 
ton, mayor, pians to construct sewerage 
works and treatment plant costing about 
$30,000, Freese & Nichols, Fort Worth, 
rex., consultants 

DALLAS, TEX Cochran's Chapel 
fresh water district, Dallas county, sets 
Nov. 4 as tentative receiving date for 
bids on waterworks improvements esti- 
mated to cost $52,000. Koch & Fowler, 
Dallas, engineers. 

HAMLIN, TEX. City, J. B. Eakin, 
secretary, has voted $129,000 revenue 
bond issue to finance waterworks im- 
provements costing $145,000. W. A 
French, Hamlin, acting engineer. 


HOUSTON, TEX. General Metals 
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Corp., Los Angeles, let contract to W. A. 
Brunet, Shell building, for constructing 
$125,000 factory to manufacture oil in- 
dustry castings; work on project is to 
begin within ten days. 

LOCKHART, TEX.—City, N. H. Clark, 
mayor, approved issuance of $300,000 
bonds to finance contemplated electric 
distribution system; PWA has allotted 
grant. Homer Trimble, Austin, Tex., is 
consulting engineer. 

MUENSTER, TEX. Cooke County 
Electric Co-operative association, Bar- 
ney Voth, president, receives bids Oct. 
24 for constructing 200 miles rural 
power transmission lines in three coun- 
ties, W. G. Morrison, Waco, Tex., con- 
sulting engineer. 

SAN AUGUSTINE, TEX. Deep East 
Texas Electric Co-operative Inc., D. N. 
3easley, project superintendent, seeks 
REA allotment of $200,000 for con- 
structing 200 miles power lines. W. G. 
Morrison, Waco, Tex., consulting en- 
gineer. 

WESLACO, TEX. City has voted in 
favor of bond issue and has received 
PWA grant for waterworks improve- 
ments consisting of steel tank and 
tower, pumping equipment and addition 
to filtration plant; cost estimated $120,- 
000. Valeo Inc., Houston, Tex., consult- 
ing engineer. 


Kansas 


LOUISBURG, KANS Voters have 
approved bond issue to supplement PWA 
grant in financing construction of deep 
well, tank and tower and distribution 
system costing $95,000. 


PAOLA, KANS. PWA has approved 
grant to city, A. A. Bryan, mayor, in 
construction of a diesel power plant 
and distribution system to cost $240,000. 
W. B. Rollins & Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
engineer. (Noted Sept. 5.) 


REPUBLIC, KANS. Irrigation dis- 
trict No. 1, C. C. Green, Courtland, 
Kans., superintendent, proposes to con- 
struct hydroelectric plant and dam cost- 
ing $8,000,000 across White Rock river; 
application filed with PWA for grant 
and loan. Paulette & Wilson, Salina, 
Kans., consulting engineers. 


TOPEKA, KANS. REA has allotted 
$66,000 to the Kaw Valley Co-operative 
Co., Ben Pressgrove, president, for con- 
struction of a 62-mile transmission line. 
Paulette & Wilson, Salina, Kans., con- 
sultants. 


WICHITA, KANS. Voters approved 
$1,333,750 bond issue to supplement 
PWA grant for financing construction of 
$2,425,000 water supply system consist- 
ing of wells, collecting system, storage 
reservoirs, pumping station and flow 
lines. Black & Veatch, Kansas City, Mo., 
consultants. (Noted Sept. 19.) 


North Dakota 


MARMARTH, N. DAK. - City has 
filed PWA application for grant and 
loan in the contemplated construction 
of a gas and electric and distributing 
system costing $160,000. Consultants are 
Lium & Burdick, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


South Dakota 


SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. PWA has 
allotted grant to city, C. M. Whitfield, 
auditor, to aid in construction of a 
$250,000 water softening plant consist- 
ing of treatment tanks, storage tank, 
chemical feeders and conveyors. R. EF. 
Bragstad, city engineer. (Noted Sept. 12.) 


Nebraska 


CHADRON, NEBR. City, care of 


councilman Harry Sly, proposes to build 
$155,000 waterworks plant and _ seeks 
PWA grant. Black & Veatch, Kansas 
City, Mo., consulting engineers. 


DAVID CITY, NEBR. — City, W. C. 
Buchta, mayor, has filed application 
for PWA grant in the projected con- 
struction of extensions to its electric 
power plant at cost of $81,890. Robert 
Fulton, Lincoln, Nebr., consulting en- 
gineer. 

ELM CREEK, NEBR. — City, J. R. 
Walker, mayor, proposes to construct 
an electric distribution system costing 
about $34,000, and has filed application 
for PWA grant and loan to finance 
project. Central Nebraska public power 
and irrigation district, Hastings, Nebr., 
prepared the plans. 

HASTINGS, NEBR. City water and 
light department, Ray Coffey, superin- 
tendent, seeks PWA grant in the pro- 
jected $141,094 addition to its electric 


power plant. Consulting engineers, 
Black & Veatch, Kansas City, Mo. 
HENDERSON, NEBR. City, W. W. 


Janzen, clerk, plans to construct an 
electric distribution system costing 
$32,000 and has filed application for 
PWA grant and loan. Drawings pre- 
pared by Central Nebraska public power 
and irrigation district, Hastings, Nebr. 


KEARNEY, NEBR. City, D. Wert, 
mayor, has applied to PWA for loan 
and grant to finance construction of 
an electric distributing system cost- 
ing $499,540. Platte Valley public power 


and irrigation district, North Platte, 
Nebr., prepared plans. 

lowa 

FORT MADISON, IOWA State 


board of control, Des Moines, Iowa, is 
making plans to construct a new steam 
power plant; cost will probably exceed 
$200,000 


Wyoming 


YELLOWSTONE PARK, WYO. Na- 
tional park service, United States de- 
partment of interior, Washington, has 
received PWA allotment to aid in financ- 
ing of $242,750 extensions of water, 
sewer, power and light systems at the 
park, 


Idaho 


COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO City has 
received approval of PWA grant in the 
construction of proposed sewage dis- 
posal plant to cost $140,000; bond is- 
sue already voted. L. R. Stockman, 
Baker, Oreg., engineer. 


Pacific Coast 


EL CENTRO, CALIF. Imperial ir- 
rigation district has voted a bond is- 
sue for construction of hydroelectric 
power plant, installation of two new 
generating units at existing plant, and 
erection of 1000 miles transmitting lines. 
Total cust estimated $1,900,000. 


SEA? TLE Wheatman Saw & Sup- 
ply Cu., 1111 Dexter Horton building, 
has been incorporated with $48,000 cap- 
ital by George Powell and associates. 

SEATTLE Alaska-Montana Gold 
Mines Inc., capital $25,000, has filed 
incorporation papers. W. L, Dafoe and 
associates, 955 Dexter Horton building. 


Canada 


PORT ALFRED, QUE. Municipality, 
R. Croft, clerk, is making plans for 


complete waterworks system costing 
$175,000. A. Surveyor, Montreal, Que., 
engineer 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles. editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 
material appearing in STEEL. The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 
at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


Proud of Steel Industry 


To the Editor: 

Regardless of profits or losses the 
steel industry pushes ahead to bet- 
ter things. Improvements and new 
installations are undertaken in 
times of small earnings, to be ready 
for the harvest when orders pick up. 

I have watched the industry’s 
growth for many years and it seems 
to me the tempo is increasing as 
time goes on. In STEEL, Oct. 24, on 
one page (page 34) were announce- 
ments of three companies adding to 
their facilities. Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. was letting contracts for 
strip mills, Republic Steel Corp. put- 
ting in more modern coke ovens and 
recovery plant and Bridgeport Brass 
Co. modernizing its pipe and tube, 
wire and rod mills. 

That seemed a pretty good repre- 
sentation for one issue, especially as 
nearly every number contains sim- 
ilar news. The industry has learned 
the lesson that forward motion is 
swift and to keep abreast requires 
alertness and continued improve- 
ment in method and equipment. 

The industry is doing a fine job 
and I am proud to be connected 
with it, albeit in an humble ca- 
pacity. 

READER 
Youngstown, O. 


Sees Strong Scrap Market 


To the Editor: 

One of the strongest and most 
hopeful factors in the current situa- 
tion is the behavior of scrap during 
the recent dull period. In the ab- 
sence of tonnage buying by steel 
mills prices have held unusually 
steady and there has been no 
semblance of a break. Distress ma- 
terial has appeared only occasion- 
ally and has not been sufficient to 
have much effect. 

Whatever scrap has accumulated 
has been in strong hands, capable of 
holding it until demand reappears. 
Sufficient contracts have been in 
effect to allow steady shipments as 
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mill needs have developed and this 
has been a safety valve to some ex- 
tent. 

We have been interested in watch- 
ing the situation, fearing a break 


from overloading, but it has not 
come. 
Now that steel production has 


started upward mills are coming 
into the market for tonnages and 
the underlying strength is shown in 
the upward movement of prices. 
The response to demand has been 
immediate and we feel that further 
buying will bring a generally higher 
level although nothing of a runaway 
character seems likely. 

Now that the buying wave seems 
started, in a small way, it is true, 
the trade may expect a better situ- 
ation through the next two months 
at least. With the recent back- 
ground of strength there is every 
probability prices will regain con- 
siderable ground lost earlier in the 
year. 

While scrap is not an infallible 
barometer it does occupy a unique 
position in the steel industry. It 
is beyond any sort of control and 
reflects supply and demand imme- 
diately, frequently forecasting an 
increased activity in demand for fin- 
ished steel. On the basis of the 
present situation we feel that the 
present upward movement in steel 
demand is on a firm foundation and 
likely to continue for some time. 
We are shaping our policies on this 
belief and fully expect a_ strong 
scrap market to develop. 

ScRAP BROKER 
Pittsburgh 


Good dob of Selling 


To the Editor: 

Criticism of the steel industry has 
been heard, to the effect it has been 
weak in merchandising, putting too 
much effort on production, propor- 
tionately. 

A little thought will show the 
error of this position. It is true 
the industry has been pretty busy 
making new kinds of steels. Pretty 
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nearly everything is a special alloy 
or some other departure from plain 
carbon steel. 

But the industry has had a major 
job in selling its product into new 
fields to compensate for loss of ton- 
nage in others, which have reached 
the saturation point. Take steel 
rails, for example. Not so many 
years ago these made up a major 
part of mill output, formed a back- 
log of reliable extent year after 
year. Eventually all the railroads 
had been built and rails have been 
needed only for replacement. That 
is a saturated market. 

There was an era later when tre- 
mendous tonnage of heavy struc- 
turals was required for skyscraper 
towers in every large city. At pres- 
ent this outlet seems dammed_be- 
cause there is no present need for 
further large buildings. 

What has the steel industry done 
to make up for the loss involved 
in these two fields? It has done a 
wonderful selling job in so many 
lines it is difficult to enumerate 
them all. It has substituted steel 
for wood in railroad cars and in au- 
tomobile bodies, in refrigerators, 
radio cabinets, furniture, window 
and door casings. To accomplish 
this it has been forced to make ma- 
terial whose properties were super- 
ior and to persuade the users of 
that fact, as well as meet price com 
petition. 

I submit that such an accomplish- 
ment argues a high degree of sales- 
manship. Steel sellers have been 
adventuring into every corner where 
a use for their product could be de- 
veloped and they have’ brought 
home a sheaf of orders nearly every 
time. 

If they had bemoaned the loss 
of the big rail tonnages and done 
nothing to fill the gap, if they had 
seen the skyscraper demand fail and 
had not pushed ahead for elevated 
superhighways, think what might 
have happened. Let’s give full credit 
for a good job well done. 
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Galvanized Sheets by Great Lakes are uniform in coated—with coatings that can be furnished to your 
gauge, and are correctly tempered to provide the exact specification. They give you a product that enables 
ductility demanded by your production processes. you to please your customers and build profitable 
They give you increased output without any addition repeat business. 


to your present facilities. . ee 
Investigate the two-way profit possibilities in these 


Galvanized Sheets by Great Lakes also are tightly new Galvanized Sheets by Great LAKEs! 
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GREAT 
Hot-rolled Strip .. Merchant Bars . . Forging Bars 


PARE Automobile Spring Steel . . Bar Mill Sections 
GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION Me oi. iis cathe Gets 
: - Sheets . . Hot and Cold-rolled Sheets . . Hot-rolled 
Yeah ; annealed Sheets . . Pickled Sheets . . Galvanized 
en" DETROIT, MICHIGAN Sheets . . High Tensile Alloy Steel . . Michigan 

Orrices: Bostom, 1001 Statler Building; Buffalo, 1000 Walbridge Building; Chattanooga, ne 
Bank Building; c » 1026 Builders Building; Cleveland, 820 Leader Building ; Stran-Steel Metal Framing for residential and 
846 Third National Buil ; Indianapolis, 1215-17 Circle Tower; New York, commercial construction. 


Avenue; Philadel, 407 Liberty Trust Building; St. Louis, 3615 Olive Street; 
San Francisco, Sharon Building; Toledo, 906 Edison Building. : 
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